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FOREWORD 


(The folkiwing is sa eitnct &om CbftpteT Fivs of The 
ilTtls by Alan MooTohoadi lopiinted here by kind petnusaion of 
Hsmisb Hamilton Ltd. Copyiiglit ® 1960 by Alan Moocekead.) 

Barb a is a kind of ftilorum in African exploration. He 
stancb in the centre of all tbeoriea, emotioiiB and moral 
attitudes, never deviating too far one way or the other. 
Without being in the least dull he ia a practicalt down-to- 
earth man, who knows precisely what he wants and where 
he is going to go. One feels with him that the fates are 
figbtiog an une^jual battle; however outrageous the odds 
agmnst him, things w^ cahn down in the end and everyone 
^dlioome ronnd to his sober and sensible way of thinking . 
In some ways he is almost a caricature of the professional 
Victorian, the soUd, whiskered clnbman-figore who is 
absolutely fixed in his habits and his loyalties, but equally 
determined to enjoy himself. Vet he is a difficult man to 
define; having attached one label to him you find that you 
must quickly add another. Thus you might describe him 
as a splendid specimen of Thackeray's hunting-and-shooting 
Anglo-Indian nabobs, but then he writes extremely good 
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books and is a very fair linguist; he is u prosperous member 
of the trading middle-cla^, but then he himself does not 
in busmesa^ he travels abroad on the most hazardous 
and daring journeys; he rears a large Victorian family ftr^H 
then, on the death of his wifCt he marries a blonde and 
beautiful Hun^rian girl, Florence Kinian von Sass, some 
fifteen years his jumor; he is pompous^ con^rvative, senti¬ 
mental and stubborn^ and at other times none of those 
things; and yet^ in the midst of all this, be is not a oha^ 
tneleon. He is as steady as the oaptain of a ship, “A 
magnificent and sensible man/^ Stanley says of him. 
Grant speaks of his ^‘animated convetBation”, and even if 
Grant may not have been the best judge of such matters^ 
at least be establishes a point. 

fiaker was bom in 1821 (the same year as Hurtofi)t and 
he came horn a line of naval oaptains and planters in the 
colonies. His Either was a wealthy shipowner and the 
director of a bank and a railway. He was a fairj blue-eyed 
boy, passionately fond of shooting and the out-ofnlooTBj 
and he grew up to be a broad-shouldered man of medium 
height^ very tough and very solid; Ma fair hair sprouted 
from his chin in a massive beard. He completed his educa¬ 
tion in Germany^ and then married the daughter of an 
English clergyman, and was off to the outposts of the 
world, hardly ever to return to England for very long until 
the end of his life. At one tune Baker founded an agri¬ 
cultural settlement in Ceylon^ and at another he was the 
construction manager of a railway along the Danube; but 
it was his obsession with big game shooting that led him on. 
He shot elephants in Ceylon, tdgera in India^ hears in the 
Balkans, and in the early eighteen-sixtiea he went over to 
A&ca with his lovely young second wife (his four surviving 
childMn by the first marriage being safely disposed with 
relatives in England) to see what was offering for tus gun 
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in the ^ldj3 of tlic Sudan. He bad, too, a Becond object 
in \'iew; he thought he would combine a little exploring 
with the sport. ^Vby not a journey up tho Nile, perhaps 
even an expedition that would take him to the ve^ source 
of the river? 

As with all else in Baker’s life, he prepared for this excur¬ 
sion with great thoroughness. He decided that first of all 
he would spend a year iu the Sudan following up the Nile 
tributaries to the Abyssinian border and learning Arabic as 
be went along; then he would assemble his expedition in 
Ehortoum and tackle the White Nile iteel L Baker did him¬ 
self well: delicacies &om Fortnum and Mason’s, a battery 
of guns made to his own specifications by the leading 
gunsmiths m London, the l^t of camping equipment 
and scientific instruments. In a sense he was a new kind 
of explorer, since be was wealthy, he was a private traveller 
having no connection with the government, the Church or 
the scientific societies, and he was under no instructiona 
&om anybody; be was simply out to please himself. Yet 
a more professional eiplorer never set foot in Africa. The 
first part of his programme was followed out to the letter. 
Just over a year a^r the outset of his journey from Cairo 
he arrived at Khartoum, having by then a very fair com¬ 
mand of Arabic, and having shot a large number of wild 
animals on the upper reaches of the Atbara River, Ho had 
been corresponding with Petherick, and at Fetherick’a 
invitation he and bis wife put up at the empty British 
Consulate at Khartoum. 

Khartoum in the eighteen-sixties had been in existence 
for more than forty years, and was, m its own way, as 
strange and as wild as Zanzibar; indeed, these two towns 
between them drained off the great bulk of the slave and 
ivory trade of East Africa, all the caravans south of the 
Equator going south-eastwards to the Indian Ocean and 
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those to the north descending the Nile to Khartoum. In 
a rough and haphazard fashion the Egyptians ruled the 
Sudan from Khartoum; but perhaps pillaged is a better 
word than ruled. Practically every official froni the 
Governor-Genera!, Musa Paaha, downwards was involved 
in some way in the slave-trade, and the gamson of fifteen 
thousand Egyptian and Nubian troops lived on the land as 
an army of occupation might live, except that it was far 
more ruthless and disorderly. Its main business was 
gathering taxes, and these were extorted in. kind from the 
natives either by the use of the whip, or by armed raids on 
the cattle and the grain stores in the vill^es. 

Baker and his wife loathed Khartoum on sight: " A more 
miserable, filthy and unhealthy place,” he says, “ can hardly 
be imagined,” Beyond the river, nothing but an appalling 
desert; within the town itself some thirty thousand people 
densely crowded into huts of burnt brick that were occasion¬ 
ally flooded by the Nile. Dead animals lay rotting in the 
undrained streets and the only supply of ’water was a muddy 
fluid brought up from the river by Persian wheels ’with 
hanging earthen jars that were worked by circling oxen. 
There was, of course, a tax on every water-wheel. Nothing 
in the town could be done except by bribery; torture and 
flogging book place as a matter of course in the prisons; and 
Musa Pasha himself combined "the w'orst of Oriental 
failings with the brutality of a 'wild animal ”. Througho’ut 
most of the year the heat was overwhelming, and when the 
haboob blew up the sand-filled sky was black as night. 

Baker deEcribea one of these stonus, “ I saw,” he says, 
“approaching from the S.W, apparently, a solid range of 
immense brown mountains, high in the air. So rapid was 
the approach of this extraordinary phenomenon, that in a 
few minutes we were in actual pitchy darkness. At first 
there was no 'wind, and the peculiar calm gave an oppressive 
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character to the event.... We tried to distinguish our 
hands placed close before our ejes—-not even an outline 
could be seen. Thie lasted for upwards of twenty nunutes; 
it then rapidly passed away and tdie sun shone as hefoie.” 

And yet, at this time, Khartoum was a foscinatiug place: 
"the air was full of wonderment”. This was almost the 
last point of civilisation on the edge of an immense wilder- 
ness which bad hardly as yet begun to yield up the endless 
treasures and monstrosities it contained. Every caravan 
that set out was an exploration^ every boat that returned 
down the Nile brought with it something that was phench 
menal and strange; gnimAlff and birds that had not been 
classified as yet, wild tribesmen with outlandish ornaments 
stuck through their Ups, ears and noses, plants and fiowers 
that produced new drugs and perfumes, stones that might 
prove to contain silver or gold. The ivory trade alone was 
worth £40,000 a year. 

Apart ficom the A&ican, the population of Khartoum was 
made up chiefly of Syrians, Greeks, Cktpta, Armenians, 
Turks, Arabs and Egyptians, aud many of these had taken 
GaUa girls from Abyssinia—"the Venuses of that country" 
—^as their wivtss or coucubmes. About thirty Europeans 
were living in the town, and hfe for them was not intoler^ 
able. They had somewhat better and cooler houses thain 
the general run, a monthly camel post kept them in touch 
with the outside world, and many luxuries such as wines. 
Boss's pale ale, French biscuits, soaps and perfumes were 
brought to them over the desert. The local Turkish and 
Egyptian grandees liked to entertain at long and elaborate 
banquets which usually wound up with a performance by 
African dancing ^Is. 

But it was the slave’trade that kept Khartoum going. 
Any penniless adventurer could become a trader provided 
he was willing to borrow money at anything up to eighty 
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per cent interest. On a noimal expedition such a trader 
would sail south &am Khnitoum in December with two or 
three hundred anned men, and at some convenient spot 
would land and form an alliance with a native chieftain. 
Then together the tribesmen and the Khartouro slavers 
would fall upon some neighbouring village in the night, 
firing the huts just before dawn and shooting into the 
flames. It was the women that the slavers cMeflj wanted, 
and these were secured by placing a heavy forked pole 
known as a shfba on their shoulders. The head was 
locked in by a crossbar, tbe hands were tied to the pole in 
front, and the children were bound to their mothers by a 
chain passed round their necks. Everything the village 
contained would be looted—cattle, ivory, grain, even the 
crude jewellery that was cut off the dead victims—and 
then the whole cavalcade would be marched back to the 
river to await shipment to Khartoum. With the stolen 
cattle tbe trader would buy ivory, and sometimes for ivory 
he would be willing to ransom a slave. Sometimes too the 
trader would turn upon his native ally and despoil him in 
the same way as the others; but more often these alliances 
were kept on &om year to year, the native chieftain building 
up a fresh store of slaves and ivory while the trader was 
dispodng of the last consignment at Khartoum. Every 
trader had his own territory and by mutual agreement the 
country was parcelled out aU the way &om Khartoum to 
Gondokoro and beyond. 

In a good season a slaver in a small way could reckon on 
obtaining 20,000 lb. of ivory worth £4,000 in Ebartoum, 
plus 400 or 500 slaves worth £6 or £0 each—a total of 
perhaps £0,500. With this capital he paid off his depts, 
mounted a &esb, expedition and year by year expanded his 
business. 

Officially the trade was illegal, but the only effect of this 
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was that the slaves were not sold openly in Khartoum; they 
were disposed of at established points of rendesvous in the 
desert outdde the town, and thence marched off along the 
caravan routes to the Bed Sea for shipment to Arabia or 
Persia or sent directly down the Nile to Cairo. 

Probably nothing more monstrous or cmel than this 
traffic had happen^ in history, for it was more highly 
organized than the slaving in Tanganyika. Baker records 
the terrible facts with a juridical calm which Is very effec¬ 
tive; and yet, tike Burton, and unlike Speke, he did not 
really take to AMcans and he was no blind believer in 
immediate emancipation. “ However we may condemn the 
horrible system of slavery,” he wrote, “the results of 
emancipation have proved that the m^ro docs not appreci¬ 
ate the bleasmgs of freedom, nor does he show the slightest 
feelings of gratitude to the hand that broke the ri vets of his 
fetters.'* Baker had a theory that Africans were not and 
could not ever be equal to white men. The moat he would 
concede was that in childhood the negro might “be in 
advance, in intellectual quickness, of the white child of a 
similar age, but the mind does not expand—it proDuses 
fruit, but it does not ripen... 

Elsewhere he attacks the Africans for savagery and 
brutality of their tribal customs. “ Charming people, these 
poor blacks, as they are termed by English sympathizers,” 
he exclaims when a Nuer chief “ exhibited bis wife’s back 
and arms covered with jagged scars... be was quite proud 
of having clawed his wife like a wild beast.” And again; 
“Polygamy is, of course, the general cnatom; the number 
of a man's wives dependmg entirely upon his wealth, pre¬ 
cisely as would the number of horses in England. There 
is no such t hm g as Jbee in these countries.., everything is 
practical, without a particle of romance. Women are so 
far appreciated as they are valuable animals... 1 am 
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afr&id tlu£ practical state of affairs will be a sttotig barrier 
to missionary enterprise/' 

Later on Baker was to be strongly criticized in England 
for these views, and for his hanii treatment of the tribes. 
But this is merely another instance of that imperturbable 
equilibrium' at the very time he was being cridcizedl he 
was probably doing more in a practical way to break the 
slave traffic than any other man in Africa. All this, how¬ 
ever, belonged to a later day; for the moment the trade had 
a much more personal importance for him —^it had so 
savaged and antagonized the tribes south of Khartoum that 
the whole country was in an uproar. This made it 
hazardous for any private traveller to proceed without a 
large armed escort. There was another difficulty which 
was even more serious: the Egyptian officials at Khartoum 
were by no means eager to have a stray white man roaming 
about in the slaving areas which were so profitable for them. 
They wanted no interlopers to report on their activities to 
the outside world, Musa Fasha therefore did all he could 
to prevent the Bakers from getting on. He denied them 
boats. He contrived to prevent their engaging an escort. 
He smiled and smiled and told them to come back another 
day. 

But it would have needed a great deal more determina* 
tion than Musa Pasha possessed to thwart the Bakers. On 
their arrival in Khartoum in June 1802 they found that 
they bad an additional and urgent reason for continuing 
into the interior. A report had come in that Petherick 
and his wife, who had gone south some montlifl eatUer, were 
dead, and the Bojal Geographical Society now asked Baker 
if he would take Petherick’s place in the search for Speke 
and Grant. The two explorers had already been misting 
for over a year. Baker accepted this charge at once and 
privately decided that if Speke and Grant had also perished 
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or liad f^ed to reach their objective he himee[f would go 
on and hud the source of the Nile. 

After six months* persistent effort in Khartoum be 
acquired three sailing boats, 96 men, some of whom he 
aimed and dressed in uniform, piovisioDs for four months, 
21 donke^rs, 4 camels and 4 horses. He was also joined bj 
a German traveUer, Jobann Schmidt, whom he had picked 
up in the Sudam On December 18, 1862, thej set sail for 
Gkindokoro. 

Gondokoro, says Baker, "was a perfect hell”, a sort of 
Yukon gold-mah camp in the tropics, with she hundred 
traders and their men forever drinking, quarrelling and 
insanely shooting off their guns into the air. However, 
there was a moment of respite. The Bakers had been only 
a fortnight in Gondokoro when, as we have seen, Speke and 
Grant arrived from Bunyoio. In his account of the 
meeting Baker very handsomely covers up his diaappoint- 
ment at hearing that they had already reached the source 
of the Nile; "At the first blush of meeting them,’* he says, 
" I had considered my expedition as terminated.,. but... 
Speke and Grant with characteristic candour and ganeroaity 
gave me a map of their route, showing that they hod been 
unable to complete the actual eiploration of the Nile, and 
that a most important portion stiU remained to be deter¬ 
mined ... a large lake called the Luta Nzig^.” 

Soon after Speke and Grant had gone north to Khartoum 
the Bakers set out for the lake. 

TAe Albert Ifyanm, Great Basin of (Ac Nile, Baker’s 
account of his next two years’ wandenngs, is the most 
readable of explorer’s booba. It contains indeed the ingredi¬ 
ents of almost all African adventure stories that have been 
written from that day to this. Here is Allan QnartermaiiL 
in bis broad-brimmed hat setting forth into the jungles with 
a young and lovely girl at his aide, and they face every 
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bftzard with mAirellons detemmiatioD. When wUd beasta 
charge, Saher with his deadly aim stops Uiem m their 
tracks. At the outset of the jonmey he quelb a mutiny 
among hb own men by sbdldng down the lingloader with 
his fist. Then, aa they advance, aU their baggage animals 
die and they are forced to ride oxen, their food aupplies fail 
and they are reduced to eating grass, fever lays them pros¬ 
trate for days and weeks on end, deceitful guides mislead 
them, hippopotamuses overturn their boats, the slave- 
traders cheat them, the trib^ attack with poisoned arrows, 
and they are never for long out of sight and hearing of the 
war drums and savage dancing. Through it all llrs. Baker 
never flinches. “She was not a screamer/' her husband 
says. When she hears stealthy footsteps approaching their 
hut at night she quietly touches him on the sleeve and he 
reaches for hb revolver to deal with the intruder. When 
heavy dew drenches her Victorian skirts and they bring 
her to the ground she has no co'mpunctiou about getting 
into men’s clothing. 

In October 1865, nearly five years after they had first 
set foot in AMca, they reached Sues, and Baker was able 
to indulge in a luxury which for a long t itn " had been 
haunting hb imagination—^a tankard of iced Albopp's pale 
ale. A job was found in Shepheard’s Hotel in Cairo for 
Richain, their last surviving follower, and they set sail for 
home. “ Had I really come from the Nile souices? '* Baker 
asked hunsetf, “ It was no dream. A witness sat before 
me; a face still young, but bronzed like an Arab by years 
of exposure to a bnnung sun; haggard and worn with toil 
and richness, and shaded with cares, happily now past; the 
devoted companion of my pilgrimage, to whom I owed 
success and life—my wife.” 

There was enough here for half a dozen filni scenarios and 
the British public loved it, Speke and Grant in their 
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accounts of their journeys bad been a little too bizaire and 
at the same tame pedestrian; Burton's treatises bad been 
too sharp and too esoteric except for the sopluslacated few; 
and Dr, Livingstone belonged to a bigb moral plane tbat 
was sometiines beyond the average leacb. But Baker's 
book The Albert N^yanza was just right; he and bis wife 
had the sort of reactions tbat everyone could enjoy and 
understand. One suffered and lived vicariously witb this 
couple in the terrible Affican jungle just aa one lived with 
the characters in a novel. And how brave she was. How 
gallant and determined he had been. They desen'ed tbeli 
success. 

There was another quality about Baker that people liked; 
be was not forever, like Speke, poshing on impatiently to 
reach the journey’s end; while he was in Affica he bved 
there, be made a borne of it. Whenever he came to a cul- 
de-sac he accepted the fact for the time being, and like 
Robinson Crus^ at once set about making himself com¬ 
fortable in the wildemeaa. He planted vegetables, he 
explored the ndghbourhood in search of wild game, he 
designed and built his own living quarters and engaged in 
conversation with the local chiefs like Commoro. Being an 
extremely practical man he would with equal facility make 
a boat, an alcoholic still or a suit of clothes from wild 
animal skins. He and his wife gathered a little group of 
personal retainers round them, and these were taught to 
cook, serve at the table and make beds like any other 
domestic ser\'ants. They had their pet monkeys and their 
pet birds who travelled with them and even their ruling 
oxen were properly broken in and trained. Baker’s obsec- 
vations of native life are ^Ul of Interest: he notes that the 
White Nile, near Khartoum, is the colour of “an English 
horse-pond", tbat the tribal drums are sometimes made 
from an elephant’s ear, that the goods the natives brought 
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to market were packed m freeh reeds, and that the beer 
gourds were covered with a Ud and their contents drained 
through a straw. He describes just how the bark of trees 
was beaten into a cloth, and how the trib^men made 
needles and sewed squares of goatskin into mantles **as 
expertly as a French gIove^*^ He snpphes details of the 
vast Nile perch: one half of a fish they caught in 
Albert (the other half having been eaten by a crocodile) 
weighed 160 lb, 

£akei, in other words, had a pleasant intimacy with the 
things he found in AMca, and when he described them he 
wrote as Defoe might have written. 

Before ever he got to England he was awarded the gold 
medal of the Royal Geographical Society, and his knight¬ 
hood soon followed. The press was delighted with Sir 
&muel and Lady Baker (now no longer a wreck but dressed 
in the height of fashion), and so was society in Tio ndnn 
Presently they had the pleasure of seeing The Alb^ 
iV’pama run into three editions, and it was to be reprinted 
frequently in the years ahead. His Nife T^ibnkmes, the 
account of his first year's shooting safari in the Sudan, soon 
followed and was equally successful. In 186S Baker tried 
his hand at fiction, and his adventure story. Coat Up the 
Sea, pleased the public just as well. But it was with the 
Nile that hia name was associated in the public mind. 
From now on he was Baker of the Nile. 

It would be unfair, of course, even facetious, to leave 
Baker and his reputation here. His books were much more 
than adventure stories and bis journeys had an importance 
that went far beyond their popular interest. He had 
imported something quite new into the Central A&ican 
8^e; he had made it comprehensible. He formed a kind 
of bndge between the original myths and legends and the 
reabty of what was actually to be found in the country. 
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CeDlral A^gr row was no longer a ^ntasy or a blank apace 
on tke map: it was an undeveloped but quite habitable 
region, with perfectly recognizable people living in it, and 
it waa being exploited with the ntmoet savagery and bru¬ 
tality by the Mohammedans. The Nile, in short, bad now 
become more than a geographical interest: it had a political, 
humanitarian and commercial importance as well, and 
Baker drove home the point that, unless England stepped 
in, this promising wilderness would be utterly despoiled by 
the slavers and lost forever to Christianity. 
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In tlie history of the Nile there waa a void; ita Sources 
-were a mystery. The Ancients devoted much attention to 
this problem; but in vain. The Emperor Kero sent an 
expedition under the command of two centuiionfl, as 
described by Seneca. Even Roman energy failed to break 
the spell that guarded these secret fountains. The expedi¬ 
tion sent by Mehemet Ali Pasha, the celebrated Viceroy of 
Egypt, closed a long term of unauccesaftil seaieh. 

The work has now been accomplished. Three English 
parties, and only three, have at various periods started 
upon this obscure mission: each has gained its end, 

Bruce won the source of the Blue Nile; Speke and 
Giant won the Yictoria source of the great White Nile; 
and 1 have been permitted to succeed in completing the 
Nile Sources by the discoverj’ of the great reservoir of the 
equatorial waters, the AnBBRT N’YAjraa, from which the 
river issU 63 fts the etxtire White Nile. 

Having thus completed the work after nearly five years 
passed in Africa^ there still remains a task before me^ I 
must take the reader of these volumes by the handi and 
lead hitri step by step along my rough path from the 
beginning to the end| throngh scorching deserts and thirsty 
sands; through swamp, and junglCi andinterminable morass» 
through difficulties, fatigues, and aickneas, unta I brii^ 
him, faint with the wearying journey, to that lugb cliff 
where the great piise shall burst upon his view boM which 

:cxi 
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he shall look down upon the vast Aibert Lake, and drink 
with me &om the Sources of the KEe I 
1 have written '' HE !" How can I lead the more tender 
sex through dangers and fatigues, and passages of savage 
life ? A veil shall be thrown over many scenes of brutality 
that 1 was forced to witness, but which I will not force 
upon the reader; neither will I intrude anything that is not 
actuaUy necessary in the description of scenes that un¬ 
fortunately must be passed through in the journey now 
before us. Should anything offend the senritive mind, 
and suggest the nahtuess of the situation for a woman’s 
presence, I must beseech my fair readers to reflect, that the 
pEgrim’s wife foEowed him, weary and footsore, through 
all his difficulties, led, not by choice, but by devotion; and 
that in times of misery and sickness her tender care saved 
his life and prospered the expedition. 


woman, in ckch- hcmis of earie 
Un«!Ttui 4 oc^, mud hind pkm, 

And Yuimbk am tbn ihmdft 
Sj tho lig[ht> quirflciiig Aaptm mmdei 
Wh^ii |imia mnd ingoioh wri ng the hraWf 
A miiii&tcniig angol thoal'* 


In the joutney now before us I must request some exercise 
of patience during geogmpliical details that may be 
wearisome; at all events, I will adhere to facts, and avoid 
theory as much as possible^ 

The Sotanist wd] have ample opportunities of straying 
fmm our path to esanaine plants with which I confess a 
limited acquaiutancc. The Ethnologist shaU have pre¬ 
cisely the same escperience that I enjoyadj and he may 
either be enlightened or confounded. The Geologist will 
find himself throughout the journey in Central Africa among 
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primitive rocka. The Naturalist will travel through a 
grass jungle that conceals much that is difficult to obtain; 
both he and the Sportsman will, 1 trust, accompany me on a 
future occasion through the "Nile tributaries &om Abya- 
ainia,” which country is prolific in all that is interesting. 
The Philanthropist—what shall I promise to induce him 
to accompany me? I will exhibit a picture of savage 
man pred^y as he is; as I saw him; and as 1 judged him, 
&ee firom prejudice; paintmg also, in true colours, a picture 
of the abomination that has been the curse of the African 
race, the slave trade; trusting that not only the philan¬ 
thropist, but every civilised being will join in the endeavour 
to erase that stain from disfigured human nature, and thus 
open the path now closed to dviliasation and nuBdon^ 
enterprise. To the Missionary—^^that noble, self-exiled 
labourer toeing too often in a barren field—must add the 
word of caution, “ WaitI ” There can be no hope of success 
nntil the slave trade shall have ceased to exist. 

The journey is long, the countries savage; there are no 
ancient histories to charm the present with memories of the 
past; all is wild and brutal, hard and unfeeling, devoid of 
that holy instinct instilled by nature into the heart of man 
—^the belief in a Supreme Seing. In that remote wilder¬ 
ness in Central Equatorial Africa arc the Sources of the 
Nile. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The primary object of geographical exploration is the open^- 
ing to genezal mtercouise such portions of the earth as may 
be^me serviceable to the human race. The explorer is the 
precursor of the colonist; and the colonist is the human 
instrument by which the great work must be constructed— 
that greatest and most difficult of all undertakmga—the 
civilization of the world. 

The progress of civilization depends upon geo^pbicd 
position The surface of the earth presents certain facih- 
tiea and obstacles to general access; those points ihat are 
easily attainable most always enjoy a superior civOiza- 
tion to those that are remote from association with the 
world. 

We may thus assume that the advance of civilizatioii is 
dependent upon facility of transport . Countries naturally 
excluded &om communication may, through the mgenuity 
of man, be rendered accessible; the natural productiona of 
those lands may be transported to the eea-ooapSt in exchange 
for foreign commodities; and commerce, thus instituted, 
becomes the pioneer of civilkation. 

England, the great chief of the commercial world, 
possesses a power that enforces a grave responsibility* She 
haa the force to civilize* She is the natural colonizer of the 
world. In the short space of three centunes* America, 
sprung from her loins, has become a giant ofEspring, a new 
era in the history of the human race, a new birth whose 
future must be overwhelming. Of later date, and still 
more rapid in development, Australia rises, a triumphant 
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proof of England’s power to rescae wild lands from banan- 
ness; to wrest &om utter savagedom those nught^ tracts 
of the earth’s suiface wasted from the creation, of the world 
—a darkness to be enlightened by English colonisation. 
Before the advancing steps of civiliration the savage 
inhabitants of dreary wastes retreated; regions hitherto 
lain hidden^ and counting as nothing in the world’s great 
total, have risen to take the lead in the world’s great future. 

Thus England’s seed cast upon the earth’s surface ger¬ 
minates upon soils destined to reproduce her race. The 
energy and industry of the mother country become the 
natural instincts of her descendants in locidities adapted 
for their development; and wherever Kature haa endowed 
a land with agricultural capabilitieSj and favourable geo¬ 
graphical position, slowly but surely that land will become 
a centre of civilisation. 

True Christianity cannot ezbt apart from civilisation; 
thus, the spread of Christianity must depend upon the 
extension of civilisation; and that extension depends upon 
oonunerce. 

The philanthropist and the missionary will expend their 
noble energies in vain in struggling againat the obtuseness 
of savage hordes, until the first steps towards their gradual 
enlightenment shall have been made by commerce. The 
savage must leam to wnfU ; he must leam to be ambitious; 
and to covet more than the mere anim al of food 

and drink. This can alone be taught by a nn mm nn inaeinn 
^th civilised beings: the sight of men well clothed will 
induce the naked savage to covet clothing, and will create 
a tcnnt; the supply of this demand will be the fiirst step 
towards commerce. To obtain the supply, the savage must 
produce some articles in return as a medium of barter, some 
natural production of his country adapted to the tier's 
wants. His wants will increase as his ideas expand by 
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conunumcation with Europaana: thus, hts productions must 
increase in due proportion , and he must become industnoua; 
industry being the first grand stride towards civilisation. 

The natural enei^ of all ooimtries is infiuenced by 
climate; and civilization being dependent upon industry, 
or energy^ must accordingly vary in its degrees according 
to geographical position. The natives of tropical countries 
do not progress; enervated by intense heat, they incline 
rather to repose and amusement than to labour. Free 
from the rigour of winters, and the excitement of changes 
in the spaso n g , the native character assumes the monotony 
of their country’s temperature. They have no natural 
difficulties to contend with—no struggle with adverse 
storms and icy winds and frost-bound soil; bat an ever¬ 
lasting summer, and fertile ground produemg with little 
tillage, excite no enterprise; and the human mind, un- 
exercised by difficulties, sinks into languor and decay. 
These are a lack of IndustEy, a want of intenrity of charac¬ 
ter, a love of ease and luxury, which leads to a devotion to 
sensuality—^to a plurality of wives, which lowers the 
character and position of woman. Woman, reduced to 
that false position, ceases to exercise her proper infiuence 
upon man; she becomes the mete slave of passion, and, 
instead of holding her sphere as the emblem of civilization, 
she becomes its barrier. The absence of real love, engen¬ 
dered by a plurality of Wives is an absolute bar to progress; 
and so long os polygamy exists, an extension of civilization 
is impossible. In all tropical countries polygamy is the 
prevailing evil: this is the greatest obstacle to Christiaiuty. 
The ^lahommedan religion, planned carefully for Eastern 
habits, allowed a plurality of wives, and prospered. The 
savage can be taught the existence of a and become 

a Mussulman; but to bim the hatefiii law of fidelity to one 
wife is a bar to Christianity, Thus, in tropical chmates 
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there will always be a slower advance of civilizatioD than in 
more temperate zonea. 

Tbe highest civilization was originally confined to the 
small portion of the globe compiieed between Persia, 
Egypt, Greece, and Italy. In those countries was con¬ 
centrated the world's earliest history; and although changed 
in special importance, they preserve their geographical 
significance to the present day. 

Tbe power and intelligence of man will have their highest 
development within certain latitudes, and the natural 
passions and characters of races will be governed by locality 
and the temperature of climate. 

There are certain attractions in localities that induce first 
settlements of man; even as peculiar conditions of country 
attract both birds and animals. The first want of man and 
beast is food: thus fertile soil and abundant pasture, com¬ 
bined with good climate and water communication, always 
ensure the settlement of man; while natural seed-bearing 
grasses, forests, and praiiiea attract both birds and beasts. 
The earth olTeis special advantages in various positions to 
both man and beast; and such localities are, with few 
exceptions, naturally inhabited. From the earliest crea¬ 
tion there have been spots so peculiarly favoured by 
nature, by gcogcaphical position, climate, and fertility, that 
man has striven for their occupation, and they have become 
scenes of contention For possession. Such countries have 
had a powerful influence in the world’s history, and such 
will be the great pulses of civilization—the sources Irom 
which in a future, however distant, will flow tbe civilization 
of the world. Egypt is the land whose peculiar capabilities 
have thus attracted tbe desires of conquest, and with 
whom tbe world’s earliest histoiy is intimately connected- 

Egypt has been an extraordinary instance of the actual 
formation of a country by alluvial deposit; it has been 
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erealei by a ^gle , The great Saharai that fnghtful 
desert of interminable scorching sand^ stretching from the 
Red Sea to the Atlantic, is cleft by one soUtary tl^ead of 
water. Ages before man coTild have existed in that 
inhospitable land» that thread of water waa at ita silent 
work: through cotmtleaa years it flooded and fell, deporting 
a rich legacy of soil upon the barren sand until the delta 
waa Created; and man, at so remote a period that we have 
no clue to an approxunate date, occupied the fertile soil 
thus bom of the river Nile^ and that comer of savage 
Afnca, rescued &om its barreiiiiess, became Egypt, and 
took the first rank in the earth's history. 


For that eittraordinary land the world has ever oou- 
tendedp and will yet contend. 

From the Persian conquest to the present day, although 
the scene of continual strife, Egypt has been an example 
of almost uninternipted produetiveueas. Its geographical 
portion afforded peculiar advantages for commercial enter* 
prise. Bounded on the east by the Bed Sea, on the north 
by the Mediterranean^ while the fertilizing Nile afforded 


inland communication, Egypt became the moat prosperous 
and civilized country of the earth. Egypt was not only 
created by the Nile, but the very enabence of its inhabitants 
depended upon the annual inundation of that river* thus 
all that related to the Nile was of vital importance to the 
people; it was the hand that fed them. 

j^gypt depending so entirely upon the river* it was 
natural that the origin of those mysterious waters shoiild 
have absorbed the attention of t hinkin g men. It was 
unlike all other rivers- In July and August, when Euro¬ 
pean streams were at tbeir lowest in the summer heat, the 
Nile was at the fli>od! In Egypt there was no ramfall— 
not even a drop of dew in those parched deserts through 
which, for 860 mflea of latitude, the glorious river flowed 
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without a tributary, licked up by the burning sun, and 
gulped by the exhaustiiig sand of Nubian deaerta, aupport- 
ing all losses by evaporation and absorption, the noble 
flood shed its annual bleaainga upon Egypt. An anomaly 
among rivers; flooding in the driest fleason; everlasting in 
sandy deserts; where was its hidden origin? where were 
the sources of the Nile ? 

This was from the earliest period the great geographical 
question to be solved. 

In the advanced stage of civilization of the present era, 
we look with regret at the possession by the Moslem of the 
fairest portions of the world—of countries so favoured by 
climate and by geographical porition, that, in the early 
days of the earth’s history, they were the spots most 
coveted; and that such favoured places should, through the 
Moslem rule, be barred from the advancement that has 
attended lands less adapted by nature for development. 
There are no countries of the earth so valuable, or that 
would occupy so important a position in the family of 
nations, as Turkey in Eniopo, Aria Minor, and Egypt, 
under a civilized and Christian government. 

As the great highway to India, Egypt is the most 
interesting country to the EngUah. The extraordinary 
fertility being due entirely to the Nile, 1 trust that I may 
have added my mite to the treasury of scientific knowledge 
by completing the discovery of the sources of that wouder- 
ful river, and thereby to have opened a way to the heart of 
Africa, which, though dark in our limited perspective, may, 
at some futnie period, be the path to civilization. 

I ofiei to the world my narrative of many years of hard¬ 
ships and diflicnltieB, happily not vainly spent in this great 
enterprise; should some un-ambitions spirits reflect, that 
the results are hardly worth the sacrifice of the best years 
of life thus devoted to exile and suffering, let them remcm- 
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ber that “we are placed on earth for a certain penod, to 
fulfil to our several conditions and degrees of 

mifiH those duties by which the earth’s history is carried 
oil”* 

• E. L. Bulwtir'B litomtme, mS MwinCM." 
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CHAPTER I 

THE EEFEDmON 

1h March, 1S61,1 commenced an expedition to dbcover the 
sources of the Nile, with the hope of meeting the East 
African expedition of Captains Sp^e and Grant, that had 
been sent by the English Government from the South, vid 
Zanxibar, for that object. 1 had not the presumption to 
publish my intentiou, aa the sources of the Nile bad hitherto 
defied aU explorers, hut I inwardly determined to 
accomplish this difficult task or to die in the attempt. 
From my youth I had been inured to hardships and 
endurance in wild sports in tropical climates, and when I 
gazed upon the map of Africa 1 had a wild hope, mingled 
with humility, that, even as the insignificant worm bores 
through the hardest oak, I might by perseverance reach 
the heart of Africa. 

I could not conceive that anything in this world had 
power to resist a determined wiU, so long as health and life 
remained. The failure of every former attempt to reach 
the Nile source did not astonish me, aa the e:q>6ditioiis had 
consisted of parties, which, when difficulties occur, gener¬ 
ally end in difference of opinion and retreat; I therefore 

1+A.X, I 
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determined to proceed alone, tmating in tbe guidance of a 
Divine Providence and the good fortune that sometimea 
attends a tenacity of ptnpose, 1 weighed carefoliy the 
chances of the imdertakmg. Before me—^untrodden AMca; 
against me—^the obstacles that had defeated the world 
aince its creation; on my side—a somewhat tough consti¬ 
tution, perfect independence, a long experience in savage 
life, and both time and means which I intended to devote 
to the object without limit. England had never sent an 
expedition to the Kile sources previous to that under the 
command of Speke and Grant. Bruce, ninety years ago, 
had succeeded in tracing the source of the Blue or Leaser 
Nile: thus the honour of that discovery belonged to Great 
Britain; Speke was on bis road &om the South; an d 1 felt 
conJhdent that my gallant friend would leave his bones upon 
the path rather than submit to failure. I trusted that 
England would not be beaten; and although 1 hardly 
dared to hope that 1 could succeed where others greater 
than I had failed, I determined to sacrifice all in the 
attempt. Had 1 been alone it would have been no hard 
lot to die upon the untrodden path before me, but there 
was one who, although my greatest comfort, was also my 
greatest care; one whose life yet dawned at so early an age 
that womanhood was still a future. I HhiifldtuWI ^t the 
prospect for her, should she be left alone in savage larula 
at my death; and gladly would I have left her in the 
luxuries of home instead of exposing her to the Tnispr iftH 
of Africa. It was in vain that I implored her to remain, 
and that I painted the difficulties and perils still blacker 
than I supposed they really would be: she was resolved, 
with woman’s constancy and devotion, to share all dangers 
and to follow me through each rough footstep of the wild 
life before me, “And Ruth said. Entreat me not to leave 
thee, or to return from following after thee; for whither 
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thou goest 1 will go, and wh«re thou lodgest I will lodge; 
thy people shall be my people, and thy God my God: where 
thou diest will I die, and there will I be buried: the Lord 
do so to me and more also, if aught but death part t hee 
and me." 

Thus accompanied by my wife, on the I5tb April, 1801, 
I sailed up the Nile from Cairo. The wind blew fair and 
strong from the north, and we flew towards the south 
against the stream, watching those mysterions waters with 
a firm resolve to track them to their distant fountain. 

On arrival at Korosko in lat. 22® 44' in twenty-aia days 
from Cairo we started across the Nubian desert, thus 
cutting off the western bend of the Nile, and in seven days' 
forced camel march we agEiin reached the river at Abofl 
Hamed. The journey through that desert is most fatigu¬ 
ing, as the march averages fifteen hours a day through a 
wilderness of scorching sand and glowing basalt rocks. 
The simoom was in full force at that season (May), and the 
tbennometer, placed in the shade by the water skins, 
stood at 114® Fahr. 

No drinka ble water was procurable on the route: thiia 
our supply was nearly expended upon reaching the welcome 
Nile. After eight days' march on the ma rgin of the river 
from Aboii Hamed through desert, but in view of the palm 
trees that bordered the river, we arrived at Berber, a con¬ 
siderable town in lat. 17® 58' on the banks of the Nile. 

Berbm is eight days' camel march from Khartoum (at 
the junction of the White and Blue Nilea, in lat. 16® 30'), 
and is the regular caravan route between that town and 
Cairo. 

From the slight experience I had gained in the journey 
to Berber, I felt convinced that success in my Nile expedi¬ 
tion would be impossible without a knowledge of Arabic. 
My dragoman had me completely in his power, and 1 
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resolved to become mdependent of all mtieq>refce!:s as soon 
ae possible. I therefore arranged a plan of eiploration for 
the first year to embrace the affluents to the Nile &om the 
Abyssinian range of mountains, intending to follow op the 
Atbara river from its jimction with the Nile in lat. 17" 37' 
ftwentj miles south of Berber), and to examine all the 
Nile tributaries (tom the south-east as far as the Blue 
Nile, which river I hoped ultimately to descend to Khar¬ 
toum. I imagined that twelve months would be sufficient 
to complete such an exploration, by which time I should 
have gained a sufficient knowledge of Arabic to enable me 
to start (tom Khartoum for my White Nile expedition. 
Accordingly 1 left Berbfer on the nth June, 1801, and 
arrived at the Atbara junction with the Nile on the I3th. 

There b no portion of the Nile so great in its volume as 
that part situated at the Atbara junction. The river 
Atbara b about 450 yards in average width, and (tom 
twenty-five to thirty feet deep during the rainy season. 
It bri^ down the entire drainage of Eastern Abysaink, 
receiving as affluents into its main stream the great rivers 
Tacc^ (or Settite), in addition to the Salaam and Angrab. 

junction of the Atbara in lat. 17“ 37' N. b thus, in a 
direct line from Alexandria, about 840 geographical milea 
of latitude, and, including the westerly bend of the Nile, 
its bed will be about eleven hundred miles in length, ftom 
the mouth of its last tributary the Atbara until it meets 
the sea. Thus, eleven hundred miles of absorption and 
evaporation through sandy deserts and the delta must be 
sustained by the river between the Atbara junction and the 
Mediterranean; accordingly there b an immense loss of 
water; and the grandest volume of the NDe must be just 
below the Atbara junction. 

It b not my intention in the present work to enter into 
the details of my first year’s exploration on the Abyssinian 
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frontier; that being ao extensive and so completely isolated 
from the grand White NUe expedition, that an amalgama¬ 
tion of the two would create confusion, I shall therefore 
reserve the exploration of the Abysainian tributaries for a 
future publication, and confine my present description of 
the Abyasiiiian rivers to a general outline of the Atbara and 
Blue Nile, showing the origin of their floods and their 
effect upon the iuundations in Lower Egypt. 

I followed the banks of the Atbara to the junction of the 
Settite or Taccazy river; I then followed the latter grand 
stream into the Abyssmian mountains in the Base country. 
From thence I crossed over to the rivers Salaam and Angrab, 
at the foot of the magnificent range of moontaina from 
which they flow direct into the Atbara, Having explored 
those rivers I passed through an extensive and beautiful 
tract of country forming a portion of Abysrinia on the 
south bank of the river Salaam; and again crossing the 
Atbara, I arrived at tlie frontier town of Gellabat; known 
by Bruce as "Bas el Feel.*' Marching due west from that 
point 1 arrived at the rivet Rahad in about lat. 12'’ 30'; 
descending its banks I crossed over a narrow strip of 
country to the west, arriving at the river Binder, and 
following these streams to their junction with the Blue 
Nile, I descended that grand river to Khartoum, having 
been exactly twelve months from the day I had left Berber, 

The whole of the above-mentioned rivers, i.e. the Atbara, 
Settite, Salaam, Angrab, Rahad, Binder, and Blue Nde, 
are the great drains of Abyssinia, all having a uniform 
course from south-east to north-west, and meeting the main 
Nile in two mouths; by the Blue Nile at Khartoum, 
16* 30', and by the Atbara, in lat. 17“ 37'. The Blue Nile 
during the dry season is so reduced that there is not auffi- 
cient water for the small vessels engaged in transporting 
proiluce from Sennaar to Khartoum; at that time the water 
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18 beautifully clear, and, reflecting the cloudless afcy, ita 
colour has given it the weJI-knowD name of Bahr el Azrak. 
or Blue River. No water is more delicious than that of 
the Blue Nile; in great contrast to that of the White rivet, 
which is never clear, and has a disagreeable taata of 
y^etation. This diflerenoe in the quality of the waters 
m a distinguishing characteristic of the two rivers; the 
one, the Blue Nile, is a rapid mountaui stream, rising aud 
falling with great rapidity; the other is of late origin, 
flowi^ through vast marahes. The coutse of the Blue 
Nile is through fertile soil; thus there is a trifling loss hy 
absorption, and during the heavy rains a vast amount of 
earthy matter of a red colour is contributed by its waters 
to the general fertilizing deposit of the Nile in Lower 
Egypt. 

The Atbara, although so important a river in the rainy 
seaMn of Abyssinia, is perfectly dry for several months 
during the year, and at the time I ftrat saw it, Jtme 13, 
1861, it was a mere sheet of glaring sand; in fact a portion 
of the desert through which it flowed. For upwards of 
one hundred and fifty miles &om its junction with the Nile, 
it ia perfectly dry from the beginning of March to June. 
At intervals of a few miles there are pools or ponds of water 
left in the deep holes below the general average of the 
rivet's bed. In these pools, some of which may be a nule 
in length, are congregated all the inhabitants of the river, 
who as the stream disappears are forced to close quarter^ 
m these narrow asylums; thus, crocodiles, hippopotami, 
fish, and large turtle are crowded in extraordinary num¬ 
bers, until the commencement of the rains in Abyssima 
once more sets them at Uberty by sending down a fresh 
volume to^ the river. The rainy season commences in 
Abyssinia in the middle of May, but the country being 
parched by the summer heat, the first mina ate absorbed 
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by the soil, and the torrenta do notJiU until the middle of 
June. From June to the middle of September the storms 
are temfic; every raidne becomes a n^ing torrent; trees 
are rooted up by the mountain streams swollen above their 
banks, and the Atbara becomes a vast river, bringing down 
with an overwhelming current the total drainage of four 
large rivers—the Settite, Roy&n, Salaam, and Angrab, in 
addition to its own original VDlume. Its waters are dense 
with soil washed &om most fertile lands far from its point 
of junction with the Nile; masses of bamboo and drift¬ 
wood, together with large trees, and frequently the dead 
bodies of elephants and buffaloes, are hurled along its 
muddy waters in wild confusion, bringing a rich harvest to 
the Arabs on its banks, who are ever on the look-out for 
the river’s treasures of fuel and timber. 

The Blue Nile and the Atbara receiving tbe entire 
drainage of Abyssinia, at the same time pour their flood 
into the main Nile in the middle of June. At that season 
the White Nile is at a considerable level, although not at its 
hif^hesl; and the sudden rush of water descending from 
Abyssinia into the main channel already at a fair level from 
the White Nile, causes the annual inundation in Lower 
Egypt. 

During the year that 1 passed in the northern portion of 
Abysrinia and its froutiere, the rains continued with great 
violence for three months, the lost shower falling on the 
16th September, from which date there was neither dew 
nor rain until the following May. The great rivers es- 
pended, and the mountain-torreuts dried up; the Atbara 
disappeared, and once more became a sheet of glaring 
sand. The rivers Settite, Salaam, and Angrab, although 
much reduced, are nevertheless perennial streams, flowing 
into the Atbara from the lofty Ab^^nian mountains, but 
tbe parched, sandy bed of the latter river absorbs tbe 
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entire Bupply, nor does one drop of water reach the Nile 
from the Atbara during the dry season. The wonderfril 
absorption by the sand of that river is an illustration of the 
impotence of the Blue Nile to contend unaided with the 
Nubian desetta, which, were it not for the steady volume 
of the White Nile, would drink every drop of water before 
the river could pass the 25th degree of latitude. 

The principal affluents of the Blue Nile ate the Rahad 
and Binder, flowing, like all others, from Abyssinia, The 
Rahad is entirely dry during the dry season, and the 
Binder is reduced to a succession of deep pools, divided 
by sandbanks, the bed of the river being exposed. These 
pools are the resort of numerous hippopotami and the 
natural inhabitants of the river. 

Having completed the exploration of the various 
affluents to the Nile from Abyssinia, passing through the 
Base country and the portion of Abyssinia occupied by 
Mek Nimmur, I arrived at Khartoum, the capital of the 
Soudan provinces, on the 11th June, 1862. 

Khartoum is situated in lat. 15“ 29', on a point of land 
forming the angle between the White and Blue Niles at 
their junction, A more miserable, filthy, and unhealthy 
spot can hardly be imagiiied. Far as the eye can reach, 
upon all sides, is a sandy desert. The town, chiefly com¬ 
posed of huts of unbumt brick, extends over a flat hardly 
above the level of the river at high-water, and is occaaion- 
ally flooded. Although containing about 30,000 inhabi¬ 
tants, and densely crowded, there are neither drains nor 
cesspools: the streets are redolent with inconceivable 
nuisances; should animals die, they remain where they 
fall, to create pestilence and disgust. There are, neverthe¬ 
less, a few respectable houses, occupied by the traders of 
the country, a small proportion of whom are Italians, 
French, and Germans, the European population numbering 
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about thirty^ Greckfij, Syrians, Copts, Armeniana, Turks, 
Arabs, and Egyptians, form the motley inhabitants of 
Khartoum. 

There are consuls for France, Austria, and America, 
and with much pleasure I acknowledge many kind atten* 
tions, and assistance received from the two former, M. 
Tbibaut and Herr HansaU. 

Khartoum is the seat of government, the Soudan pro¬ 
vinces being under the control of a Goveraor-general, with 
despotic power. In 1861 , there were about six thousand 
troops quartered in the town; a portion of these were 
Egyptians; other regiments were composed of blacks from 
Kordofan, and from the White and Blue Niles, with one 
regiment of Amouts, and a battery of artillery. These 
troops are the curse of the country: as in the case of most 
Turkish and Egyptian officials, the receipt of pay is most 
irregular, and accordingly the soldiers are under loose 
discipline. Foraging and plunder is the business of the 
Egyptian soldier, and the miserable natives must submit to 
insult and ill-treatment at the will of the brutes who 
pillage them od libitum. 

In 1862 , Moosa Pasha was the Governor-general of the 
Soudan. This man was a rather exaggerated specimen of 
Turkish authorities in general, combining the worst of 
Oriental failings with the brutaUty of a wild animal. 

During his a dmin istration the Soudan became utterly 
ruined; governed by military force, the revenue was un¬ 
equal to the expenditure, and fresh taxes were levied upon 
the inhabitants to an extent that paralysed the entire 
country. The Turk never improves. Thera is an Arab 
proverb that “the grass never grows in the footprint of a 
Turk,” and nothing can be more aptly expressive of the 
character of the nation than this simple adage. Mis- 

govemment, monopoly, extortion, and oppression, are the 
1 * 
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certain accompanunents of Turldab administratioiL At a 
great distance from aU civilisation, and separated &om 
Lower Egypt by the Nubian deserts, Khartoum affords a 
wide held for the development of Egyptian official charac¬ 
ter. Every official plimdeca; the Governor-general extorts 
ffom all sides; he fills his pri vatc pockets by throwing every 
conceivable obstacle in the way of prt^ress, and embarrasses 
every commercial movement in order to extort bribes from 
individuafs. Following the general rule of his predecessors, 
a new governor upon arrival exhibits a spasmodic energy. 
Attended by cavasses and soldiers, be rides through every 
street of Khartoum, abusing the underlings for past 
u^lect, ordering the streets to be swept, and the town to be 
thoroughly cleansed; he visits the market-place, examines 
the quality of the bread at the bakers' stalls, and the meat 
at the butchers’. He tests the accuracy of the weights 
and scales; fines and imprisons the impostors, and insti¬ 
tutes a complete reform, concluding his sanitary and 
phiianthropic arrangements by the imposition of some local 
taxes. 

The town is comparatively sweet; the bread is of fair 
weight and rize, and the new governor, like a new broom, 
has swept all clean. A few weeks glide aw'ay, and the 
nose again recalls the savoury old times when streets were 
never swept, and filth once more reigns paramount. The 
town relapses into its former state, again the false weights 
usurp the place of honest measures, and the only permanent 
and visible sigu of the new administration is the local 
tax. 


From the highest to the lowest official, dishonesty and 
deceit are the rule—and each robs in proportion to his grade 
in the Government employ—the onus of extortion falling 
upon the natives; thus, exorbitant taxes are levied upon 
the agnculturists, and the industry of the inhabitants is 
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diabeartened oppression. The taxes are coUectedb j the 
soldiery, wto naturally extort by violence an excess of the 
actual impost; accordingly the Arabs limit their cultivation 
to their bare necessities, fearing that a productive farm 
would entail an extorlnonate demand, heaviest and 
most unjust tax is that upon the **Bageer,” or water-wheel, 
by which the farmer irrigates his otherwise barren soil. 

The erection of the sageer is the first step necessary to 
cultivation. On the borders of the river there is much land 
available for agrtcultiue; but fiom an almost total want of 
ram the ground must be constantly irrigate by artificial 
means. I^o sooner does an enterpiiting fellow erect a 
water-wheel, than he b taxed, not only for his wheel, but 
he brings upon himself a perfect enree, as the soldiers 
employed for the coUeotion of taxes fasten upon hb garden, 
and insist upon a variely of extras in the shape of butter, 
corn, vegetables, sheep, &c. for themselves, which almost 
ruin the proprietor. Any government but that of Egypt 
and Turkey would offer a bonus for the erection of irrigat- 
ing machinery that would give a stimulus to cultivation, 
and multiply the produce of the country ; but the only rule 
without an exception, is that of Turkbh extortiou. I have 
never met with any Turkish official who would take the 
slightest interest in plans for the improvement of the 
country, unless he discovered a means of filling his priv^ate 
purse. Thus in a country where nature has been hard in 
her measure dealt to the inhabitants, they are still more 
reduced by oppression. The Arabs fly bom their villages 
on the approach of the brutal tax-^thereia, driving their 
flocks floH herds with them to distant countries, and leaving 
their standing crops to the mercy of the soldiery. No one 
r yi vi conceive tte suffering of the country. 

The general aspect of the Soudan is that of misery; nor 
is there a single feature of attraction to recompense a 
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European for the drawbacks of pestilential climate and 
brutal associations. To a stranger it appears a superlative 
folly that the Egyptian Government should have retained 
a possession, the occupation of which is wholly unprofit¬ 
able ; the receipts being far below the expenditure, * ‘ malgie'' 
the increased taxation. At so great a distance from the 
sea-coast and hemmed in by immense deserts, there is a 
difficnlty of transport that must nullify all commercial 
transactions on an extended scale. 

The great and most important article of commerce as an 
export &om the Soudan, is gum arahic—this Lb produced 
by several species of mimosa, the finest quality being a 
product of Kordofan; the other natural productions ex¬ 
ported are senna, bides, and ivory. All merchandise both 
to and from the Soudan must be transported tipon camels, 
no other animals being adapted to the deserts. The 
cataracts of the Nile between Asaonan and Khartoum 
rendering the navigation next to impossible, the camel is 
the only medium of transport, and the uncertainty of pro- 
cunug them without great delay b the trader’s greatest 
difficulty. The entire country is subject to droughts that 
occasion a total desolation, and the want of pasture entails 
starvation upon both cattle and camels, rendering it at 
certain seasons impossible to transport the productions of 
the country, and thus stagnating aU enterprise. Upon 
exbting conditioDs the Soudan b worthless, having neither 
natural capabilities nor political importance; but there b, 
nevertheless, a reason that first prompted its occupation by 
the Egyptians, and that b in force to the present day. 
The Simdan skives. 

Without the White Nile trade Khartoum would almost 
cease to exbt; and that trade b kidnapping and murder. 
The character of the Khartoumers nee^ no further 
comment. The amount of ivory brought down from the 
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White Nile is a mere bagatelle as an export, the annual 
value being about £40,000. 

The people foi the most part engaged in the neiariouB 
traffic of the White Nile are Syrians, Copts, Turks, Cir- 
casaiana, and some few Europeans, So closely connected 
with the difficulties of my erpedition is that accursed slave- 
trade, that the so-caUed ivory trade of the White Nile 
requires an explanation. 

Throughout the Soudan money is exceedingly scarce and 
the rate of interest exorbitant, varyiug, according to the 
securities, from thirty-six to eighty per cent,; this fact 
proves general poverty and dishonesty, and acts as a 
preventive to aU improvement. So high and fatal a rate 
deters all honest enterprise, and the country must lie in 
min under such a system. The wild speculator borrows 
upon such terms, to rise suddenly like a rocket, or to fall 
like its exhausted stick. Thus, honest enterprise being 
impossible, dishonesty takes the lead, and a successful 
expedition to the White Nile is supposed to overcome aU 
charges. There are two classes of White Nile traders, the 
one capita], the other being penniless adven¬ 

turers; the same system of operations is pursued by both, 
but that of the former will be evident from the description 
of the latter. 

A man without means forms an expedition, and borrows 
money for this purpose at 100 per cent, after this fashion. 
He agrees to repay the lender in ivory at one-half its 
market value. Having obtained the required sum, he 
hires several vessels and engages &oiq 100 to 300 men, 
composed of Arabs and runaway villains fmm distant 
countnes, who have found an asylum from justice in the 
obscurity of Khartoum. He purchases guns and large 
quantities of ammunition for his men, together with a few 
hundred pounds of glass beads. The piratical ej:pedition 
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being complete! be pAjB his men months' wages in 
advance, at the rate of forty-five piastres (nine shilliogs) 
per months and agrees to give them eighty piastres per 
month for any period exceeding the five months advanc^. 
His men receive their advance partly in cash and partly in 
cotton stuffs for clothes at an exorbitant price. Every man 
has a strip of paper, upon which is written by the clerk of 
the expedition the amount he has received both in goods 
and money, and this paper he must produce at the final 
settlement* 

The vessels sail about December, and on arrival at the 
deaired locality, the party dkembark and proceed into the 
interior, until they arrive at the village of some n^ro chief, 
with whom they establish an intimacy. Charmed with his 
new friends, the power of whose weapons he acknowledges, 
the negro chief does not neglect the opportunity of seeking 
their alliance to attack a hostile neighbour* Marching 
throughout the night, guided by their negro hosts, they 
bivouac within an hour's march of the unsuspeetiug village 
doomed to an attach about half an hour before break of 
day. The time arrive and quietly surrounding the villa^ 
while its occupants are still sleepmg, they fire the gra^ 
huts in all directions, and pour volleys of musketry through 
the flaming thatch. Panic-stricken, the unfortunate vie- 
tuns rush &oni their burning dwellings, and the men are 
shot down like pheasants in a battue, while the women and 
children, bewildered in the danger and confusion, are kid¬ 
napped and secnied. The herds of cattle, still within their 
kraal or aaxeeba,” are easily disposed of, and are driven 
off with great rejoicing, as the prize of victory. The women 
^d cMldreu are then fastened together, the former secured 
iu an instrument called a sheba, made of a forked pole, the 
n^k of the prisoner fitting into the fork, secured by a cross 
piece lashed behind, while the wrists, brought together in 
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adv&nce of the body, are tied to the pole. The chUdien 
aie then fastened by theii oecl^ with a rope attached to the 
women, and thus foim a U'nng ebainj in which order they 
are marched to the head-quartera in company with the 
captured herds. 

This b the commenoement of business: should there be 
ivory in any of the huts not destroyed by the fire, it is 
appropnated; a geuaral plunder takea place. The trfidar'fl 
party dig up the floors of the huts to search for iron hoesj 
which axe generally thus concealed^ as the greatest treasure 
of the negroes; the granariea are overtnmed and wantonly 
destroyed, and the hands are cut off the bodies of the slain 
the more easily to detach the copper or iron bracelets that 
are usually worn. With this booty the (rnffera returu to 
their negro ally: they have thrashed and discomfited his 
enemy, which delights him; they pr^nt hira with thirly^ 
or forty bead of cattle, which intoxicates him with joy, and 
a present of a pretty little captive girl of about fourteen 
completes his happiness. 

But business only commenced^ The negro covets cattlej 
and the trader has now captured perhaps 2p000 head~ They 
are to be had for ivory, and shortly the tusks appear. 
Ivory is daily brought into camp in exchange for cattle, 
a t wftk for a cow, according to sire—a profitable business^ as 
the cows have cost nothing. The trade proves brisk; but 
still there remain some little customs to be observed some 
slight fotmalitdes, well understood by the White Nile trade. 
The slaves and two-thirds of the raiptnred cattle belong to 
the trader^ but bis men claim as their perquisite one-thifd 
of the stolen animals. These having been divided, the 
slaves are put up to public auction among the men, who 
purchase such ae they require; the amount being entered 
on the papers (serki) of the purchaserSp. to be reckoned 
against their wages. To avoid the exposure, should the 
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docomeot fall ioto the handa of the OoTcnunent or 
European consuls, tbe amount is not entered as for the 
purchase of a stave, but is divided for fictitious supplies— 
thus, should a slave he purchased for 1000 piastres, that 
amount would appear on the document somewhat as 
follows: 


St»p 

Tuioaih («p) . « ^ , 

Araki 

HkM 

Cotton Clotb 

...... JW 


],000 


The slaves sold to the men are constantly being changed 
and resold among themselves; but should the relativea of 
the kidnapped women and children wish to ransom them, 
the trader takes them &om his men, cancels the amount of 
purchase, and restores them to their relations for a certaiu 
number of elephants’ tusks, as may be agreed upon. 
Should any alave attempt to escape, she is punished either 
by brutal flog^g, or shot or hanged, as a warning to 
others. 

An attack or razzia, such as described, generally leads to 
a quarrel with the negro ally, who in his turn is murdered 
and plundered by the trader—his women and children 
naturally becoming slaves. 

A good season for a party of a hundred and fifty men 
Aould produce about two hundred cantars (20,000 lbs.) of 
ivory, valued at Ehartoum at £4,000. The men being paid 
in slaves, the wages should be nil, and there should be a 
surplus of four or five hundred slaves for the trader’s own 
profit—^worth on an average five to sis pounds each. 

The boats are accordingly packed with a human cargo, 
and a portion of the trader's men accompany them to the 
Soudan, while the remainder of the party form a camp or 
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Bettlement in the country they have adopted, and indufi- 
triotiflly plunder, massacre, and eoslavej until their master^s 
return with boats from Khartoum in the following season, 
by which time they are supposed to have a cargo of 
slaves and ivory ready for shipment. The business thus 
thoroughly estabhahed, the slaves are lauded at various 
points within a few days* journey of Khartoum^ at which 
places are agents, or purchasers, waiting to receive them 
with dollars prepared for cash payments. The purchasers 
and dealers are, for the most part, Arabs* The slaves 
are then marched across the country to different places ; 
many to Seimaar, where they are sold to other dealers, 
who sell them to the Arabs and to the Turks. Others are 
taken immense distances to ports on the Red Sea, Souakkn, 
and Masowa, there to be shipped for Arabia and Persia, 
Many are sent to Cairo, and in fact they are disseminated 
throughout the slave-dealing East, the White Nile being 
the great nursery for the supply. 

The amiable trader returns from the White Nile to 
Khartoum; bands over to bis creditor sufficient ivory to 
liquidate the original loan of £1.000, and. already a man 
of capital, be commences as an independent trader* 

Such was the White Nile trade when I prepared to start 
from Khartoum on my expedition to the Nile sources. 
Every one in Khartoum, with the exception of a few 
EuropeanSp was in favour of the slave-trade, and looked 
with jealous eyes upon a stranger venturing within the 
precincts of their holy land; a land sacred to slavery sad to 
every abomination and villainy that man can commit. 

The Turkish officials pretended to discountenance slavery: 
at the same time every house in Khartoum was full of 
slaves, and the Egyptian officers had been in the habit of 
receiving a portion of their pay in aiavesp precisely as the 
men employed on the WTiite Nile were paid by their 
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employers. The Egyptian authorities looked upon the 
exploration of the ^Vhite Kile by a European traveller as 
an infiingement of their slave territory that resulted fiwm 
espionage^ and every obstacle was thrown in my way. 

Foreseeing many difficulties, 1 had been supplied, before 
leaving Egypt, with a fiiiiian from H. E. Said Pasha the 
Tioeroy, by tiie request of H, B, M. agent, Sir R. Colquhoun; 
but t-hia document was ignored by the Governor- 
general of the Soudan, Moosa Pasha, under the miserable 
prevarication that the firman was for the Pasha's dominions 
and for the Nile; whereas the White Kde was not accepted 
as the jYtfe, but was known as the White River^ 1 was 
thus refused boats, and in fact all assistance. 

To organize an enterprise so difficult that it had hitherto 
defeated the whole world required a careful selection of 
attendants, and I looked with despair at the prospect 
before me. The only men procurable for escort were tho 
nuserable cut-throats of Khartoum, accustomed to murder 
end pillage in the White Nile trade, and excited not by the 
love of adventure but by the desire for plunder: to start 
with such men appeared mere insanity. There was a still 
greater difficulty in connexion with the White Nile, For 
years the infernal traffic in slaves and its attendant honors 
had existed like a pestilence in the n^ro conntnes, and had 
so exasperated the tribes, that people, who in former times 
were friendly, had become hostile to all comers. An 
exploration to the Nile sources was thus a march through 
an enemy s country, end required a power fill force of well- 
armed men. For the traders there was no great difficulty, 
as they took the initiative in hostilities and had fixed campa 
as points d'appui,” but for an explorer there was no 
alternative but a direct forward noATch without any com- 
tnumcations with the rear. I had. but slight hope of 
success without assistance from the authorities in the shape 
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of m^u accufitomed to dificipline; I ac^otdingly wrote to the 
British consul at Aieiandria, and requested him to apply 
for a few soldierB and boats to aid me in so difficult 
an enterprise p After some months^ delay, owing to the 
great distance ftom Khartoum, I received a reply, in¬ 
closing a letter from lamael Pasha (the present Viceroy)| 
the regent during the absence of Said Pashut the 

application. 

I confess to the enjoyment of a real difficulty^ From the 
first I bad obser\'ed that the Egyptian authorities did not 
widi to encourage English explorations of the slave* 
producing districts, as auch examinations would he detri¬ 
mental to the traflic^ and would lead to reports to the 
European govemiDenta that would ultimately prohibit the 
trade; it was perfectly cleat that the utmost would be 
done to prevent my eKp^cditmn from starling. This 
opposition gave a piquancy to the undertaking, and I 
resolved that nothing should thwart my plans. Accord¬ 
ingly 1 set to work in earnests I had taken the precaution 
to obtain an order upon the Treasury at Khartoum for 
what money I required, and as ready cash performs won¬ 
ders in that county of credit and delay, I was within a 
few weeks ready to start-^ 1 engaged three vesselsp include 
ing two large npggurs or sailing barges, and a good d^ked 
vessel with comfortable cabinsj known by &U Nile tourists 
as a diahbiah. 

The preparations for such a voyage are no trifles. I 
required forty-five armed men as escort, forty men as 
sailors, whichj with servants, &c. raised my party to 
ninety-six* The voyage to Gondokoro, the navigable limit 
of the Nilcj was reported to be from forty-five to fifty days 
from Khartoum I but provisions were necessary for four 
months, as the boatmen would return to Khartoum with 
the vessels, after lauding me and my party. In the hope 
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of meeting Speke and Grant's party, I loaded the boata 
with an extra (juantity of com, ma k i n g a total of & himdxed 
urdepa (rather exceeding 400 bushels), I had arranged the 
hosts to cany twenty-one donkeys, foui camels, and four 
horses; which 1 hoped would render me independent of 
porters, the want of transport being the great difficulty. 
The saddles, paeks, and pods, were all made under my own 
superintendance; nor was the slightest tiifie neglected in 
the necessary arrangements for success. In all the detail, 
I was much assisted by a most exceUent mun whom I had 
to accompany me as my head man, a German 
carpenter, Johann Schmidt, 1 had formerly met him hunt¬ 
ing on the banks of the Settite river, in the Bas£ country, 
where he was pnrchaamg living animals from the Arabs, 
for a contractor to a mezmgerie in Europe; be was an 
excellent sportsman, and an energetic and courageous 
fellow; perfectly sober and honest. AlasI “the spirit was 
willing, but tbe flesh was weak,*' and a hollow cough, and 
emaciation, attended with burried respiration, suggested 
disease of the lungs. Day after day he faded gradually, 
and I endeavoured to persuade him not to venture upon 
such a perilous journey as that before me: nothing would 
persuade him that he was in danger, and he had an idea 
that the climate of Khartoum was more injurious than the 
\\ hite Kile, and that the voyage would improve bis health. 
Full of good feeling, and a wish to please, he persisted in 
working and perfecting the various arrangements, when he 
should have been saving his strength for a severer trial. 
Meanwhile, my prepaiatiorm progreaaed, I Lad clothed 
my men all in uniform, and had armed them with double- 
barrelled guns and rifles. I had explained to them 
thoroughly the object of my journey, and that implicit 
obedience would be enforced, so long as they were in my 
service; that no plunder would be permitted, and that 
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their namea were to be registered at the publio Divan before 
they started. They promised fidelity and deirotiont but a 
greater set of scoundreU in physiognomy I never eti- 
countered. Each man received five months' wages in 
advance, and I gave them an entertainment with abundance 
to eat and drinkt to enable them to start in good humour* 
We were just ready to start; the supplies were all on 
boards the donkeys and horses were shipped^ when an 
officer arrived bom the Divan, to demand from me the 
poll-tax that Moo^ Pasha, the Governor-general, had 
recently levied upon the inhabitanta; and to infonn me, 
that in the event of my refusing to pay the said tax for 
each of my men, amounting to one monfch^s wages per head,, 
he should detain my boats, I ordered my captain to hobt 
the British Sag upon each of the three boats, and sent my 
compliments to the government official telling him that I 
was neither a Turkish subject nor a trader, but an English 
explorer; that I was not responsible for the tax, and that 
if any Turkash official should board my boat, under the 
British flag, I should take the hberty of throwing him 
overboard* This announcement appeared so practical, 
that the official buniedly departed, while I nmehed my 
men on board, and ordered the boatmen to get ready to 
start. Just at that moment, a government vesseh by the 
merest chance, came swiftly down the river under sail, and 
in the clumsiest manner crashed right into us. The oars 
being lashed in their places on my boat, ready to start, were 
broken to pieces by the other vessel, which, fouling another 
of my boats just below, became fixed* The reis, or captain 
of the government boat that had caused the mischief, far 
from apolo^sing, commenced the foulest abuse; and refused 
to give oars in exchange for those he had destroyed. To 
start was impossible without oars, and an an^y altercation 
being carried on between my men and the government boat, 
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it was necessaiy to come to closer quarters. The reia of 
the government boat was a gigantic black, a Tokroim 
(native of Darfiir) who, confident in his strength, chal¬ 
lenged any one to come on board, nor did any of my 
fellows respond to the invitation. The insolence of Turkish 
government officials is beyond description^—my oars were 
cashed, and this inEolt was the reparation; so, stepping 
quickly on board, and brushing a few feQows on one side, 
1 was obliged to come to a physical explanation with the 
captain, which terminated in a delivery of the oars. The 
bank of the river was thronged with people, many were 
mere idlers attracted by the bustle of the start, and others, 
the fiienda and relatives of my people, who had come to 
say a last good-bye, with many women, to raise the Arab 
cry of parting. Among others, was a tall, debauched- 
looking fellow, excessively drunk and noisy, who, quarrelling 
with a woman who attempted to restrain him, insisted 
upon addresdng a little boy named Osman, declaring that 
he should not accompany me unless he gave him a dollar 
to get some drink. Osmdn was a sharp Arab boy of twelve 
years old, whom I had engaged as one of the tent servants, 
and the drunken Arab was his father, who wished to extort 
some cash from his son before he parted; but the boy 
Osmhn showed his filial affection in a most touching 
manner, by running into the cabin, and fetching a powerful 
hippopotamus whip, with which he requested me to have 
his father thrashed, or “he would never be gone/* TVithout 
indalging this amiable hoy’s desire, we shoved off; the 
three vessels rowed into the middle of the river, and hoisted 
sail; a fair wind, and strong current, moved us rapidly 
down the stream; the English flags fluttered gaily on the 
maate, and amidst the shouting of fareweHs, and the 
rattling of musketry, we started for the sources of the Nile. 
On pasdng the steamer belonging to the Dutch ladies, 
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Madame van Capelkn* and her Gharming daughter* 
Mademoiselle Tinn^p we saluted them with a volley, and 
kept up a mutual waving of handkercbiefe until out of 
view; little did we thuik that we ahodd never meet those 
land faces again, and that so dreadful a fate wodd envelop 
almoat the entire party.^ 

It was the 18th December, 1803, Thursday, one of the 
most lucky days for a start, according to Arab super- 
stition. In a few minutes we reached the acute angle 
found which we had to turn sharply into the White Nile 
at its junction with the Blue, It was blowing hard, and in 
tacking round the point one of the ut^gois carried away 
her yard, which fell upon deck and snapped in half, for¬ 
tunately w’ithout injuring either men or donkeys^ The 
yard being about a hundred feet in length was a complicated 
affair to splice; thus a delay took place in the act of 
starting, which was look^ upon as a had omen bj my 
supeistitious followers. The voyage up the White Nile I 
now ei^tiract verbatim from my journal. 

Friday, i9tA Iho^—ki daybreak took down the mast and 
unshipped all the rigging; hard at work splicing the yard. 
The men of course wished to visit their friends at Khar¬ 
toum. Gave strict orders that no man should leave the 
boats. One of the horsekeepers absconded before day¬ 
break ; sent after him* 

The junction of the two Niles is a vast flat aa far as the 
eye can reach, the White Nile being about two miles broad 
some distance above the point- Saati my vakeel (head¬ 
man) is on board one noggor as chief ; Johann on board the 
other, while I being on the dkhbiab, I trust all the animals 

• Tte «iti™ pMty diod of fmr on tb& Whl\a Kdop oxocptiiyff MwJfimoiidk 
fto* Thu TioUmi to tim (ktfil dfante of Ocntral AOic* vm U 

Bmimfl Van Ckpellui, two Butoh tnaid-Btruita. 
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will be well cared for, I am very fearful of Johann's state 
of health: the poor fellow is skin and bone, and 1 am 
afraid his lungs are affected; he b«m fever a gain tp-day; 
I have sent him quinine and wine, &c. 

20/^ Dec .—The whole of yesterday employed in splicing 
yard, repairing mast, and re^rigging. At 8.30 a.m, we got 
away with a spanking breeze. The diahbiah horrify 
leaky. The “tree” or rendezvous for all boats when 
leaving for the AVhite Kile voyage consists of three targe 
mimosas about four miles from the point of junction. The 
Kile at this spot about two miles wide—dead Sat banks— 
mimosas on west bank. My two cabin boys are ve^ 
useful, and Osman’s ringing laugh and constant imper¬ 
tinence to the crew and soldiers keep the boat alive;—he 
is a capital boy, a perfect gamin, and being a tailor by 
trade he is very useful—this accounts for his father wishing 
to detain h i m . The horses and donkeys very snug on 
board. At 1 p.m. passed Gebel Ouli, a small lull on south 
bank—course S.W. | S. At 8.30 p.m. reached Getia^, a 
village of mixed Arabs on the East bank—anchored. 

21 si Dec.- All day busy clearing decks, caulking ship, 
and making room for the camels on the noggors, as this is 
the village to which I had previously sent two men to select 
camels and to have them in readiness for my arrival. The 
men have been selecting sweethearts instead; thus I must 
wait here to-morrow, that being the “Soog” or market day. 
when I shall purchase my camels and milch goats. The 
b^ks of the river very imiuteresting, flat, desert, and 
mimosa bush. The soil is not so rich as on the bany^i ©f 
the Blue Nile—the dhurra (^ain) is small. The Kile is 
quite ^o miles wide up to this point, and the high-water 
mark is not more than five feet above the present level. 
The banka shelve gradually like the sands at low tide in 
England, and quite unlike the perpendicular banks of the 
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Blue Nile. Busy at gimsimtb’s work. The nights and 
morntngs Ace now cold, &om 60 to 62 Fahr. Johann makes 
me very anxious: 1 much he cannot last long, unless 
some sudden change for the better takes place. 

22d Dec, —Select^ two fine camels and shipped them in 
slings with some difficulty. Bought four oxen at nine herias 
each (15$.); the men delighted at the work of slaughtenng, 
and jerking the meat for the voyage. Bought four nulch 
goats at 9 ps. each, and laid in a large stock of dhuira straw 
for the animals. Cot all my men on board and sailed at 
4.30 F-M,, course due west; variation aUowed for, I have 
already reduced my men from wolves to lambs, and 1 
should like to see the outtageons acts of mutiny which are 
the scape^goats of the traders for laying their atrocities 
upon the men’s shoulders. I cannot agree with some 
writers in believing that personal strength is imnecessaiy 
to a traveller. In these savage countries it adds materially 
to the success of an expedition, provided that it be com^ 
bined with kindness of manner, justice, and unflin ching 
determination. Nothing impresses savages so forcibly as 
the po%Bcr to punish and reward. I am not sure that this 
theory is applicable to savages exclusively. Arrived at 
Wat Shely at 9 p.m. 

23d iJec.—Poor Hohann very ill. Bought two eameb, 
and shipped them all right: the market at this miserable 
village is as poor as that at Gefc^ne. The river is about a 
mile and a half wide, fringed with mimosas; country dead, 
flat; soil very sandy; much cultivation near the village, 
but the dhurra of poor quality. Saw many hippopotami 
in the river. 1 much regret that I allow'ed Johann to 
accompany me from Khartoum ; I feel convinced he can 
never rally from his present condition. 

24IA Z)ec.—Sailed yesterday at 4.5 p.m., course south. 
This morning we are off the Bagfira country on the west 
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bsiLk. Dead flats of tnimosas, many of the trees growuig 
in the water j the river generally sh^low, and many snags 
or dead stnmps of trees. I have been fortunate with my 
men, only one being drunk on leaving Wat Shely; him we 
carried forcibly on board. Paaaed the island of Hassaniah 
at 2.20 p.M.; the usual flat® covered with mimosa. The 
high-water mark upon the stems of these trees is three feet 
above the present level of the river j thus an immense 
extent of country must be flooded during the wet season, 
as there are no banks to the river. The water will retire 
in about two months, when the neighbourhood of the river 
will be thronged with natives and their flocks. All the 
natives of these part® are Arabs ; the Bagara tribe on the 
west bank. At W’at Shely some of the latter came on 
board to offer their services as slave-hunters, this ojieu 
offer conflxmmg the general custom of all vessels trading 
upon the WTiite Nile. 

2 ^ D&i .— The Tokroori boy, Saat, is very amiable in 
calling all the servants daily to eat together the residue 
from our table; but he being so far civilised, is armed with 
a huge spoon, and having a mouth tike a crocodile, he 
obtains a fearful advantage over the rest of the party, 
who eat the soup by dipping kisras (pancakes) bto it with 
their fingers. Meanwhile Seat sits among his invited 
guests, and works away with his spoon tike a sageer (water 
wheel), and gets an unwarrantable start, the soup dia- 
app^ring like water in the desert-. A dead calm the greater 
portion of the day; the river fringed with minion forest. 
These trees are the Soont {Acacia Artdtioa) which produce 
an excellent tannin: the fruit, "garra,” is used for that 
purpose, and produce® a rich brown dye: all my clothes 
and the uniforms of my men I dyed at Khartoum with this 
garra. The trees are about eighteen inohe® in diameter 
and thirty-five feet high; being in full foliage, their appear- 
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anoe from a di5tanc4> is good, but on a closer approach the 
forest proves to be a desolate swampp completely over¬ 
flowed; a mass of fallen dead trees protruding fcom. the 
stagnant waterSp a solitary crane perched here and there 
upon the rotten boughs; floating water-plants massed 
together! Biid forming green swimming islands, hitched 
generally among the sunken trunks and branches; somo’^ 
times slowly descending with the sluggish stream, bearing, 
Bpectre-hke, storks thus voyaging on natuie*s rafts from 
lands unknown. It is a fever-stricken wilderness—the 
current not esceeding a quarter of a mile per hour—the 
water coloured like an English horse-pond; a heaven for 
mosquitoes and a damp hell for man; fortunately» this 
being the cold season, the winged plagues are absent. The 
country beyond the inundated mimosa woods Ib of the 
usual sandy character, with thorny Kittur bush. Saw a 
few antelopes^ Stopped at a horrible swamp to collect 
firewood, jlnchored at night in a dead calm, well out in 
the river to escape malaria from the swamped forest. 
This is a precaution that the men would n^ect, and my 
expedition might suffer in consequence^ Christmas Day! 

2m Dec.—Good breeze at about 3 am.; made sail. 
I have never seen a fog in this part of Afiiea; although the 
neighbourhood of the river is swampy, the air is clear both 
in the morning and evening, Floatitig islands of water- 
plants are now very numerous^ There is a plant something 
like a small cabbage Stmiictest L.)* which floats 

alone until it meets a comrade; these umtCp and recruiting 
as they float onward, they eventually form masBca of many 
thousands, entangling with other species of water-plants 
and floating woods until they at length form floating 
islands^ Saw many hippopotami; the small hill in the 
Dinka country seen &om the mast-head at 9*15 a.m*, 
breeze light, but steady; the bonks of the river, high grass 
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and mimosas, but not forests as formerly. Water-liiiea in 
full bloom, white, but larger than the European variety. 
In the evening the crew and soldiers singing and drumming. 

27fA Z)ec.—Blowmg hard all night. Passed the Dinker 
hill at 3.30 a.h. Obliged to take in sail, as it buried the 
head of the vessel and we shipped much water. Staggering 
along under bare poles at about five mites per hour. The 
tree banks of the river are about five hundred yank 
distant from the actual stream, this space being a mass of 
floating water-plants, decayed vegetable matter, and a high 
reedy grass much resembling sugar-canes; the latter excel¬ 
lent food for my animals. Many very interesting water- 
plants and targe quantities of Ambatch wood (Anemetie 
miTobilisy this wood, of less specific gravity than cork, is 
generally used for rafts; at this season it is in full bloom, its 
bright yellow blossoms enlivening the dismal swampa, 
Secu^ very fine specimens of a variety of helix from the 
floating islands. In this spot the river is from 1500 yards 
to a mile wide; the country, flat and uninteresting, being 
the usual scattered thorn bushes and arid plains, the only 
actual timber being confined to the boidera of the river. 
Course, always south with few turns. My sponging-bath 
makes a good pinnace for going ashore from the vessel. 
At 4.20 p.M. one of the noggors carried away her yard—the 
same boat that met with the accident at our departure; 
hove to, and closed with the bank for repairs. Here k an 
affmr of delay; worked with my own hands until p.m.; 
spliced the yard, bound it with rhinoceros thongs, and 
securM the whole splice with raw buU’s hide. Posted 
sentries two on each boat, and two on shore, 

M ZJec,—At work at break of day. Completed the 
repair of yard, which k disgracefully faulty. Re-rigged 
the mast. Poor Johann wiU die, I much fear. His consti¬ 
tution appears to be quite broken up; he has become deaf. 
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and there is every symptom of decay. I have done alJ 1 
can for him, but his voyage in this life is nearly over. Ship 
tn order, and a{] soiled together at 2.15 p.m. Strong north 
wind. Two vessels &om Khoitonm passed us while 
repairing damages. 1 re-armnged the donkeys, dividing 
them into stalls containing three each, as they were such 
donkeys that they crowded each other imnecessorily. 
Caught a curious fish {Ttifodan pAyso of Geof.}, that dis¬ 
tends itself with air like a bladder \ colour black, and yellow 
stripes; lungs; apertures under the fins, which open and 
shut by their movement, their motion being a semi- 
revolution. This fish b a close hnk between fish and turtle; 
the head is precisely that of the latter, having no teeth, but 
cutting jaws of hard bone of inunense power, hfany 
minutes after the head had been severed from the body, 
the jaws nipped with fury anything that was inserted in 
the mouth, ripping through thin twigs and thick straw like 
a pair of shears. The skin of the belly b white, and b 
armed with prickles. The sldn b wonderfully tough. I 
accordingly cut it into a long thong, and bound up the 
stock of a rifie that had been split &om the recoil of heavy 
charges of powder. The flesh was strong of musk, and 
uneatable. There b nothing so good as fish-akin—or that 
of the iguana, or of the crocodile—for lashing broken gun- 
stocks. Isinglass, when taken fresh from the fish and 
bound round a broken stock like a plaster, will become as 
strong as metal when dry. Country as usual—flat and 
thorny buah. A heavj' swell creates a curious effect in the 
undulations of the greeu rafts upon the water. Dinka 
country on east bank; Shillook on the west; course south; 
all Arab tribes are left behind, and we are now thoroughly 
among the negroes. 

29M Dec ,—At midnight the river made a bend west¬ 
ward, which continued for about fifteen miles. The wind 
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bemg adverse, at 5 a.m, we found ourselves fast ia the grass 
and floating vegetation on the lee side. Two hours’ hard 
work at two ropes, alternately, fastened to the high grass 
ahead of the boat and hauled upon from the deck, warped 
us round the bend of the river, which turning due south, 
we again ran before a favourable gale for two hours; all 
the boats well together. The east bank of the river is not 
discernible—a vast expanse of high reeds stretching as far 
as the eye can reach; course p.m. \V.S.W. At 4 p.m, the 
"Clumsy,” as I have named one of our noggors, suddenly 
carried away her mast close by the board, the huge yard 
and rigging falling overboard with the wreck, severely 
hurting two men and breaking one of their guns. Hove 
to by an island on the Shillook aide, towed the wreck ashore, 
and assembled all the boats. T'ortunately there is timber 
at hand; thus I cut down a tree for a mast and got all 
ready for commenc^ repairs to- morrow. Poor Johann is, 
as I had feared, dying; he bleeds &om the lungs, and is in 
the last stage of exhaustion. Posted six sentries. 

30tA i)a;.^ohaim is in a dying state, but sensible; all 
his hopes, poor fsllow, of saving money in my service and 
returning to Bavaria are past. I sat by his bed for some 
hours; there was not a ray of hope; he could, speak with 
diflicnity, and the flies walked acrosa his glazed eyeballs 
without hia knowledge. Gently bathing his face Ji- nd 
hands, I asked him if I could deliver any message to this 
relatives. He faintly uttered, '"I am prepared to die; I 
have neither parents nor relations; but there is one—she" 
—he faltered. He could not finish his sentence, but his 
dymg thoughts were with one be loved; far, fax away &om 
wild and miserable land, hia spirit was transport^ to 
his native village, and to the object that made life dear to 
him. Did not a shudder pass over her, a chill warning at 
that sad moment when all was passing away? I pressed 
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ills cold hand, and asked her tianie. Gathering his remain- 
ing strength he munnured, “Kromback"* ... "Es bleibt 
nor *u sterben.” "Ich bin sehr dankbar/' These were 
the last words he ^ke, '‘I am very grateful.” I gaaed 
sorrowfiilly at his attenuated figure^ and at the now power¬ 
less hand that had laid low many an elephant and Uon, in 
its day of strength; and the cold sweat of death lay thick 
upon bis forehead. Although the pulse was not yet still, 
Johann was gone. 

31st Dflc.-^ohann died. I made a huge cross with my 
own hands from the trunk of a tamarind tree, and by 
moonlight we laid him in his grave in this lonely spot. 

uadi:^ eo ffin nmoloafti hu btmit, 

Nor m ahtmi xwr in ihioail wt ground Mm; 

Bat bo lay lil^ ft •pUgrim )m rest. 

With Mo drawn aroiticul him." 

Thk is a mournful commencement of the voyage. Poor 
fellow, I did aU I could for him although that was but 
little 'f and hands far more tender than mine ministered to 
his last neccaaities. This sad event closes the year 1802. 
l^lode sail at 8.30 p.m., the repairs of ship being completed. 

1803, Jaw. 1st, 2 o'clock A.M. —Melancholy thoughts 
preventing sleep, I have watched the arrival of the new 
year. Thank God for his blesslnge during the post, and 
may He guide us through the untrodden path before us? 

We arrived at the village of Mahomed Her in the SluUook 
country. This man is a native of Dongola, who, having 
become a White Nile adventurer, established himself 
among the Shillook tribe with a band of ruffians, and is 
the arch-slaver of the Nile. The country, as usual, a dead 
fiat I many Shillook villages on west bank all deserted, 
owing to Mahomed Her’s plundering. This fellow now 
asaumes a right of territory, and offers to pay tribute to 

* Exomliftcli wftft mid^y tlia of Mi natlvD' un Bawiii. 
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th® Egyptian Govemmetit, tlms thiowing r sop to Cerberus 
to prevent intervention. 

Course S.W. The river in clear water about seven 
hundred yards wide, but sedge on the east bank for a 
couple of miles in width. 

2d Jan .—The “dumey” lagging, come to grief again, 
having once more sprung her rotten yard. Fine breeze, but 
oblig^ to wait upon this wretched boat—^the usual Sat 
uniuteresting marshes: Shiltook vUlagea in great numbers 
on the terra hima to the west. Verily it is a pleasant 
voyage; disgusting naked savages, everlasting marshes 
teeming with mosquitoes, and the entire country devoid of 
anythi^ of either common interest or beauty. Course 
west the whole day; saw giraffes and one ostrich on the east 
bank. On the west bank there is a regular line of villages 
throughout the day^s voyage within half a mile of each 
other; the country very thickly populated. The huts are 
of mud, thatched, having a very small eukance—^they 
resemble button mushrooms. The Shillooks are wealthy, 
immense herds of cattle swarm throughout their country. 
The natives navigate the river in two kinds of canoes— 
one of which is a cuiious combination of raft and canoe 
formed of the Ambatch wood, which is so light, that tbe 
whole affair is portable. The Ambatch [Anemone mirabilte) 
is seldom larger than a man's waist, and as it tapers 
naturally to a point, the canoe rafts are quickly formed by 
lashing the branches parallel to each other, and tying tbe 
narrow ends together. 

3d Ja».~"The Clumsy’s” yard having been lashed with 
rhinoceros hide, fortunately holds together, although 
sprung. Stopped this morning on the east bank, and 
gathered a supply of wood. On the west bank Shdlook 
villages as yesterday during tbe day's voyage, all within 
half a mUe of each other; one village situated among a 
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thick grove of the dolape palms close to the river. The 
natives, afraid of our boats, decamped, like vise the fisher* 
men, who were harpooning fish {ri)m small fiahip g stations 
among the reeds. 

The country, as usual, dead flat, and very marshy on the 
east bank, upon which side I see no signs of habitations. 
Course this morning south. Arrived at the river Sobat 
junction at 12.40 p,M., and anchored about half a mile 
within that river at a spot where the Turks had formerly 
constructed a camp. Not a tree to be seen; but dead flats 
of ptaine and marsh as far as the eye ran reach. The 
Sobat is not more than a hundred and twenty yards in 
breadth. 

I measured the stream by a floating gomd, which 
travelled 130 yards in 113 seconds, equal to about two 
miles and a half an hour. The quality of the water is 
very superior to that of the \Vhite Nile—^thk would suggest 
that it is of mountain origin. Upward course of Sobat 
south, 25" east. Upward course of the White Nile west, 
2" north from the Sobat junction. 

4th Jon.—By obser\’atiou of sun’s meridian altitude, I 
make the latitude of the Sobat junction 21' 14". Busy 
fishing the yard of the “ Clumsy,'’ and mending saib. The 
camels and donkeys all well—plenty of fine grass— ma de a 
good stock of bay. My reis and lurntmen tell me that the 
Sobat, within a few days’ sail of the junction, divides into 
seven branches, ail shallow and with a rapid current. The 
banks ate flat, and the river b now bank*ful]. Although 
the water is perfectly clear, and there is no appearance of 
flood, yet masses of weeds, £ie though tom from their beds 
by torrents, ate constantly floating down the stream. One 
of my men has been up the river to the farthest navigable 
point; he declares that it is fed by many moun tain torrents, 
and that it runs out very rapidly at the cessation of the 

2+*.lf, I 
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mins. I soimded the river In many places, the depth varying 
very slightly, from twenty-seven to twenty-eight feet. At 
5 p.M. set sail with a light breeae, and glid^ along the dead 
water of the White Nile, Full moon—the water like a 
minor ; the country one vast and apparently interminable 
matah'—the river about a mile wide, and more or less 
covered with floating plants. The night still as death; 
dogs barking in the distant villages, and herds of hippo¬ 
potami snorting in all directions, being disturbed by the 
boats. Course west. 

Sih Jan .—Finje breew, as much as we can carry; boats 
running at eight or nine miles an hour—no stream per¬ 
ceptible; vast marshes; the clear water of the river not 
more than 150 yards wide, forming a channel through the 
great extent of water grass resembling high sugar canes, 
which conceal the true extent of the river. About six 
miles west from the Sobat junction on the north side of the 
river, is a kind of backwater, extending north like a lake 
for a distance of several days’ boat journey: this is eventu¬ 
ally lost in regions of high grass and marshes; in the wet 
season this forms a large lake. A hill bearing north 20° 
west so distant as to be hardly discernible. The Bahr 
Giraife is a smaU river entering the Nile on the south bank 
between the Sobat and Bahr el Gazal—my reis (Diabb) 
teUs me it is merely a branch from the White Nile from the 
Aliab country, and not an independent river. Course west, 
10° north, the current about one mile per hour. Marshes 
and ambatch, far as the eye can reach. 

At @.44 F.M. reached the Bahr el Gazal; the junction has 
the appearance of a lake about three miles in length, by 
one in width, varying according to seasons. Although 
bank-fidl, there is no stream whatever from the Bahr el 
Gazal, and it has the appearance of a back-water formed 
by the Nile. The water being clear and perfectly dead, a 
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Btranger would imagmo it to be an overflow of the Nile, 
were the existence of the Bahr el Gazal unknown, 

The Bahr el Gazal extends due west ftoin this point for a 
great distance, the entire river being a aysfcetn of marshes, 
stagnant water overgrown by rushes, and auibatch wood, 
through which a channel has to be cleared to permit the 
passage of a boat. Little or no water can descend to the 
Nile from this river, otherwise there would be some trifling 
cnnent at the embouchure. The Nile has a stream of 
about a mile and a half per hour, as it sweeps suddenly 
round the angle, changing its downward course from north 
to east. The breadth in this spot does not exceed 130 
yards; but it is imposaible to determine the actual width 
of the liver, as its extent is concealed by reeds with which 
the country is entirely covered to the horizon. 

The White Nile having an upward course of west 10“ 
north, variation of compass 10* west, from the Sobat to 
the Bahr el Gazal junction, now turns abruptly to south 
10° east. From native accounts there is a great extent 
of lake country at this point. The general appearance of 
the country denotes a vast flat, with slight depressions; 
these form extensive lakes during the wet season, and 
sodden marshes during the dry weather; thus contradictory 
accounts of the country may be given by tiavelleis accord¬ 
ing to the seasons at which they exatnined it. There is 
nothing to denote large permanent lakes; vast masses of 
water plants and vegetation requiring both a wet and dry 
season, exist throughout; but there are no great tracts of 
deep water. The lake at the Bahr el Gazal entrance is 
from seven to nine feet deep, by soundings in various places. 
Anchored the little squadron, as I wait here for observa¬ 
tions. Had the "Clumsy's” yard lowered and examined— 
cut a supply of grass for the animals. 

Jan. 6iA .—Overhauled the stores. My stock of liquor 
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wiil IflAt to Goadokoro; offcet that spot “vive la misdre." 
It is curious in African travel to mark the degrees of 
luxury and misery; how, one by one, the wine, spirits, 
bread, sugar, tea, &c., are dropped like the feathers of a 
moulting bird, and nevertheless we go ahead eontented. 

My men busy cutting grass, washing, hshiikg, Ac. 
Latitude, by meridian altitude of sun, S'* 29'. Difference 
of time by observation between thb point and the Sobat 
junction 4 min, 26 secs,, 6' 30' distance. Caught some 
perch, but without the red fin of the European species; 
also some boulti with the net. The latter is a variety of 
perch growing to about four pounds’ weight, and is excel¬ 
lent eating. 

Sailed at 3 P.M. Masses of the beautiful but gloomy 
Papyrus bush, growing in dense thickets about eighteen 
feet above the water. I meaaured the diameter of one head, 
or crown, four feet one inch. 

Jan, 7fA.'—Started at 6 A.M. ; course E. 10“ S.; wind 
dead against ua; the “Clumsy” not b sight. Obliged to 
haul along by fasting long ropes to the grass about a hun¬ 
dred jrarda ahead. This is Rightful work; the men must 
swim that distance to secure the rope, and those on board 
hauling it in gradually, pull the vessel against the stream. 
Nothing can exceed the labour and tediousness of this 
operation;, From constant work m the water many of my 
men are sufferbg from fever. The temperature is much 
higher than when we left Khartoum; the country, as 
usual, one vast marsh. At night the hoarse music of 
hippopotami snorting and playing among the high-flooded 
reeds, and the ringbg of countless myriads of mosquitoes— 
the nightingales of the White Nile. My black fellow, 
Richam, whom 1 had appomted corporal, will soon be 
reduced to the ranks; the animal is spoiled by sheer drink. 
Having been drunk every day in Khartoum, and now being 
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Bep&rated from his liquor, he is plunged into a black 
melancholf, He sits upon the luggage like a sick rook, 
doing minstrelsy, playing the rababa (guitar) i and smoking 
the Tyhole day, unless asleep, which is half that time: he 
is si ghing after the merissa (beer) pots of E^’pt, This 
man is an illustratioa of nusaionary success. He was 
brought up from boyhood at the Austrian mission, and he 
is a genuine specimen of the average results^ He told me 
a few days ago that **he is no longer a Christian/^ 

There are two varieties of convolvolus growing here; 
also a peculiar gourd, vrhich, when dry and divested of its 
shell, exposes a vegetable sponge, formed of a dense but 
fine network of fibres; the seeds are contained in the centre 
of this fibre. The bright yellow flowers of the ambateh, 
and of a tree resembl^g a laburnum, are in great pro¬ 
fusion. The men completely done: 1 served them out a 
measure of grog. The **Clumsy*’ not in sight. 

8(A.—Waited all night for the Clumsy/* She 
appeared at 8 A.M., when the reis and several men received 
the whip for lazinm. M three vessels now rounded a 
sharp turn in the river, and the wind being then favourable, 
we were soon under sail. The clear water of the river from 
the Bahr el Gazal to this point, does not exceed a hundred 
and twenty yards in width. The stream runs at one and 
three-quarter mitea per bom, bringing with it a quantity of 
floating vegetation. The fact of a strong current both 
above and below the Bahr e! Gazal junction, while the lake 
at that point is dead water, proves that 1 was right in my 
surmise, that no water flows from the Bahr el Gazal into 
the Nile during this season, and that the Uke and the 
extensive marshes at that locakty are caused as much by 
the surplus water of the White Nile flowing into a depres¬ 
sion, as they are by the Bahr el Gazal, the water of the 
latter rivet being absorbed by the tmniense maiahes. 
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Yeateiday we anchored at a dry apot, on which grew 
many mimosas of the red bark variety; the grotind was a 
dead Sat, and the river was up to the roots of the trees near 
the margin; thus the river is quite full at this season, but 
not flooded. There was no watermark upon the stema of 
the trees; thus I have little doubt that the actual rise of 
the water-level during the rainy season is very trifling, 
as the water eixtends over a prodigious extent of surface, 
the river having no banks. The entire country is merely a 
vast inaiab, with a river flowmg through the midst. 

At this season last year I was on the Settite. That great 
river and the Atbara were then excessively low. The Blue 
Nile was also low at the same time. On the contrary, the 
White Nile and the Sobat, although not at their highest, 
are bank-full, w'hile the former two are failing; this proves 
that the White Nile and the Sobat rise &r south, among 
mountains subject to a rmnfall at diflerent seasons, ex¬ 
tending over a greater portion of the year than the rainy 
season of Abyssinia and the neighbouring Galla country. 

It is not surprising that the ancients gave up the ex¬ 
ploration of the Nile when they came to the countless 
winding and difficulties of the marshes; the river is lib*! 
an entangled skein of thread. Wind light; course S. 20“ W. 
The strong north wind that took us &om Khartoum has 
long since become a mere breath. It never blows in this 
latitude regularly from the north. The wind commences at 
between 8 and 0 a.u., and sinks at sunset; thus the voyage 
through these frightful marshes and windings is tedious and 
melancholy heyond description. Great numbers of hippo¬ 
potami this evening, greeting the boats with their loud 
snorting bellow, which vibrates through the vessels. 

twA.—Two natives fishing; left their canoe and ran 
on the approach of our boats. My men wished to steal it, 
which of course 1 prevented; it was a eimple dome-palm 
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hollowed. In the canoe was a harpoon, very neatly made 
with only one harb. Both sides of the river &om the 
Bahr el Gaaial belong to the Nuchr trihe. Course S.E.- 
wind very light; windings of river endless; continual 
hauling. At about half an hour before sunset, as the men 
were ba uhng the boat along by dragging at the high reeds 
from the deck, a man at the mast-head reported a buffalo 
standing on a dry piece of ground near the river; being in 
want of meat, &e men be^ed me to shoot him. The 
bufiEoJo was bo concealed hy the high grass, that he could 
not he seen from the deck; I therefore stood upon an 
angarep (bedstead) on the poop, and from this 1 could 
just discern his head and shoulders in the high grass, about 
a hundi^ and twenty yards off. 1 fired with No. 1 Reilly 
rifle, and he dropped apparently dead to the shot. The 
men being hungry, were mad with delight, and regardless 
of all but meat, they dashed into the water, and were 
shortly at him; one man holding him by the tail, another 
dancing upon hiin and brandishing his knife, and all shout¬ 
ing a yell of exultation. Presently up jumped the insulted 
bi^alo, and charging through the men, lie disappeared in 
the high grass, falling, as the men declared, in the deep 
morass. It was dusk, and the men, being rather ashamed 
of their folly in dancing instead of hamstringing the animal, 
and securing their beef, slunk hack to their vcasels, 

Jan, lOtA.—Early m the morning the buffalo was heard 
groaning in the marsh, not far from the spot where he was 
supposed to have fallen. About fort}* men took their guns 
and knives, intent upon beefsteaks, and waded knee-deop 
in mud and water through the high grass of the morass in 
aearch. About one hour passed in this way, and, seeing 
the reckless manner in which the men were wandering 
about, I went down below to beat the drum to caU them 
back, which the vakeel had been vainly attempting Just 
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at thia moment I heard a distant yelling, and shot fired 
after shot, about twenty times, in quick succession. 1 saw 
with the telescope a crowd of men about three hundred 
yards distant, standing on a white ant-hill ra^ed above the 
green sea of high reeds, ftom which elevated point they 
were keeping up a dropping fire at some object indis¬ 
tinguishable in the high grass. The death-howl was soon 
raised, and the men rushing down from their secure posi¬ 
tion, shortly appeared, carrying with them my best choush. 
Sail Achmet, dead. Ke had come suddenly upon the 
buffalo, who, although disabled, had caught him in the deep 
mud and killed him. His gallant comrades bolted, although 
he called to them for assistance, and they had kept up a 
distant fire from the lofty ant-hill, instead of rusbing to his 
rescue. The buftalo lay dead; and a grave was immediately 
dug for the unfortunate Sah. My journey hegms badly 
with the death of my good man Johann and my best 
choush—added to the constant mishaps of the “Clumsy.” 
Eortimately I did not start froin Khartoum on a Fridjay, 
or the unlucky day would have borne the onus of all the 
misfortiuies. 

The graves of the Arabs are an improvement upon those 
of Europeans. What poor person who cannot afibid a 
vault, has not felt a pang as the clod fell upon the coffin of 
his relative ? The Arabs avoid this. Although there is no 
coffin, the rude earth does not rest upon the body. The 
hole being dug sinular in shape to a European grave, an 
extra trench is formed at the bottom of the grave about a 
foot wide. The body is laid upon its aide within this 
trench, and covered by bricks made of clay which are laid 
across;—^thus the body is contained within a narrow vault. 
Mud is then emeared over the hastily made bricks, and 
nothing is visible; the tomb bemg made level with the 
bottom of the large grave. This is filled up with earth, 
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which, resting on the brick covering of the trench, cannot 
press upon the body. In such a grave my beat man was 
laid—^the Slave women raiaing their horrible howling and 
my men crying loudly, as wdl explained in the words of 
S<ripture, "and he lifted up his voice and wept,” I was 
glad to see eo much external feeling for their comrade, but 
the grave being filled, their grief, like all loud sorrow, 
pass^ quickly away and relapsed into thoughts of hufialo 
meat; they were soon busily engaged m cutting up the 
fipfth- There ore two varieties of buffaloes in this part of 
Africa—^the Bos Gaffer, with convex horns, and that with 
flat horns; this was the latter species, A hom had entered 
the man’s thigh, tearing the whole of the muscles from the 
bone; there was also a wound from the centre of the 
throat to the ear, thus completely tom open, severing the 
jug ular veb- One rib was broken, the breast-bone. As 
usual with buffaloes, he had not rested content until he had 
pounded the breath out of the body, which was found 
imbedded and literally stamped tight into the mud, with 
only a portion of the bead above the marsh. Sali had not 
even cocked his gun, the hammer being dow'n on the nipples 
when found. 1 will not allow these men to come to grief 
in th is way; they are a reckless set of thoughtless cowards, 
full of noise and bluster, fond of firing off their guns like 
children, and wastiDg ammunition uselessly, and in rime 
of danger they can never be relied upon; they deserted 
their comrade when in need, and cried aloud like infanta 
at his death; they shall not again be allowed to move from 
the boats. 

In the evening I listened to the men conversing over the 
whole affair, when I learnt the entire truth. It appears 
that Richam and two other men were with the unfortunate 
Sali when the brute charged him, and the cowards all 
bolted without firing a shot in defence. There was a large 
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'white ant-hiU about fifty yards distant, to which, they 
letreated; from the "top of this fort they repeatedly saw 
the man thro’wn into the air, and beard him calimg for 
assistance. Instead of hastening in a body to his aid, they 
called to him to “keep quiet and the buffalo would leave 
him.’* This is a sample of the courage of these Khar- 
toumers. The bufEolo was ao disabled by my shot of 
yesterday that he was incapable of leaving the spot, as, 
with a broken shoulder, he could not get through the deep 
mud. My Reilly No. 10 bullet was found under the skin 
of the right shoulder, having passed in at the left shoulder 
rather above the lungs. 

The 'windings of this monotonous river are extraordinary, 
and during dead calms iu these vast marshes the feeling 
of melancholy produced ia beyond description. The White 
Nile is a veritable “Styx/* When the wind does happen 
to blow hard, the navigation is most difficult, owing to the 
constant windings; the sailors being utterly ignorant, and 
the rig of the vessel being the usual huge “leg of mutton” 
sail, there is an amount of screaming and confusion at 
every attempt to tack which generally ends in our being 
driven on the lee marsh; this is preferable to a capsize, 
which is sometimes anything but distant. This morning 
is one of those days of blowing hard, with the accompani¬ 
ments of screaming and shouting. Course S.E. tVaited 
half a day for the “ dumsy,” which hove in sight just before 
dark; the detentions caused by this vessel are becoming 
serious, a quick voyage being indispensablo for the animats. 
The cameb are already suffeiing from confinement, and I 
have their legs well swathed in wet bandages. 

This marsh land varies in width. In some portions of 
the river it appears to extend for about two miles on either 
side; in other parts farther than the eye can reach. In all 
cases the main country is a dead flat; now blaring and 
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smokiiig beyond th® limit of nmislics, as th 0 natives have 
fired the dry gtflfis in oh directions. Eeeds, amdar in 
appearance to bMnboos but distinct from them, high water- 
grass, like sugar-canes, excellent fodder for the cattle, and 
the ever-present ambatch, cover the morasses. Inmimer- 
able moeqtiitoea. 

Jan, Fine breeze in the morning, but obliged to 

wait for the “Clumsy," which arrived at 10 a.m. How 
absurd are some descriptions of the ^V bite Nile, which Etate 
that there is no current t At some parts, lUco that from 
just above the Sobat junction to Khartoum, there is but 
little, but since we have left the Bahr el Gazal the stream 
runs from one and three-quarters to two and a half miles 
per hour, varying in localities. Here it is not more than 
a hundred yards wide in clear water. 

At 11.20 A.M. got under weigh with a rattling breeze, 
but acaicely had we been half an hour under sail when 
crack went the great yard of the “Clumsy" once more. 
1 had her taken in tow. It is of no use repairing the yard 
agab, and, were it not for the donkeys, 1 would abandon 
her. Eoorshid Aga’s boats were passing ua m full sail 
when his diahbiab suddenly carried away her rudder, and 
went head first mto the morass. I serve out grog to the 
men when the drum beats at sunset, if all the boats are 
together, 

Jan. IJWA.—Stopped near a viUago on the right bank m 
company with Koorshid Aga’s two diabiahs. The natives 
came down to the boats—they are aomethbg superlative 
in the way of savages; the men as naked as they came mto 
the world; their bodies nibbed with ashes, and their hair 
stained red by a plaster of ashes and cow’s urine. These 
fellows are the most unearthly-looldiig devils I ever saw— 
there is no other expression for them. The unmamed 
women are also entirely naked; the married have a fringe 
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made of grass around their loins. The men wear heavy 
coils of beads about their necks, two heavy bracelets of 
ivory on the upper portion of the arms, copper rings upon 
the wrists, and a horrible kind of bracelet of maaaive iron 
armed with spikes about an inch in length, like leopard's 
daws, which they use for a similar purpose. The chief of 
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the Nuehr viUage, Joctian, with his wife and daughter, 
paid me a visit, and asked for all they saw in the ahape of 
beads and bracelets, but declined a knife as useless. They 
went away delighted with their presents. The women pei' 
forate the upper tip, and wear an ornament about four 
inches long of beads upon an iron wire \ this projects like 
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the horn of a rhinoceros; they are very ugly. The men are 
t ^^ll and powerful, armed with lances. They carry pipes 
that contain nearly a quarter of a pound of tobacco, in 
which they smoke simple charcoai should the loved tobacco 
fail. The carbonic acid gaa of the charcoal produces a 
alight feeling of intoxication, which is the effect deaLred. 
Koorshid Aga returned them a girl ffom Khartoum who 
had been captured by a slave-hunter; this delighted the 
people, and they immediately brought an ox as an offering. 
The “Clumsy’s" yard broke in two pieces, thus I was 
obliged to seek a dry spot for the necessary repairs. I left 
the village Nuehr Eliab, and in the evening lowered the 
“Clumsy’a” yard; taking her in tow, we are, this moment, 
8.3t) P.M., slowly saihng; through clouds of mosquitoes 
looking out for a landing-place in this world of marshes, 

1 took the chief of the Nuehr’s portrait, as he sat in my 
cabin on the Divan; of course he was delighted- He 
exhibited his wife’s arms and back covered with jagged 
scars, in reply to my queatioiL as to the use of the spiked 
iron bracelet. Charming people are these poor blacks! na 
they are termed by English sympathisers; he was quite 
proud of having clawed his wife like a wild beast. In 
sober earnest, my monkey “ \V aUady " looks like a civilised 
bebg compared to these Nuehr savages. The chief’s fore¬ 
head was tattooed in homontal lines that had the appear¬ 
ance of WTrinkles. The hair is worn drawn back from the 
face. Both men and women wear a bag slung ftom the 
neck, apparently to contain any presents they may receive, 
everything being unmcdiately pocketed. Course S.S.E. 

Jan. 1«A- — All day occupied in repairing the yard; the 
buffalo hide of the animal that killed SaU Acbmet bei^ 
most serviceable iu lashing- Sailed in the evening in 
company with a boat belonging to the Austrian misBion- 
Eiver about 120 yards of clear water; current about two 
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miles pet hour. Found quantdtieH of natron on the marshy 
ground boideiing the river. 

Had a turkey for dinner, a “cadeau” from Koorahid Aga, 
and, as a great wonder, the kisraa (a sort of brown pancake 
in lieu of bread) were free from sand. I must have swal¬ 
lowed a good-riaed millstone since 1 have been in Africa, 
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in the shape of grit rubbed from the moorhEka, or giinding- 
atoue. The moorhaka, when new, is a large flat stone, 
weighing about forty pounds; upon this the com is ground 
by being rubbed with a cylindrical atone with both hands. 
After a few months' use half of the origmal grinding-stone 
disappears, the grit being mixed with the flour j thus the 
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grindiiig-stone b flctually No wonder that hearts 

become stony m this couatryl 
Jan. 15 th. —We were towing through high reeds thifi 
morning, the men mvisible, and the rope mowing over the 
high tops of the grass, when the noise disturbed a hippo¬ 
potamus from hia slumber, and he was immediately per¬ 
ceived close to the boat* He w^aa about half growoj and in 
an instant about twenty men jumped into the water in 
search of him thinking him a mere baby; but aa he and- 
denly appeared, and was about three times as large aa they 
had expected, they wet® not very eager to close. However 
the reis Diabb pIucMly led the way and seized him by the 
hind leg, when the crowd of men tnahed in^ and we had a 
grand tussle. Ropea were tbrown from the vessel, and 
nooses were quickly slipped over his head, but he had the 
best of the struggle and ivaa draggmg the people into the 
open river; I was therefore obliged to end the sport by 
putting a ball through hk head. He was scored all over 
by the tusks of some other hippopotamus that had been 
bullying him. The men declared that his father hod thus 
misuaed him; others were of opinion that it was his mother; 
and the argument ran high, and became hot. These 
Arabs have an extraordinary taste for aigtimente upon the 
most trifling pointo. I have frequently known my men 
argue throughout the greater part, of the night, and re¬ 
commence the same argument on the following moming^ 
These debates generally end in a flght; and in the present 
instance the excitement of the hunt only added to the heat 
of the argument. They at length agreed to refer it to me, 
and both parties approached, vociferously advancing their 
theories; one half persisting that the young hippo had been 
bullied by his father, and the others adhering to the mother 
as the catiM. I, being referee, suggested that "‘^ perhaps it 
was his wftcfc/* Wah Tllahl sahe! (By Allah it is true!) 
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Both parties were satisfied with the suggestion; dropping 
their theory they became practical, aud fell to with louves 
and axes to cut up the cause of the ai^ument. He was as 
fat as butter, and was a perfect godsend to the people, 
who divided him with great excitement and good humour. 

We are now a fleet of seven boats, those of several traders 
having jomed ue. The "dumay’a” yard looks much 
better than formerly. I cut off about ten feet from the 
end, aa it was topheavy. The yard of this class of vessel 
should look like an immense fishing'-rod, and should be 
proportionately elastic, as it tapers gradually to a point. 
Course S.E. I heard that the ShUlook tribe have attacked 
Chenooda’s people, and that his boat was capsized, and 
some lives lost in the hasty retreat. It serves these alave- 
himters tight, and I rejoice at their defeat. Exodus xx. 
10: "And he that stealeth a man, and selleth him. or if he 
be found in his band, he shall surely be put bo death.** 

Jan. lOiA.—A new dishl There is no longer mock-turtle 
Boup—reoj turtle is mock hijrp&pfAamus. I tried boiling the 
fat, flesh, and skin together, the result being that the skin 
assumes the appearance of the green fat of the turtle, but 
is far superior. A piece of the head thus boiled, and then 
soused in vinegar, with chopped omons, cayenne pepper, 
and salt, throws brawn completely in the shade. My men 
having revelled in a cauldron of hippopotamus soup, I 
serve out grog at sunset, all ships being together. Great 
contentment, all appedtes being satisfied. The labour of 
towing through swamps, tugging by the long grass, and 
poling against a strong current, is dreadful, and there 
appears to be no end to this horrible country. 

"On dit,*’ that during the dry season there is plenty of 
game near the river, but at present boundless manihga 
devoid of life, except in the shape of mosquities, and a very 
few water-fowl, are the only charms of the White Nile, 
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The other day I caught one of the men stealing the salt; 
Richam having been aware of daily thefts of this trcasore, 
and having failfid to report them, the thief received twenty 
with the coorbatch, and Rbharn is reduced to the ranke, 
as I anticipated. No posability of taking observations, as 
there is no landing-place. 

Jan. 17<A.—^As usual, tnarabea, mosquitoes, windings, 
dead flats, and light winds; the mosquitoea in the cabin 
give no Teat even during the day. Stream about two mules 
per hour. Course S,E.; the river averaging about one 
hundred and ten yards in width of clear water. 

Jan. 18fA.—Country as usual, but the wind brisker. In 
company with Koorahid Aga's boats. I have bound the 
stock of Oswell’s old gun with rhinoceros hide. All guns 
made for sport in wild countries and rough riding, should 
have steel instead of iron from the breech-socket, eictending 
far back to within ak inches of the shoulder-plate; the 
trigger-guard should likewise be steel, and should be carried 
back to an equal distance with the above rib; the steel 
should be of extra thickness, and screwed through to the 
upper piece; thus the two, being connected by aciewa above 
Au d below, no fall could break the stock. 

Jan. 19tA.—^At 8 A-H. we emerged from the apparently 
regions of marsh grass, and saw on the right bank 
large herds of cattle, tended by naked natives, in a country 
abounding with high grass and mimosa wood. At 9.15 
A.M. arrived at the Zareeba, or station of Binder, an 
Austrian subject, and A\Tiite Nile trader; here we found 
five noggors belonging to him and his partner. Binder s 
vakeel insisted upon giving a bullock to my people. This 
bullock I resisted for some time, until I saw that the man 
was affronted. It is impossible to procure from the 
natives any cattle by pnrebase. The country is now a 
swamp, but it will be passable during the dry season. Took 
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equal altitudes of sun producing latitude 7^ 6' 46'. The 
TTiTRp ry of these unfortunate blacks is beyond descnptiotij 
rill not kill their cattle, neither do they taate meat 
an ftniTnal dies of tickncas; they will not work, thus 
they frequently starve, existing only upon rats, lizards, 
snakes, and upon such fish as they can spear. The spearing 
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of fish is a mere hazard, aa they cast the harpoon at random 
among the reeds; thus, out of three or four hundred casts, 
they may, by good luck, strike a fish. The harpoon is 
neatly made, and is attached to a pliable reed about 
twenty feet long, secured by a long line. Occasionally they 
strike a monster, as there are varieties of fish which attain 
a weight of two hundred pounds. In the event of har- 
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pooning sucli & a long and axcitiiig clias^ la the result, 
as he carries away^ the harpoon, and runs out the entire 
length of line; they then swim after him, holding their end 
of the line, and playing him until exhausted. 

The chief of this tribe (the Kytch) wore a leopard-akin 
across his shoulders, and a akull-cap of white beads, with 
a crest of white ostrich-feathera; hut the mantle was merely 
slung over his ahouldeia, and all other parts of his person 
were naked. TTia daughter was the best-looking girl that 
i have seen among the blacks; she was about sixteen. Her 
clothing consisted of a little piece of dressed hide about a 
foot wide slung across her shoulders, all other parts hemg 
exposed. All the girls of this country wear merely a 
circlet of little iron jinglmg ornaments round their waists. 
They in numbers, bringing small bundles of wood to 
exchange for a few handfuls of com. Most of the men are 
tall, but wretchedly thin; the children are mere skeletons, 
and the entire tribe appears thoroughly starved. The 
langut^e is that of the Dinka. The chief carried a cunous 
tobaoco-box, an iron spike about two feet long, with a 
hollow socket, bound with iguana-akin; this served for 
either tobacco-box, club, or dagger. Throughout the whole 
of this marshy country it is curious to observe the num¬ 
ber of white ant-hilb standing above the water in the 
Tn^T«ht>« ; these Babel towers save their inmates from the 
deluge; workiog during the dry season, the white ants 
cany their hilla to so great a height (about ten feet) that 
they ftfl-n live securely in the upper stories during the fioods. 
The whole day we are beset % crowds of starving people, 
bringing wntall gourd-sheds to receive the expected com. 
The people of tl^ tribe are mere apes, trusting entirely to 
the productions of nature for thw subsistence; they will 
spend hours in digging out held-mlce fmm their burrows, 
as we should for rabbits, They are the moat pitiable act 
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of sava^ies that can be imagined; so emaciated, that they 
ha^e no viaible poaterioTs; they look as though they had 
been planed off, and their long thin legs and arms give them 
a pecnliar gnat-like appearance. At night they crouch 
close to the fixes, lying in the smoke to escape the clouds 
of mosquitoes. At this season the country is a vast 
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swamp, the only dry spots being the white ant-hills; in 
such places the natives herd like wild animals, amply 
rubbing themselves with wood-ashea to keep out the cold. 

Jen, 20ih, —The river from this spot turns sharp to the 
east, but an arm equally broad comes from S. 30 D. to this 
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point. There is no atieam ftom this arm. The main 
stream runs round the angle with a rapid current of about 
two and a half railea per hour. The natives say that thb 
arm of dead water extends for three or four days’ sailing, 
and is then lost in the high reeds. My reis Diabb declares 
this to be a mere backwater, and that it is not connected 
with the main river by any positive channel. 

So miserable are the natives of the Kytcb tribe, that they 
devour both skins and bones of aU dead animals; the bones 
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are pounded between stones, and when reduced to powder 
they are boiled to a kmd of porridge; nothing is left even 
for a fly to feed upon, when an animal either dies a natural 
death, or is killed. I never pitied poor creatures more than 
these utterly destitute savages; their method of returning 
tbflnlfft is by holding your hand and affecting to spit upon 
it; which operation they do not actually perform, as I have 
seen stated in works upon the WMte Nile. Their domestic 
arrangements are peculiar. Polygamy is of course allowed, 
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as io aU other iiot ciiraateB and savage countriea; but whm 
a man becomes too old to pay sufficient attention to his 
numerous young wivesj the eldest son takes the place of 
his father and becomes his substitute. To every herd of 
cattle there is a sacred bull who is supposed to exert an 
influence over the prosperity of the flocks; his horns are 
ornamented with tufts of feathers, and frequently with 
small bells, and he invariably leads the great herd to 
pasture. On starting in the early morning from the cattle 
kraal the natives address the bull, telling him “to watch 
o%"er the herd; to keep the cows from straying; and to 
lead them to the sweetest pastures, so that they shall give 
abundance of inilk/’ &c. 

Jon. 21rf.—Last night a sudden squall carried away 
Koorshid Aga'e mast by the deck, leaving him a complete 
wreck. The weather to-day is dull, oppressive, and dead 
calm. As usual, endless marshes, and mosquitoes. I 
never either saw or heard of so disgusting a country as that 
bordering the White Nile from Khartoum to this point. 
Course S.E. as nearly as I can judge, but the endless 
windings, and the absence of any mark as a point, make it 
difficult to give an accurate course—the river about a 
hundred yards in width of clear water; alive with float¬ 
ing vegetation, with a current of about two miles per 
hour. 

Jan. 92d ,—The luxuries of the country as osual—malaria, 
marshes, mosquitoes, misery ; far as the eye can reach, vost 
treeless marshes perfectly lifeless. At times progressing 
slowly by towing, the men struggling through the water 
with the rope; at other times by running round the boat 
in a circle, pulling with their hands at the gross, which thus 
acta like the cogs of a wheel to move us gradually forward. 
One of my horses, “ FUfiJ,” out of pure amusement kicks at 
the men as they pass, and having succeeded several times 
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in Itin lring them into the river, he perseveres in the fun, 
I believe for lack of other emploTment. 

Hippopotami are heard anortirig in the high reeds both 
day and night, but we see very few. The black women on 
board are daily quaireUmg together and hghtuig like bull¬ 
dogs; little Gaddum Her is a regular black toy terrier, 
rather old, wonderfully strong, very short, but making up 
in spirit for what she lacks in stature; she is the quintessence 
of vice, being ready for a etand-up fight at the shortest 
notice. On one occasion she fought with her antagonist 
until both fell down the hold, smashing all my water 
jars; on another day they both fell into the river. The 
ainui of this wretched voyage appears to try the temper of 
both man and beast; the horses, donkeys, and camels are 
constantly fighting and biting at all aroxmd. 

Jan, 2Zd .—At 8 a.u. arrived at Aboukooka, the estab¬ 
lishment of a French trader. It is impossible to describe 
the misery of the land ; in the midst of the vast expanse 
of marsh is a little plot of dry ground about thirfy-five yards 
square, and within thirty yards of the river, to be reached 
only by wading thiongh the swamp. The establishment 
consist^ of about a dozen straw huts, occupied by a 
wretched fever-stiicken set of people; the vakeel, and 
others employed, came to the boats to beg for com. I 
stopped for ten minutes at the charming watering-place 
Aboukooka to obtain the news of the country. The current 
at t-hia point is as usual very strong, being upwards of two 
and a half miles pci hour; the river is quite bank-full 
although not actu^y flooding, the windings endless; one 
moment our course is due north, then east, then again 
north, and as suddenly due south; in fact, we face every 
point of the compass within an hour. Frequently the 
noggors that are far in the rear appear in advance; it is a 
heartbreakiug river without a single redeeming point; I do 
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not wonder at the failure of all cspcditions in tbia wretched 
country. There is a breeze to-day, thus the oppreaaive 
heat and stagnated marsh atmosphere is relieved. 1 have 
always remarked that when the sky is clouded we suffer 
more from heat and oppresaion than when the day is clear; 
there is a weight in the atmosphere that would he bterest- 
ing if tested by the barometer. 

The water ia ciceaadvely bad throughout the White Nile, 
especially between the Shilloot and the Kytch tribes; that 
of the Gazal is even worse. The reis Diabb tells me 
that the north wind always fails between the Nuehr and 
the upper portion of the K-ytch. 1 could not believe that 
BO miserahle a country existed as the whole of this land. 
There is no game to be seen at this season, few birds, and 
not even crocodiles show themselves; all the water- 
animals ere hidden in the high grssa ; thus there is abso¬ 
lutely nothing living to he seen, but day after day is passed 
in winding slowly through the labyrinth of endless marsh, 
through clouds of mosquitoes. 

At 4,20 P.M. arrived at the Austrian mission-station of 
St. Croix, and 1 delivered a letter to the chief of the 
estahlishmeut, Hen Morlang. 

Jon. 24/6.—Took observations of the sun, making latitude 
O'* 39'. 

The mission-station consists of about twenty grass huts 
on a patch of dry ground close to the river. The church ia 
a small hut, but neatly arranged. Herr Morlang acknow¬ 
ledged, with great feeling, that the mission was abso¬ 
lutely useless among such savages; that he had worked 
with much zeal for many years, but that the natives were 
utterly impracticahle. They were far below the brutes, as 
the latter show signs of affection to those who are kind to 
them; while the natives, on the contmry, are utterly 
obtuse to all feelings of gratitude. He described the people 
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as lying and deceitful to a superlative degree; tke more 
they receive the more they dedie, but in letum they will 
do nothing. 

Twenty or thirty of these disgusting, ash-smeared, stark 
naked brutes, armed with clubs of hard wood brought to a 
point, were lying idly about the station. The mission 
having given up the White Nile as a total failure, Herr 
Morlang sold the whole village and mission-station to 
Koorshid Aga this morning for 3,000 piastres, £30! 1 pur¬ 
chased a horse of the missionaries for 1,000 piastres, which 
I christened “Priest,’' as coming from the mission; he is a 
good'Iookmg animal, and has been used to the gun, as the 
unfortunate Baron Hamier rode him buffalo-bunting. 
This good sportsman was a Prussian nobleman, who, with 
two European attendants, had for some time amused 
himself by collecting objects of natural history and shoot¬ 
ing in this neighbourhood. Both his Enropeans succumbed 
to marsh fever. The end of Baron Harnier was exceedingly 
tragic. Having wounded a buffalo, the animal charged a 
native attendant and threw him to the ground; Baron 
Hamier was unloaded, and with great courage he attacked 
the buffalo with the butt-end of his rifle to rescue the man 
then beneath the animars horns. The buffalo left the 
man and turned upon his new assailant. The native, far 
from assisting his master, who had thus jeopardised his life 
to save him, fled from the spot. The unfortunate baron 
was found by the misaionarieB trampled and gored into an 
undbtinguishable mass; and the dead body of the buffalo 
was found at a short distance, the animal having been 
mortally wounded. I went to see the grave of this brave 
Prussian, who had thus sacriflced so noble a life for ao 
worthless an object as a cowardly native. It had been weU 
cared for by the kind hands of the missionaries, and ws-s 
protected by thorn bushes laid around it, but I fear it will 
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1m neglected now that tlie mission has fallen into unholy 
hands. It is a pitiable sight to witness the self-sacrifice 
that many noble men have made in these Rightful coun¬ 
tries without any good results, hi eat to the grave of 
Baron Harnier are those of Eseveral members of the mission, 
who have left their bones in this horrid land, while not one 
convert has been made &om the mission of St. Croix. 

The river divides into two branches, about five miles 
above this station, forming an island. Upon this is a 
fishing-station of the natives; the native name of the spot 
is Pomone. The country is swampy and scantily covered 
vrith bushes and small trees, but no actual timber. As 
usual, the entire country is dead flat; it abounds with 
elephants a few miles inland. Herr Morlang describes the 
whole of the ^Vhite Nile traders as a mete colony of 
robbers, who pillage and shoot the natives at discretion. 

On the opposite side of the river there is a large neglected 
garden, belonging to the mission. Although the soil ia 
estreroely rich, neither grapes nor pomegranate will 
succeed; they beat fruit, but of a very acrid flavour. 
Dates blossom, but will not fhiit. 

Jan. 2B(A.—Started at 7 a.m. Course S.E. 

Jan. —^The Bohr tribe on the east bank. No wind. 

The cuirent nearly three miles per hour. The river about 
a hundred and twenty yards wide in clear water. Marshes 
and flats, as usual, Thermometer, throughout the j oumey, 
at 6 A.M., 08* Pahr., and at noon 86* to Fahr, 

Jan, ^th. —One day is a repetition of the prewding, 
Jan, 2%th. —^Passed two bivouacs of the Aliab tribe, with 
great herds of cattle on the west bank. The natives 
appeared to be biendly, dancing and gesticulating as the 
boats passed. The \^tc Nile tribe not only milk their 
cows, but they bleed their cattle periodically, and boil the 
blood for food. Driving a lance into a vein m the neck, 
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they bleed the animal oopioualy, wbieh operadon ia re¬ 
peated about once a month. 

Jan. 29fi.—^Passed a multitude of cattle and nativea 
on a spot on the right bank, in clonds of smoke as a “chasse 
des mouatiquee.” They make tumuli of dung, which are 
constantly on fire, fresh fuel being continually added, to 
drive away the mosquitoes. Around these heaps the cattle 
crowd in hundreds, living with the natives in the smoke. 
By degrees the heaps of ashes become about eight feet 
high; they are then used as sleeping-places and wateh- 
statious by the natives, who, rubbing themselves all over 
with the ashes, have a ghastly and dev iliBh appearance that 
is indescribable. The country is covered with old tumuli 
formed in this mann er. A camp may contain twenty or 
thirty such, in addition to firesh heaps that are constantly 
burning. Fires of cow-dung are also made on the levelled 
tops of the old heaps, and bundles of ^!een canes, about 
tixteen feet high, are planted on the summit; these wave 
in the breeze like a plume of ostrich feathers, and give 
shade to the people during the heat of the day. 

Jan. 30fA.—Arrived at the “Shir" tribe. The men are, 
as usual in these countries, armed with well-made ebony 
clubs, two lanc es, a bow (always strung), and a bundle of 
arrows; their bauds are completely fuU of weapons; and 
they cany a neatly-made miniature stool slung upon their 
backs, in addition to an immense pipe. Thus a man carries 
all that he most values about his person. The females in 
this tribe are not absolutely naked; like those of the Kytcb, 
they wear Hmall lappets of tanned leather aa brood as the 
hand; at the back of the belt, which supports this apron, is 
a tail which teaches to the lower portions of the thighs; this 
tail is formed of finely-cut strips of leather, and the costume 
haa doubtless been the foundation for the report I had 
received from the Arabs, “that a tribe in Cantial Africa 
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had tails like horses.” The women cany their children 
very convenientSy in a akin slmig from their shoulders 
across the hack, and secured by a thong round the waist; 
in thifl the young savage wta deUghtfaUy. The huts 
throughout all tribes are circular, with entraocea so low 
that the natives creep both in and out upon their hands and 
knees. The men wear tufts of cock's feathers on the crown 
of the head; and their favourite attitude, when standing, 
is on one leg while leaning on a spear, the foot of the raised 
leg leating on the inside of the other knee. Their artowa 
are about three feet long, without feathers, and pointed 
with hard wood instead of iron, the metal being scarce 
among the Shir tribe. The most valuable article of batter 
for this tribe is the iron hoe generally used among the White 
Nile negroes. In form it is precisely similar to the “ace of 
spades. “ The finery most prized by the women are polished 
iron anklets, which they wear in such numbers that they 
reach nearly half way up the calf of the leg; the tinkling of 
these lings is considered to be very enticing, but the sound 
reminds one of the clanking of convicts* fetters. 

All the tribes of the White Nile have their harvest of the 
lotus seed. There are two species of water'lily—the large 
white flower, and a small variety. The seed-pod of the 
w'hite lotus is like an unblown artichoke, containing a 
number of light red grains equal in size to mustard-seed, 
but shaped like those of the poppy, and similar to them in 
flavour, being sweet and nutty. The ripe pods are col¬ 
lected and strung upon sharp-pointed reeds about four feet 
in length. When thus threaded they are formed into large 
bundles, and carried from the river to the villages, where 
they are dried in the sun, and stored for use. The seed is 
ground into flour, and made into a kind of porridge. The 
women of the Shir tribe are very clever at manufacturing 
baskets and mats from the leaf of the dome pahn. They 
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also make gtidlea and necktacea of minate pieces of river 
mussel sbells threaded upon the hair of the gtrafie’s tail. 
This is a work of great time, and the effect is about equal 
to a string of motber'Of-peari buttoias. 

Jan. 3l3l.—At 1.15 P.ftt. sighted Gehel Lardo, bearing 
S. 30* west. This is the first mountain we have seeu, and 
we are at last near our destiuatlon, Gondokoro. I observed 
to-day a common sand-piper sitting on the head of a hip¬ 
popotamus; when he disappeared under water the bird 
skimmed over the surface, hovering near the spot unti] the 
animal reappeared, when he again settled. 

Ffb, ls(,—The character of the river has changed. The 
marshes have given place to dry ground; the banks are 
about four feet above the water-level, and well wooded; 
the country having the appearance of an orchard, and 
being thic^y populated. The natives thronged to the 
boats, being astonished at the camels. At one village 
during the voyage the natives examiued the donkeys with 
great curiosity, thinking that they were the oxen of our 
country, and that we were bringing them to exchange for 
ivory. 

FA. 2d .—The mountain Lardo is about twelve miles 
west of the river. At daybreak we sighted the moimtains 
near Gondokoro, bearing due south. As yet 1 have seen 
no symptoms of hostility in this country, I cannot help 
thinking that the conduct of the natives depends much 
upon that of the traveller. Arrived at Gondokoro. 

By astronomical observation I determined the latitude 
5*66'N. Longitude 31** 46'E. 

Gondokoro is a great improvement upon the interminable 
marshes; the soil is firm and raised about twenty feet 
above the river level. Distant mountains relieve the eye 
accustomed to the dreary flats of the White Nile; and 
evergreen trees scattered over the face of the landscape. 
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with neat little native villages beneath their shade, form a 
most inviting landing-place after a long and tedious 
voyage. This spot was formerly a mission-station. There 
remain to this day the ruins of the brick establiahment and 
church, and the wreck of what was once a garden; groves of 
citron and lime-trees still exist, the only signs that an 
attempt at crrilkation has been made—"seed cost upon 
the wayside.*’ There is no town. Gondokoro is merely a 
station of the ivory traders, occupied for about two months 
during the year, after which time it is deserted, when the 
annual boats return to Khartoum and the remaining 
expeditions depart for the interior. A few miserable grass 
huts are all that dignify the spot with a name. The 
climate is unhealthy and hot. The thermometer ftom 
90*^ to 95° Fabr. at noon in the shade. 

I landed the animalB from the boats in excellent con¬ 
dition, all rejoicing in the freedom of open pasturage. 
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BAD RECEPTION AT OONDOKORO 

All were thankful that the river voyiige was concluded; 
the tedium of the White Nile will have been participated 
the reader, upon whom I have inSicted the journal, aa 
no other method of description could possibly convey an 
idea of the general desolation. 

Having l^ded all my stores, and housed my com iu 
some granaries belonging to Eoorshid Aga, 1 took a receipt 
from him for the quantity and gave him an order to deliver 
one-balf &om my depot to Speke and Grant, should they 
arrive at Gondokoio daring my absence in the interior. 
1 was under an apprehension that they might arrive by 
some route without my knowledge, while I should be 
penetrating south. 

There were a great number of men at Gondokoro belong¬ 
ing to the various traders, who looked upon me with the 
greatest suspicion; they could not believe that simple 
travelling was my object, and they were shortly convinced 
that I was intent upon espionage in their nefarious ivory 
business and slave-bunting. 

In conversing with the traders, and assuring them that 
my object was entirely confined to a search for the Nile 
sources, and an inquiry for Speke and Grant, 1 heard a 
curious report that had been brought down by the natives 
&om the interior, that at some great distance to the soiuth 
there were two white men who had been for a long time 
prisoners of a sultan; and that these men bad wonderfol 
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freux/rks; that both hod been very i!l, and that one had 
died. 

It waa in vain that I endeavoured to obtain some further 
clue to this exciting report. There was a rumour that 
some native had a piece of wood with marks upon it that 
had belonged to the white men; but upon inquiry 1 found 
that this account was only a report given by some distant 
tribe. Nevertheless, I attached great importance to the 
rumour, as there was no white man south of Gondokoro 
engaged in the ivory trade; therefore there was a strong 
probability that the report had some connexion with the 
existence of Speke and. Grant. I had heard, when, in 
Khartoum, that the most advanced trading station was 
about fifteen days' march from Gondokoro, and my plan 
of operations had always projected a direct advance to that 
station, where 1 had intended to leave all my heavy bagga^ 
in depot, and to proceed from thence as a “point de fUjiart 
to the south, 1 now understood that the party were 
expected to arrive at Gondokoro from that station with 
ivory in a few days, and I determined to wait for their 
arrival, and to return with them in company. Their ivory 
porters returning, might cany my baggage, and thus save 
the hacks of my transport animals. 

I accordingly amused myself at Gondokoro, exercising 
my horses in riding about the neighbourhood, and studying 
the place and people. 

The native dwellings arc the perfection of cleanliness; 
the domicile of each family is surrounded by a hedge of 
the impenetrable euphorbia, and the interior of the in- 
closure generally consista of a yard neatly plastered with a 
cement of ashes, cow-dung, and sand. Upon this cleanly- 
swept surface are one or more huts surrounded by granaries 
of neat wickerwork, thatched, resting upon raised pkt- 
fonns. The huts have projecting roofs in order to afford 
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a. shade, and the entaaace is usually about two feet 
high. 

When a member of the family dies he is buried m the 
yard; a few ox-homs and akuUs are suspended on a pole 
above the spot, while the top of the pole is ornamented with 
a bunch of cock’s feathers. Every man carries his weapons, 
pipe, and stool, the whole (except the stool) being held 
between bis legs when standing. These natives of Gondo- 
koro are the Bari: the men are well grown, the women are 
not prepossessing, but the negro type of thick hpa and flat 
nose is wanting j their features are good, and the woolly 
hair alone denotes the trace of negro blood. They are 
tattooed upon the stomach, aides, and back, bo closely, 
that it has the appearance of a broad belt of fish-s^es, 
especially when they are rubbed with red ochre, which is 
the prevailing fashion. This pigment is made of a peculiar 
clay, rich in oxide of iron, which, when burnt, is reduced 
to pow’der, and then formed into lumps like pieces of soap, 
both sexes anoint themselves with this ochre, formed into 
a paste by the admixture of grease, giving themselves the 
appearance of new red bricks. The only hair u^n tb^eir 
persons is a small tuft upon the crown of the head, in which 
they stick one or more feathers. The women are generally 
free from haii, their heads being shaved. They wear a 
neat little lappet, about six inches long, of beads, or of 
gmall iton rings, worked like a coat of mail, in lien of a 
fig-leaf, and the usual tail of fine shreds of leather or twine, 
Hpun indigenous cotton, pendant behind. Both the 
lappet and tail are fastened on a belt which b worn round 
the loins, like those b the Shir tribe; thus the toilette is 
completed at once. It would be highly useful, could they 
only wag their tails to whisk off the flies which are torments 
in this country. 

The cattle are very small; the gpats and sheep are quite 
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Lilliputian, but they generally give three at a birth, and 
thus multiply quicl^y. The people of the oountry were 
formerly Eriejidly» but the Khartoumers pillage and murder 
them at discretion in all directions; thus, in revenge, they 
will shoot a poisoned arrow at a stranger nnleas he is 
powerfully escorted. The effect of the poison used for the 
artow-heads is very extraordinary. A man came to me for 
medical aid; five months ago he had been wounded by a 
poisoned arrow in the leg, below the calf, and the entire 
foot had been eaten away by the action of the poison. The 
bone rotted through just above the ankle, and the foot 
dropped off. The most violent poison is the produce of the 
root of a tree, whose milk>' juice yields a resin that is 
smeared upon the arrow. It ia brought from a great 
distance, from some country far west of Gondokoro. The 
juice of the species of euphorbia, common in these coun¬ 
tries, is also used for poisoning arrows. Boiled to the 
consistence of tar, it is then smeared upon the blade. The 
action of the poison is to corrode the flesh, which loses its 
fibre, and drops away like jelly, after severe mflaT^ation 
and swelling. The arrows are barbed with diaboUcal 
ingenuity; some are arranged with poisoned heads that fit 
into sockets; these detach from the arrow on an attempt to 
withdraw them; thus the barbed blade, thickly smeared 
with poison, remains in the wound, and before it can be 
cut out tbe poison is absorbed by the ^stem. Fortnnately 
the natives ate bad archers. Tbe bows are invariably made 
of the male bamboo, and are kept perpetually strung; they 
ate exceedingly stiff, but not very elastic, and the arrows 
are devoid of feathers, being simple reeds or other light 
wood, about three feet long, and slightly knobbed at the 
base as a hold for the finger and thumb; the string m never 
drawn with the two fore-fingers, as in most countries, but 
is simply pulled by holding the arrow between the middle 
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joist of the foce-finger and the thumb. A etiS bow 
drawn in this manner has very little power; accordingly 
the extreme range seldom exceeds a hundred anH ten 
yards. 

The Bari tribe are very hostile, and are considered to be 
about the worst of the White Nile, They have been so 
often defeated by the traders’ parties in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Gondohoro, that they are on their best 
behaviour, while within half a mile of the station; but it ie 
not at all uncommon to be asked for beads as a tax for the 
right of sitting under a shady tree, or for passing through 
the country. The traders’ people, in order to terrify them 
into submission, were in the habit of binding them, hands 
and feet, and carrying them to the edge of a cliff about 
thirty feet high, a little beyond the ruins of the old miBsaon' 
house: beneath tbb cliff the river boiU in a deep eddy; into 
this watery grave the victims were remorselessly hurled as 
food for crocodiles. It appeared that this punishment was 
dreaded by the natives more than the buUet or rope, and 
it was accordingly adopted by the trading parties. 

Upon my arrival at Gondokoro I was looked upon by all 
these parties as a spy by the British Government, When¬ 
ever I approached the encampments of the various traders, 
1 heard the clanking of fetters before 1 reached the station, 
as the slaves were being quickly driven into hiding-places 
to avoid inspection. They were chained by two rings 
secured round the ankles, and connected by three or four 
links. One of these traders was a Copt, the father of the 
American Consul at Khartoum; and, to my surprise, I saw 
the vessel full of brigands arrive at Gondokoro, with the 
American flag flying at the mast-head. 

Gondokoro was a perfect bell. It is utterly ignored by 
the Egyptian authorities, although well known to be a 
colony of cut-throats. Nothing would be easier than to 
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send a few officers and two bundred den from Khartouro 
to ford a milit ary governdent, and tliiis impede tlic slav^ 
tdde j but a bribe from tbe tddera to tbe autborities is 
sufficient to insure an mdntomupted asylum for any amount 
of villainy. The camps were full of slaves, and the Ban 
natives assured me that there were laj^ depdta of slaves b 
the bterior belonging to the traders that would be marched 
to Gondokoro for shipment to the Soudan a few hours after 
my departure. I Vr*a6 the great stUdbling*block to the 
trade, and my presence at Gondokoro was considered as 
an unwarrantable intrusion upon a locality sacred to slavery 
and iniquitv. There were about six bundred of the traders 
people at Gondokoro, whose time was passed in drin king , 
i^narrelling, and ill-treating the daves. The greater num* 
her were m a constant state of mtoxication, and when in 
such a state, it was their mvariable custom to fire off their 
guns in the first direction prompted by their drunken 
instincts; thus, from morning till night, guns were poppii^ 
b all quarters, and tbe bullets humming tbrougb tbe air 
sometimes close to our ears, and on more than one occasion 
they struck up the dust at my feet. Nothmg was more 
probable than a bsU through the head by occid&nt, which 
might have had the beneficbl effect of ridding the traders 
from a spy. A boy was tittiiig upon the gunwale of one 
of the boats, when a bullet suddenly struck him b the 
head, shattering the skull to atoms. No one had dove it, 
Tbe body fell into the water, and the fragments of the skull 
were scattered on the deck. 

After a few days* detention at Gondokoro, I saw un¬ 
mistakable fflgns of discontent among my men, who had 
evidently been tampered with by the Afferent traders 
parties. One evenbg several of tbe most disaffected came 
to me with a complabt that they liad not enough meat, and 
that they must be allowed to make a razzia upon tbe cattle 
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of tlie natives to ptocute some oxen. This demand being 
of coiiise pefosed, they letited, muttering in an insolent 
manner their determination of steatiug cattle with or with¬ 
out my permisdon. I said nothing at the time, but early 
on the following morning I ordered the drum to heat, and 
the men to fall in. I made them a short address, reminding 
them of the agreement made at Khartoum to follow me 
faithfully, and of the compact that had been entered into, 
that they were neither to indulge in alave-hunting nor in 
cattle-stealing. The only effect of my address was a great 
outbreak of insolence on the part of the ringleader of the 
previons evening. This fellow, named Eesur, was an Arab, 
and his uupertmence was so violent, that I immediately 
ordered him twenty-five lashes, as on example to the 
others. 

Upon the vakeel (Saati) advancing to seize him, there 
was a general mutiny. Many of the men threw down their 
guns and seized sticks, and rushed to the rescue of theii tall 
ringleader. Saati was a little man, and was perfectly 
helpless. Here was an escort! these were the men upon 
whom I was to depend in hours of difficulty and danger 
on an expedition in unknown regions; these were the 
fellowe that I hod considered to be reduced “fifom wolves 
to lambs!** 

I was determined not to be done, and to insist upon the 
punhihment of the ringleader. 1 accordingly went towards 
him with the intention of seizing him; but he, being hacked 
by upwards of forty men, had the impertmenoe to attack 
me, rushing forward with a fury that was ridiculous. To 
stop bis blow, and to knock hiTn into the middle of the 
crowd, was not difficult; and after a rapid repetition of the 
dose, 1 disabled him, and seizing him by the throat, 1 
called to my vakeel Saati for a rope to bind him, but in an 
instant 1 had a crowd of men upon me to rescue their 
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Iciider. How the affair would have coded I caooot aayj 
but as the scene lay within ten yaids of my boat, my wife, 
who was ill with fever in the cabin, witnessed the whole 
afficay, and seeing me suiromided, she rushed out, and in a 
few momenta she was in the middle of the crowd, who at 
that titnift were endeavouring to rescue my prisoner. Her 
sudden appearance had a curious effect, and calling upon 
several of the least mutinous to assist, she very plnckily 
made her way up to me. Semng the opportunity of an 
indecision that was for the moment evinced by the crowd, 
I shouted to the drummer-boy to beat the dnim. In an 
instant the drum beat, and at the top of my voice I ordered 
the men to “fall in.” It is curious how mechanically an 
order is obeyed if given at the right moment, even in the 
midst of mutiny. Two-thirds of the men fell in, and 
formed in line, while the remainder retreated with the ring¬ 
leader, Eesur, whom they led away, declaring that he was 
badly hurt. The affair ended in my insisting upon all 
forming in line, and upon the ringleader being brought 
forward. In this critical moment Mrs. Baker, with great 
tact, came forward and implored me to foi]pve him if he 
kissed my hand and begged for pardon. This coropromise 
completely won the men, who, although a few minutes 
before in open mutiny, now called upon thdr lingleadeT 
Eesur to apologise, and that ah would be right. I made 
them rather a bitter speech, and dismissed them. 

From that moment I knew that my expedition was fated. 
This outbreak was an example of what was to follow. 
Previous to leaving Khartoum I had felt convinced that I 
could not succeed with such villains for escort as these 
Khattoumers : thus 1 had applied to the E^tian authori¬ 
ties for a few troops, hut bad been refused. I was now in 
an awkward porition. All my men had received five 
months* wages m advance, according to the custom of the 
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White Nile; thus 1 bad no control over them. There were 
no Egyptian authorities in Gondokoro; it was a nest of 
robbers; and my men had just exhibited so pleasantly their 
attachment to me, and their fidelity. There was no 
Enropean beyond Gondokoro, thus I should be the only 
white man among this colony of wolves; and I had in 
perspective a difficult and uncertain path, where the only 
chance of success lay in the complete dM cipUne of my 
escort, and the perfect organiEatiou of the expedition. 
After the scene just enacted I felt sure that my escort would 
give me more cause of anxiety than the acknowledged 
hostility of the natives. 

1 made arrangements with a Circassian trader, Koorshid 
Aga, for the purchase of a few oxen, and a fat beast was 
immediately slaughtered for the men. They were shortly 
in the best humour, feaslang upon masses of fiesh cut in 
strips and laid for a few minutes upon the embers, while 
the regular meal was being prepared. They were now 
almost affectionate, vowing that they would follow me to 
the end of the world; while the late ringleader, in spite of 
his countenance being rather painted in the late row, 
declared that no man would be so true as himself, and that 
eveiy “arrow should pass through him before it should 
reach me” in the event of a confiict with the natives. A 
very' slight knowledge of human nature was required to 
foresee the future with such an escort: if love and duty 
were dependent upon ftiU bellies, mutiny and disorder 
would appear with hard fare. However, by having parade 
every morning at a certain hour I endeavoured to establish 
a degree of regularity, I had been waiting at Gondokoro 
twelve days, expecting the arrival of Debono’s party &om 
the south, with whom I wished to retum. Suddenly, on 
the 16th February, I heard the rattle of musketry at a great 
distance, and a dropping fire from the south. To give an 
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idea of the moment I must extract verhaiim fwm my 
journal as written at the time. 

'*Gluns firing in the diatance; Dehono^a ivory portem 
arriving, for whom 1 have waited. My men rushed madly 
to my boat, with the report that two white men were with 
them who had come from the seal Could they be Speke 
and Grant? Off I ran, and soon met them in reality; 
hurrah for old England!! they had come from the Yictoria 
N'yanaa, from which the Nile springs.... The mystery of 
ages solved. With my pleasure of meeting them is the one 
disappointment, that 1 had not met them farther on the 
road in my search for them; however, the aariafaction is, 
that my previous arrangements had been such as would 
have insured my them had they been in a fix. ... 

My projected route would have brought me da-d-uis with 
them, as they had come from the lake by the course I had 
proposed to take.... All my men perfectly mad with 
excitement, firing salutes as usual with ball cartridge, they 
shot one of my donkeys; a melancholy sacrifice as an 
offering at the completion of this geographical discovery 

When I first met them they were walking along the bank 
of the river towards my boats. At a distance of about a 
hundred ^rds I recognised my old friend Speke, and with 
a heart beating with joy 1 took off my cap and gave a 
welcome hurrah! as I ran towards him. For the moment 
he did not recognise me; ten years* growth of beard and 
moustache had worked a change; and aa I was totally 
unexpected, my sudden appearance in the centre of Africa 
appeared to him incredible. I hardly required an intro¬ 
duction to his companion, as we felt already acquainted, 
and after the transports of this happy meetmg we walked 
together to my diahbiah; my men surrounding us with 
HTwnV o arid noise by keeping up an unremitting fire of 
musketry the whole way. W"e were shortly seated on deck 
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under the awning, and such rough fare as could be hastily 
prepared waa set before tliese two ragged, careurora sped* 
mens of Airican travel, whom I looked upon with feelings 
of piide as my own countrymen. As a good ship arrives 
iu harbour, battered aud tom by a long and stormy voyage, 
yet sound in her frame and seaworthy to the last, so both 
these gallant tiaveUeis arrived in Gondokoro. Speke 
appeared the more worn of the two; he was excessively lean, 
but in reality he was in good tough condition; be had 
walked the whole way (mm Zanzibar, never having onoe 
ridden during that wearying march. G rant was iu honour¬ 
able rags; his bare knees projectiiig through the remnants 
of trowsers that were an exhibition of rough industry in 
tailor’s work. He was looking tired and feverish, but ^th 
men bad a fire in the eye that showed the spirit that had 
led them through. 

They wished to leave Gondokoro as soon as possible, 
cn route for Englsndj but delayed their departure until the 
moon should be in a position for an observation for deter¬ 
mining the longitude. My boats were fort una tely a ngagpd 
by me for five months, thus Speke and Grant could take 
charge of them to Khartoum. 

At the first blush on meetiug them I had considered my 
expedition as terminated by having met them, and by their 
having accompUahed the discovery of the Nile source; but 
upon my congratulating them with all my heart, upon the 
honour they had so nobly earned, Speke and Grant with 
characteristic candour and generosity gave me a map of 
their route, showing that they had been unable to co-m- 
plete the actual exploration of the Nile, and that a most 
important portion still remained to be deteimined. It 
appeared that in N. lat, 2” l7^ they had crossed the Nile, 
which they had tracked from the Victoria lAke; but the 
river, which from its exit from that lake had a northern 
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couiee, turned suddenly to the west from KRrmna. Falls (the 
point at which they crossed it at lat. 2° 17'}. They did 
not see the Nile again until they arrived in N. lat. 3° 32', 
which was then flowing feom the W.S.W. The nativea and 
the King of Unyoro (Kamraai) had aesiued them that the 
Nile &om the Victoria N’yaiusa, which they had crossed at 
Earuma, flowed westward for several days' journey, and 
at length fell into a large lake called the Luta N’aige; that 
this lake came from the south, and that the Nile on entering 
the northern extremity almost immediately made its e^t, 
and os a navigable river oonfdnued its course to the north, 
through the Koshi and Madi countries. Both Speke and 
Grant attached great importance to this lake Luta N'zige, 
and the former was much annoyed that it had been im¬ 
possible for them to carry out the exploration. He foresaw 
that stay-at-home geographers, who, with a comfortable 
arm-chair to at in, travel so easily with their flngeie on a 
map, would ask him why he had not gone from such a 
place to such a place? why he had not followed the Nile 
to the Luta N’zige lake, and firom the lake to Gondokoro? 
As it happened, it was impossible for Speke and Giant to 
follow the Nile from Karuina: the tribes were flghting 
with Kamrssi, and no strangers could have got through the 
country. Accordingly they procured their information 
most carefully, completed their map, and laid down the 
reported lake in its supposed position, showing the Nile 
as both influent and effluent precisely as had been explained 
by the natives. 

Speke expressed his conviction that the Luta N'zige must 
be a second source of the Nile, and that geographers would 
be dissatisfied that he had not explored it. To me this 
was most gratifying. 1 had been much disheartened at the 
idea that the great work was accomplished, and that 
nothing remained for exploration; I even said to Speke, 
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^^Doea not one leaf of the laurel remain for me?” I now 
heard that the field was not only open* but that an addi¬ 
tional interest was given to the exploration by the proof 
that the Nile flowed out of one great lake, the Victoria* but 
that it e^ddentljr must derive an additional supply from an 
unknown lake as it entered it at the northern extremity* 
while the body of the lake came &om the south. The fact 
of a great body of water such as the Lute N'zige extending 
in a direct line from south to north* while the general 
system of drainage of the Nile was from the same directdon* 
showed most conclusively, that the Luta N*jdge, if it 
existed in the form assumed, must have an important 
position in the basin of the Nile. 

My expedition had naturaliy been mther costly* and 
being in excellent order it would have heen heart-breaking 
to have returned fruitlessly. I therefore arranged im¬ 
mediately for my departure* and Speke most kindly wrote 
in my journal such instructionB aa might he useful. I 
therefore copy them verbatim 

Before you leave this be sure you engage two men. one 
speaking the Bari or Madi lAnguage, and one speaking 
Kinyoro, to be your interpreters through the whole journey* 
for there are only two distinct families of languages in the 
country, though of course some dialectic differences* which 
can be easily overcome by anybody who knows the family 
language. ^^ Now^ as you ate bent on first going to visit 
Kamrasi M’Kamnia* or King of Unyoro, and theii to see as 
much of the western countries bordering on the little Luta 
Nrige, or Mead locust' lake, as possible* go in company 
with the ivory hunters across the Asua river to Apuddo 
eight marches, and look for game to the east of that village. 
Two marches further on will bring you to Panyoro, where 
there are antelopes in great quantity; and in one march 
more the Turks farthest outpost* Faloro, will be reached* 
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where you had better Sotm a depot* and make a flying trip 
aerosa the White Nile to Koshi fox the purpose of inquiriog 
what tribes live to west and south of it* eapedally of the 
Wallegga; how the river conies from the souths and where 
it is joined by the Uttle Lnta N'zige. Inquire also after the 
country of Chopi, and what difficulties or otherwise you 
would have to overcome if you followed up the left hauk 
of the ^Vhitc river to Kamrasi’s; because* if found eaay^ it 
would be far nearer and better to reach Kamraei that way 
than going through the desert jungles of Ukidi* as we went^ 
This is the way I should certainly go myself* but if you do 
not like the look of it, preserve your information well; and 
after returning to Faloroi make Koki per Chougi in two 
maiches, and tell old Chougi you wish to visit his M’Kamma 
Kamraai, for Chougi ivas appointed Governor-general of 
that place by Kamrasi to watch the Wakidij who live 
between liia residence and Chopi* which ia the next country 
you will reach after pasdng through the jungles of Ukidi 
and croaaiig the Nile below Karuma Falls* Arrived at 
Chopi* inquire for the reaideiice of the Katikiro or com- 
mander-in-<:hief, who will §how you great respect^ give you 
cows and ponib4, and send messengers on to Kamrasi to 
acquaint him of your intention to visit him. This is the 
richest part of Kamrasi’a possessions, and by a little 
inquiry you will learn much about the lake, Kamraai's 
brother Hiouga lives on a river island within one march of 
this- They are deadly enemies and always fi^tingT so if 
you made a mistake and went to Rionga*s first, aa the 
Turks would wish you to do, all travelling in tJnyoro would 
be cut off. Tell the Katikiro all your plans frankly* and 
remark earnestly upon my great displeasure at Kamrasi s 
having detained me so long in his country without deigning 
to see mCj else he may be assured no other white man will 
ever take the trouble to see him . We came down the river 
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in boats Kamrasi'a to Cliopi, but the boatmen gave 
much trouble, therefore it would be better for you to go 
overland, Kamisai will most likely send Kidgwiga, an 
excellent officer, to escort you to his palace, but if he does 
not, ask after him; you could not have a better man. 

“Arrived at Kamraai’s, insist upon seeing all his fat 
wives and brothers. Find out all you caq about hia pedi¬ 
gree, and ask for leave to foUow up the lake from its 
jun^ion with the Nile to Utunibi, and then crossing to its 
northern bank follow it down to UUegga and If 

you are so fortunate as to reach Utumbi, and don't wish 
to go farther south, inquire well about Buanda, the 
M'Fumbiro mountains, if there is any copper in Ruanda, 
and whether or not the people of those countries receive 
Simbi (the cowrie shell) or any other articlea of merchandize 
from the west coast, guarding well that no confusion is 
made with the trade of Karagwi, for Rnmanika sends me n 
to Utumbi ivory-hunting continually. 

Remember well that the Wahuma are most likely 
Gallas; this question is most inteieatiiig, and the more you 
can gather of their history, since they crossed the White 
Nile, the better. Formerly Unyoro, Uganda, and Uddhu 
were aU united in one vast kingdom called Kittam, but this 
n^e is now only applied to certain portions of that 
kingdom, 

“Nothing is known of the mountains of the moon to the 
westward of Ruanda. In Unyoro the king will feed you j 
heyond that I suspect you will have to bay food with 
beads." 

Such was the information most kindly written by Speke, 
which, in addition to a map drawn by Captain Grant, an d 
addressed to the Secretary of the Royal Geographical 
Socie^, was to be my guide in the important exp lo ration 
resolved upon. I am particular in publishing these details, 
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in order bo show the perfect froedom from jealouay of both 
Captabs Speke and Grant. Unfortunately, m most affairs 
of life, there is not only fair emulation, hut ambition is too 
often comhmed with intense jealousy of others, Hsd this 
miserable feeling eidsted m the mbds of Speke and Grant, 
they would have returned to Elngland with the sole honour 
of discovering the source of the Nile; but b their true 
devotion to geographical sciencse, and especially to the 
specific object of thdr expedition, they gave me all infor¬ 
ms tion bo assist b the completion of the great problem ■ 
the "Nile Sources/* 

We were all ready to start. Speke and Grant, and their 
party of twenty-two people, for Egypt, and I m the 
opposite direction. At this season there were rmny boats 
at Gondokoro belongbg to the traders parties, among 
which were four belonging to Mr, Petherick, three of which 
were open cargo boats, and one remarkably nice diahhiah, 
named the " Kathleen/’ that was waitbg for Mrs, Petherick 
and her husband, who were supposed to be at their tradbg 
station, the Niambara, about seventy miles west of Gondo¬ 
koro ; but no accounts had been heard of them. On the 
20th February they suddenly arrived from the Niambara, 
with their people and ivory, and were surprised at seeing 
BO large a party of English in so desolate a spot. It is a 
curious circumstance, that although many Europeans bad 
been as fat south as Gondokoro, I was the first Englishman 
that bad ever reached it, e now formed a party of four, 

Gondokoro has a poor and sandy soil, so unproductive, 
that com is b the greatest scarcity, and is always brought 
from Khartoum by the annual boats for the supply of the 
traders* people, who congregate there from the bterior, b 
the months of January and February, to deliver the ivory 
for shipment to Khartoum. Com is seldom or never less 
than eight tbaes the price of Khartoum; this is a great 
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drawback to febe country, as each trading party" that anivea 
with ivory from the interior brings with it five or six 
hundred native porters, all of whom have to be fed during 
their stay at Gondokoro, and m many cases, in timea of 
scarcity, they starve. This famine has given a bad name 
to the locahty, and it is accordingly difficult to procure 
porters from the interior, who naturally fear starvation* 

I was thus extremely sonry that I was obhged to refuse a 
supply of com to Mjh Petheriefc upon his application—an 
act of necessity, but not of di-nature upon my parti sa 1 
was obliged to leave a certain quantity in depdt at Gondo- 
korOf in case I should be driven back from the interior^ 
in the event of which, without a supply in dep6t, utter 
starvation would have been the fate of my party« Mr. 
Petberick accordingly despatched one of Ms boats to the 
Shir tribe down the White Nile to purchase com in ex¬ 
change for molotes (native hoes). The boat returned with 
com on the 11th of March. 

On the 26fch February, 8peke and Grant eaded from 
Gondokoro* Our hearts were too full to say more than a 
short God bless you \ ” They had won their victory; my 
work lay all before me, I watched their boat ontd it 
turned the comer, and wished them in my heart all honour 
for their great achievement. I trusted to snatfdn the name 
they had won for English perBcveraiice, and I looked forward 
to meeting them again in dear old England, when I should 
have completed the work we had so warmly planned 
together. 


CHAPTER III 


OtJlf ACCIDEJJT 

A DAT befote the depATtiue of Speke and Grant from 
Gondokoro, an event occurred which, appeared as a bad 
omen to the ciuperstitions of my men. 1 had ordered the 
diahbiah to be prepared for sailing: thus, the cargo having 
been landed and the boat cleared and washed, we were 
sitting in the cabin, when a sudden explosion close to the 
windows startled us &om our seats, and the constemation 
of a crowd of men who were on the bank, showed that aome 
accident had happened. I immediately ran out, and found 
that the servants had laid all my rifles upon a mat upon 
the ground, and that one of the men had wtUted ov€t the 
guns', his foot striking the hammer of one of the No. 10 
Reilly rifles, had momentarily raised it &om the nipple, and 
an instantaneous explosion was the conseijuence. The 
rifle was loaded for elephants, with seven diachms of pow¬ 
der. There was a quantity of luggage most fortunately 
lying before the rou^e, but the effects of the discharge 
Were extraordinary. The ball struck the steel scabbard of a 
sword, tearing off the ring; it then passed obliquely 
through the stock of a large rifle, and burst through the 
shoulder-'plate; entering a packing-case of inch-deal, it 
pBjMu>d thmogh it and through the lege of a man who was 
sitting at some distance, and stnking the hip-bone of 
another man, who was sitting at some paces beyond, it 
completely smashed both hips, and fortunately being 
expended, it lodged in the body. Had it not been for the 
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fiiBt objects happily in the route of the ball, it would have 
killed several men, aa they were fitting in a crowd exactly 
before the muzzle. 

0r. SluriOp who hacl aceorapamed Mr. Petherick, very 
kindly paid the wounded men every attention^ but he with 
the smashed hip died in a fcTV hours, apparently without 
pain. 

After the departure of Speke and Grants 1 moved my 
tent to the high ground above the river; the effluvium 
from the filth of some thousauds of people was disgusting, 
and fever was prevalent in all quarters. Both of us were 
suffering; also Mr« and Mrs. Pethericky and many of my 
men, one of whom died. My animals were all healthy, but 
the donkeys and camels were attacked by a bird, about the 
size of a thniah, which caused them great uneaamess. This 
bird is a greeniBli-brown colour, with a powerftil red beak, 
and excessively strong claws. It is a perfect pest to the 
animals, and positively eats them into holes. The original 
object of the bird in settling upon the animal is to search 
for vermin, hot it is not contented with the mere insectSi 
and industriously pecks boles in aU parts of the animal, 
more especially on the back. A wound once established, 
adds to the attraction, and the unfortunate animal is so 
pestered that it has no time to eat. I wag obliged to hire 
little boys to wateh the donkeys, and to drive off these 
plagues; but so determined and bold were the birds, that 
1 have constantly seen them run under the body of the 
donkey, clinging to the belly with their feet, and thus 
retreating to the opposite side of the animal when chased 
by the watch-boys. In a few days my animals were full 
of wounds, excepting the horses, whose long tails were 
effectual whisks. Although the temperature was high, 
the wind waa frequently cold at about three 
o’clock in the morning, and one of my horaes, " Priest ” 
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that I had lately purchased of the filksioD, became para¬ 
lysed, and coxild not rise from the ground. After several 
days* endeavours to cure hiiu, 1 was obliged to shoot hinij 
as the poor animal could not eat. 

I now weighed all my baggage, and found that I had 
fifty-four cantata (100 lbs. each). The beads, copper, and 
ammunition were the terrible onus. I therefore applied 
to Mahommed, the vakeel of Andrea Debono, who had 
escorted Speke and Grant, and I begged his co-operation 
in the eKpeditioa. These people had hrought down a large 
quantity of ivory from the interior, and had therefore a 
number of porters who would return empty-handed; I 
accordingly arranged with Mahommed for fifty porters, 
who would much relieve the backs of my animals from 
Gondokoro to the station at Faloro, about twelve days’ 
march. At Faloro I intended to leave my heavy baggage 
in dep6t, and to proceed direct to Kamrasi’s country. ! 
promised Mahommed that 1 would use my influence in all 
new countries that 1 might discover, to open a rood for his 
ivory trade, provided that he would agree to conduct it by 
legi timfl fte purchase, and I gave him a list of the quality of 
beads most desirable for Kamrasi’s country, accordmg to 
the description I had received from Speke. 

Mahommed promised to accompany me, not only to his 
camp at Faloro, butthrooghout the whole of my expedition, 
provided that I would asdst him in procuring ivory, and 
that 1 would give him a handsome present. All was agreed 
upon, and my own men appeared in high spirita at the 
prospect of joining so large a party as that of Mahommed, 
which mustered about two hundred men. 

At that time 1 realty placed dependence upon the pro- 
fesmons of Mahommed and his people; they had just 
brought Speke and Grant with them, and had received 
from them presents of a first-daaa double-barrelled gun 
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and several valuable rides. I had promised not only to 
assist tbem in their ivory expeditions, but to give iJiem 
something very handsome in addition, and the £aet of my 
ha^dog upwards of forty men as escort was also au intro¬ 
duction, as they would be an addition to the force, which 
is a great advantage in hostile countries. Everything 
appeared to be in good train, but I little knew the duplicity 
of these Arab scoundrels. At the very moment that they 
were most friendly, they were plotting to deceive me, and 
to prevent me from entering the country. They knew, that 
should I penetrate the interior, the ivory trade of the White 
Nile would be no longer a mystery, and that the atrocities 
of the slave trade would be exposed, and most likely be 
terminated by the intervention of European Powers^ 
accordingly they combined to prevent my advance, and to 
overthrow my expedition completely. The whole of the 
men belonging to the various traders were determined that 
no Englishman should penetrate into the country; accord- 
ingly they fraternised with my escort, and persuaded them 
that I was a Christian dog, that it was a dkgcace for a 
Mahonunedan to serve; that they would be starved in my 
service, as I would not allow them to steal cattle; that they 
would have no slaves; and that I should lead them—God 
knew where—^to the sea, from whence Speke and Grant 
had started; that they had left Zanzibar with two hundred 
men, and had only arrived at Gondokoro with eighteen, 
thus the remainder must have been lulled by the natives 
on tbc road; that if they followed me, and arrived at 
Zanzibar, I should find a ship waiting to take me to 
England, and I should leave them to die in a strange 
country. Such were the reports circulated to prevent my 
men from accompanying me, and it was agreed that 
Mahommed should fix a day for our pretended start in 
emnpony, but that he would in reality start a few days 
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before the timft appointed; and that my men should 
mntinyj and join hia party in cattle-atealing and slave- 
hunting. This was the substance of the plot thus carefully 
concocted. 

My men evinced a sullen demeanour, neglected all orders, 
and I plainly perceived a settled discontent upon their 
general expression. The donkeys and camels were allowed 
to stray, and were daily missing, and recovered with 
difficulty; the luggage was ovemm with white ants instead 
of being attended to every morning ; the men absented 
themselves without leave, and were constantly in the camps 
of the different traders, 1 was fiiUy prepared for some 
difficulty, but I trusted that when once on the march I 
should be able to get them under discipline. 

Among my people were two blacks : one, "Richam,” 
already described as having been brought up by the 
Austrian Mismon at Khartoum; the other, a boy of twelve 
years old, “Saat.” As these were the only really faithful 
members of the expedition, it is my duty to describe them. 
Ricbam was an habitual drunkard, but he had his good 
points; he was honest, and much attached to both master 
and mistress, ^e had been with me for some months, and 
was a fair sportsman, and being an entirely different race 
to the Arabs, he kept himself apart from them, and frater¬ 
nised with the boy Saat. 

Saat was a boy that would do no evil; he was honest to a 
superlative degree, and a great exception to the natives of 
this wretched country. lie was a native of ** Fertit,” and 
was Tu iu din g hm father’s goats, when a child of about six 
years old, at the time of his capture by the Boggara Arabs. 
He described vividly how men on camels suddenly appeared 
while he was in the wildemesH with his flock, and how he 
was forcibly seised and thrust into a large gum sack, and 
slung upon the back of a camel. Upon screaming for help. 
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the sack was opened, and an Arab threatened him with a 
knife should he make the slightest noise. Thus quieted, 
he was carried hundreds of miles through Koidofan to 
Dongola on the Nile, at which place he was sold to alave- 
dealecs, and taken to Cairo to be sold to the Egyptian 
government as a dmmmer-boy. Being too young he was 
rejected, and while in the dealer's hands he heard 6com 
another slave, of the Austrian Mkaion at Cairo, that would 
protect him could he only reach their asylum. With 
extraordinary energy for a child of six years old, he escaped 
£rom his master, and made his way to the Mission, where he 
was well received, and to a certain extent diacipUned and 
taught as much of the Christian religion as he could under¬ 
stand. In company with a branch establishment of the 
Mission, he was eubeequently located at Khartoum, and 
&om thence was sent up the White Nile to a Mssion- 
station in the Shillook country. The climate of the White 
Nile destroyed thirteen missionaries in the short space of 
six months, and the boy Saat returned with the remnant 
of the party to Khartoum, and was re-a dmi tted into the 
Mission. The establishment was at that time swarming 
with tittle hlack boys from the various White NUe tribes, 
who repaid the kindness of the missionaries by stcalmg 
eveT 3 dihing they could lay their hands upon. At length 
the utter worthlessness of the boys, their moral obtuseness, 
and the apparent impossibill^ of improving them, deter¬ 
mined the chief of the Mission to purge his establishment 
from such unps, and they were accordingly turned out. 
Poor little Saat, the one grain of gold amidst the mire, 
shared the same fate. 

It was about a week before our departure from Khartoum 
that Mrs, Baker and I were at tea in the middle of the 
court-yard, when a miserable boy about twelve years old 
came uninvited to her side, and knelt down in the duat at 
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her feet. There wfts something so irrcsiirtibiy BuppUeating 
in the attitude of the child* that the first impulse was to 
give him sometiiLiig from the table. This was declined* and 
he merely begged to be allowed to live with us, and to be 
our boy. He said that he had been turned out of the 
iliaaion, merely beeanae the Bari boys of the establish* 
ment were thieves* and thus he suffered for their ains. 
1 could not believe it possible that the cliild had been 
actually turned out into the streets» and believing that 
the fatdt must lay in the boy* I told him I would in^ 
quire. In the meantime he was given in charge of the 
cook. 

It happened that, on the foQowing day, 1 was so much 
occupied that I forgot to inquire at the Mkeion; and once 
more the cool hour of evening arrived when, after the 
intense heat of the day* we sat at toble in the open court¬ 
yard; it was refreshed by being plentifully watered. 
Hardly were we seated* when again the boy appearedp 
kneeling in the duet* with his head lowered at my wife'^s 
feet, and imploring to be allowed to follow us. It was in 
vain that 1 e^cplained that w^e had a boyj and did not 
require another; that the journey was long and difficult, 
and that he might perhaps die. The boy feared nothing* 
and craved simply that he might heloug to ua. He had no 
place of shelter, no food; had been stolen from his parenta, 
and was a helpless outcast. 

The next morning* accompanied by Mrs. Baker, I went 
to the Mission and heart! that the boy had borne an excel¬ 
lent cbaracter* and that it must have been that 

he had been turned out with the others. This being 
conclimve, 3aat was immediately adopted. Mrs. Baker 
was shortly at work making him some useful clothes, and 
in an incredibly short tune a great change was effected. 
As he came from the hands of the cook—after a liberal use 
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of soap and water, and attired m trousers, blouse, and belt 
'—^the new boy appeared in a new character. 

From that time he coniudeied himself as belonging 
absolutely to his mistress. He waa taught by her to sew; 
Richam instructed him in the mysteries of waiting at 
table, and washing plates, &c.; while t taught him to shoot 
and gave him a light double'barcelled gun. This was his 
greatest pride. 

In the evening, when the day's work was done, Saat was 
allowed to sit neat his mistress* and he was at times 
amused and instructed by stories of Europe and Europeans, 
and anecdotes from the Bible adapted to his understanding, 
combined with the first principles of Christianity. He waa 
very ignorant, notwithstanding bis advantages in the 
MWou, but he possessed the grand rudiments of all 
religion—honesty of purpose. Although a child of only 
twelve years old, be was so perfectly trustworthy that, at 
the period of our arrival at Goudokoro, he was more to he 
depended upon than my vakeel, and nothing could occur 
among my mutinous escort without the boy's knowledge : 
thus he reported the intended mutiny of the people 
when there was no other means of discovering it, and 
without Seat I should have hod no information of their 
plots. 

Not only was the boy trustworthy, but he had an extra¬ 
ordinary amount of moral in addition to physical courage. 
If any complaint were made, and Saat was called as a 
witness—far from the shyness too often evinced when the 
accuser is brought face to face with the accused—such was 
Saat’s proudest moment j and, no matter who the man 
might bo, the boy would challenge him, regardless of all 
consequences. 

e were very fond of this boy; he was thoroughly good; 
and in that land of iniquity, thousands of miles away &om 
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all except Tvbat was evU, there was a comfort in haYing 
some one innocent and faithfuls in whom to trust- 

We were to start upon the following Monday. Mahom- 
med had paid me a visit, assarmg me of hk devotion, and 
begging me to have my baggage in nrnrching order^ as he 
would send me fifty porters on the Monday* and we would 
move off in company. At the veiy moment that he thus 
professed;, he was coolly deceiving men He had arranged 
to start without me on the Saturday^ while he was pro¬ 
posing to march together on the Monday, This I did not 
know at the time- 

One morning I had returned to the tent after having, as 
usual* inspected the transport animals, when I observed 
Mm. Baker looking extraordinarily pale, and immediately 
upon my arrival she gave orders for the presence of the 
vakeel ^headman). There was something in her runner 
so different to her usual calm, that I was utterly bewildered 
when I heard her question the vakeel, "Whether the men 
were willing to march?" Perfectly ready waa the reply- 
" Then order them to strike the tent, and load the animals; 
we start this moment.^' The man appeared confused* but 
not more so than I. Something was evidently on foot, but 
what 1 could not conjecture. The vakeel wavered, and to 
my astonishment I heard the accusation made agamst him, 
that, "during the night, the whole of the escort had muti¬ 
nously conspired to desert me, with my armaT and ammu¬ 
nition that were in their hands, and to fire simultaneously 
at me should I attempt to disarm them. At first this 
charge was indignantly denied until the boy Saat manfully 
stepped forward* and declared that the conspiracy was 
entered into by the whole of the escort, and that both he 
and Rioham, knowing that mutiny was intended, had 
listened purposely to the conversation during the night * at 
daybreak the boy had reported the fact to his mistress. 
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Mutiny, robbery, and murder were tbus deliberately deter¬ 
mined. 

1 immediately ordered an angarep (trammelling bedstead) 
to be placed outade the tent under a large tree; upon this 
1 laid five douMe-banelled guns loaded with buck shot, a 
revolTer, and naked sabre as sharp as a razor. A sixth 
rifle I kept m my hands while I sat upon the angarep, with 
Richam and Saat both with double-barrelled guns behind 
me. Formerly I had supplied each of my men with a piece 
of mackintosh waterproof to be tied over the locks of their 
guns during the march. 1 now ordered the dmm to be 
beat, and all the men to form in line in marching order, 
with their locks up in the waterprcof. I requested Mrs. 
Baker to stand behind me, and to point oat any man who 
should attempt to uncover his locks, when I should give 
the order to lay down their arms. The act of uncovering 
the locks would prove his intention, in which event I 
intended to shoot him immediately, and take my chance 
with the rest of the conspirators. 

I bad quite determined that these scoundrels should not 
rob me of my own arms and ammunition, if I could prevent 
it. 

The dmm beat, and the vakeel himself went into the 
men^s quarters, and endeavoured to prevail upon them to 
answer the call. At length flfteen assembled in line; the 
others were nowhere to be found. The locks of the arms 
were secured by mackirttosh as ordered; it was thus 
impossible for any man to fire at me until he should have 
released his locks. 

Upon assembling in line 1 ordered them immediately to 
lay down their arms. This, with insolent looks of deSance , 
they refused to do. **Down with youi guns at this 
moment,” 1 shouted, "eons of dogs!” And at the sharp 
cUck of the locks, as I quickly cocked the rifle that 1 held 
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in my hands, the cowardly mutmeera widened their line 
and wavered. Some retreated a few paces to the rear; 
others sat down, and laid their guns on the ground; while 
the remainder slowly dispersed, and sat in twos, or singly, 
under the various trees about eighty paces distant. Tahing 
advantage of their indecision, I immediately rose and 
ordered my vakeel and Richarn to disann them as they 
were thus scattered. Foreseeing that the time had 
arrived for actual physical force, the cowards capitulated, 
agreeing to give up their arms and ammunition If 1 would 
give them their written discharge. I disarmed them im* 
mediately, and the vakeel having written a discharge for 
the fifteen men present, 1 wrote upon each paper the word 
“ mutineer*’ above my signature. None of them being able 
to read, and this being written in English, they uncon* 
seiously carried the evidence of their own guilt, which I 
resolved to punish should I ever find them on my return to 
Khartoum. 

Thus disarmed, they immediately joined other of the 
traders’ parties. These fifteen men were the "Jalyna" of 
my party, the remainder being Dongolowas r both Arabs of 
the Nile, north of Khartoum. The Dongolowas had not 
appeared when summoned by the drum, and my vakeel 
being of their nation, I impressed upon him his responti- 
bility for the mutiny, and that he would end his days m 
prison at Khartoum should my expedition fail. 

The boy “Saat” and '^Richam” now assured me that 
the men had intended to fire at me, but that they were 
fright^uftii at seeing us thus prepared, but that I murt not 
expect one man of the Dongolowas to be any more faithful 
than the Jalyns. I ordered the vakeel to hunt up the 
men, and to bring me their guns, threatening that if they 
refused I would shoot any man that I found with one of my 
giina in lib hacids. 
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There was do time for mild measures. I had only Saat 
{a mere child}, and Eicbam, upon whom 1 could depend; 
and I resolved with them alone to aceompany Mabommed*s 
people to the interior, and to trust to good fortune for a 
chance of proceeding. 

1 was feverish and ill with wony and anxiety, and I was 
lying down upon my mat, when I suddenly heard guns filing 
in all directions, drums beating, and the customary agna 
of either au arrival or departure of a tradiug party. Pre¬ 
sently a messeuger arrived from Koorshid Aga, theCir- 
cassiau, to aimounce the departure of Mahommed's party 
without me; and my vakeel appeared with a m^sage from 
the same people, that "if I followed on their road (my 
proposed route), they would fire upon me and my party, 
as they would allow no English spies in their country.^* 

My vakeel must have known of this preconcerted arrange¬ 
ment. I now went to the Ciicas^n, Koorshid, who had 
always been friendly personally. In an interview with 
him, I made him understand that nothing should drive me 
back to Khartoum, but that, as I was now helpless, I 
begged him to give me ten elephant-himters; that I would 
pay one-half of their wages, and amuse myself in hunting 
and exploring in any direction until the following year, he 
to take the ivory; by which 'rime I could receive thirty 
black soldiers from Khartoum, with whom I ahnuld com¬ 
mence my journey to the lake. I begged him to procure me 
thu^ good blacks at Khartoum, and to bring them with 
him to Gondokoro next season, where I arranged to meet 
him. This he agreed to, and I returned to my tent delighted 
at a chance of escapmg complete failure, although I thus 
encountered a delay of twelve months before 1 could com¬ 
mence my legitimate voyage. That accomplished, I wsis 
comparatively happy; the disgrace of returning to Khar¬ 
toum beaten, would have been insupportable. 
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That night I slept well, and we sat under ooi shady tree 
by the tent-door at sunrise on the following morning, 
drinking our coffee with contentment. Presently, &om a 
distance, I saw Koorehid, the Circassian, approaching with 
his partner. Coffee and pipes were ready instantert both 
the boy Saat and Bicham looked upon him as a friend and 
ally, as it was arranged that ten of hia hunters were to 
accompany us. Before he sipped his coffee he took me by 
the hand, and with great coniurion of manner he confessed 
that he was ashamed to come and visit me. “The moment 
you left me yesterday,*' said he, “I called my vakeel and 
headman, and ordered them to select the ten best men of 
my party to accompany you; but instead of obeying me 
as usual, they declared that nothing would induce them to 
serve under you; that you were a spy who would report 
their proceedings to the Government, and that they should 
all be ruined; that you were not only a spy on the slave- 
trade, but that you were a madman, who would lead them 
into distant and unknown countries, where both you and 
your wife and they would all bo murdered by the nativea ■ 
thus they would mutiny immediately, should you be 
forced upon them." My last hope was gone. Of course I 
thanked Koorshid for good-will, and explained that I 
should not think of intruding myself upon his party, but 
that at the same time they should not drive me out of the 
country. 1 had abundance of stores and ammunition, and 
now that my men had deserted me, 1 had sufficient com to 
supply my small party for twelve months; I had also a 
quantity of garden-seeds, that I had brought with me in 
the event of becoming a prisoner in the country; I should 
therefore make a zareeba or camp at Gondokoro, and 
remain there until I should receive men and supplies in the 
following season. I now felt independent, having pre¬ 
served my dep6t of com. I was at least proof against 
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famine for twelve monthe. Koorshid endeavouied to 
persuade me that my party of only a man and a boy would 
be certainly insulted and attacked by tbe insolent natives 
of the Bari tribe should I remain alone at Qondokoro alter 
the departure of the traders^ parties. I told him tlmt I 
preferred the natives to the traders’ people, and that I was 
resolvedi I merely begged him to lend me one of his little 
slave boys as an interpreter, as I had no means of com^ 
municadng with the natives. This he promised to do. 

After Koorshid’s departure, we sat silently for some 
minutes, both my wife and I occupied by tbe same thoughts. 

No ej^peditton had ever been more earefully planned; 
everything had been well arranged to insure success. My 
transport animals were in good condition; their sadf il e* 
and pads had been made under my own inspection; my 
arms, ammunition, and supplies were abundant, and Z was 
ready to march at five mmutes’ notice to any part of 
Africa; but the expedition, so costly, and so carefully 
organized, was completely ruined by the very people whom 
I had engaged to protect it. They had not only deserted, 
but they had conspired to murder. There was no law in 
these wild regions but brute force; human life was of no 
value; murder was a pastime, as the murderer could 
escape all punishment. Mr, Petherick’s vakeel had Just 
been shot dead by one of his ofwn men, and such events were 
too ooDunon to create much attention. We were utterly 
helpless; the whole of the people against ua, and openly 
threatening. For myself personally I had no anxiety, but 
the fact of Mrs. Baker being with me was my greatest care. 
I dared not think of her position in the event of my death 
amongst such savages as those around her. These thoughts 
were shared by her; hut she, knowing that I bad resolved 
to succeed, never once hinted an advice for reta^t. 

Richam was as faithful as Saat, and I accordingly con-^ 
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fided ui him my resolution to lejive uU my baggage in 
charge of a friendly chief of the Bari’s at Gondokoro, and 
to take two fast dromedaries for him and Saat, and two 
horses for Mrs. Baker and myaelf, and to make a push 
through the hoatile tribe for three days, to arrive among 
friendly people at “Moic,” from which place I trusted to 
fortune. I arranged that the dromedaries should carry a 
few beads, ammunition, and the astronomical instmmenta. 

Richarn said the idea was very mad; that the natives 
would do nothing for beads; that he had had great ex- 
perieuce on the White Nile when with a former master, 
and that the natives would do notblug without receiving 
cows as payment; that it was of no use being good to 
them, as they had no respect for any virtue but force;" 
that we should most likely be murdered; but that if I 
ordered him to go, he was ready to obey. 

^ Uld 1 ViU £plkkW Uhc, 

To the last g&ap, with tiuth and 

I was delighted with Richarti's rotigh and frank fidelity. 
Ordering the horses to be brought, I carefully pared their 
feet—^their hard, filnty hoofs, that had never felt a shoe, 
were in excellent order for a gallop, if necessary. All being 
ready, 1 sent for the chief of Gondokoro. Meanwhile a 
Bari boy arrived from Koorshid to act as my interpreter. 

The Bari chief was, as usual, smeared all over with red 
ochre and fat, and had the shell of a small land-tortoise 
suspended to his elbow as an oruameut. He brought me 
a large jar of merbsa (native beer), and said “he had been 
anxious to see the white mafi who did not steal cattle, 
neither kidnap slaves, but that I should do no good b that 
country, as the traders did not wish me to remam.” He 
told me “that all people were bod, both natives and 
traders, and that force was necessary m this country." 
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1 tried to discover whether he had any respect for good and 
upright conduct, “Yes,” he said; “all people say that you 
are diETerent to the Turks and traders, but that character 
will not help you; jt is all very good and very right, but 
you see your men have all deserted, thus you must go back 
to Khartoum; you can do nothing here without plenty of 
men and guns/^ 1 proposed to him my plan of riding 
quickly through the Bari tribe to Moir; he replied, “Im¬ 
possible! If I were to beat the great w^Slras (drums), and 
call my people together to explain who you were, they 
would not hurt you; but there are many petty chiefs who 
do not obey me, and their people would certainly attack 
you when crossing some swollen torrent, and what could 
you do with only a man and a boy?” 

His reply to my question conceming tbe value of beads 
corroborated Richam’s statement; nothing could be pur¬ 
chased for anything but cattle; the traders had commenced 
the system of stealing herds of cattle from one tribe to 
barter with tbe next neighbour; thus the entire country 
was b anamhy and confusion, and beads were of no 
value. My plan for a dash through the country was 
impracticable. 

I therefore called my vakeel, and threatened him with 
the gravest punishment on my return to Khartoum. I 
wrote to Sir R. Colquboun, H.M, Consul-Genera] for 
Egypt, which letter I sent by one of the return boats; 
and I explamed to my vakeel that the complabt to the 
Britisb authorities would end b his imprisonment, and 
that m case of my death through violence he would be 
assuredly hanged. After frightening him thoroughiy, I 
suggested that he should mduce some of the mutmeers, who 
were Dongolowas (hia own. tribe), many of whom were bis 
relatives, to accompany me, m which case I would forgive 
them their past misconduct. 
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In the course of the afternoon be returned with the news, 
that he had arranged with seventeen of the men, but that 
thej refoaed to march towards the south, and would 
accompany me to the east if I wished to explore that part 
of the country. Their plea for refusing a southern route 
was the hostility of the Bari tribe. They also proposed a 
condition, that I should “ all transport aniinah and 
baggage behind tne" 

To this insane request, which completely nullified their 
offer to start, I only replied by vowing vengeance against 
the vakeel. 

Their time was passed in vociferously quarreUing among 
themselves during the day, and in close conference with the 
vakeel during the night, the substance of which was re^ 
ported on the following morning by the faithful Saat, The 
boy recounted their plot. They agreed to march to the 
east, with the intention of deserting me at the station of a 
trader named Chenooda, seven days' march &om Gondo* 
koro, in the Latooka countiy, whose men were, like them¬ 
selves, Dongolowas', they h^ conspired to mutiny at that 
place, and to desert to the slave-hunting party with my 
arms and ammunition, and to shoot me should I attempt 
to disarm them. They also threatened to ^oot my vakeel, 
who now, through fear of punishment at Khartoum, 
exerted his infiuence to Induce them to start. Altogether 
it was a pleasant state of things. 

That night I was asleep in my tout, when I was suddenly 
awoke by loud screams, end upon listening attentively I 
distinctly heard the heavy breathing of something in the 
tent, and I could distinguish a dark object crouching close 
to the head of my bed. A slight pull at my sleeve showed 
me that my wife also noticed the object, as this was always 
the signal that she made if anything occurred at night 
that required vigilance. Possessing a share of sangfroid 
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admiiablj adapted for AMcan tra^'el, Mrs. Baker was not 
a screamer, and never even whirred; in the moment of 
suspected danger, a touch of my sleeve was considered a 
safhcient warning. My hand had quietly drawn the 
revolver &om under my pillow and noiseleraly pointed it 
within two feet of the dark crouching object, before I asked, 
"Who is thatf^' No answer was given—until, upon re- 
peatang the question, with my finger touching gently upon 
the trigger ready to fire, a voice replied, “Fadeela.'^ 
Never had 1 been so near to a fatal shot! It was one of the 
black women of the par^, who had crept into the tent for 
an asylum. Upon striking a light I found that the woman 
was streaming with blood, being cat in the most frightful 
manner with the coorbatch (whip of hippopotamus's hide), 
Heanng the screams contwued at some distance from the 
tent, I found my ongeb in the act of fioggiug two women; 
two men were holding each woman upon the ground by 
sitting upon her legs and neck, while two men with powerful 
whips operated upon each woman alternately. Their 
backs were cut to pieces, and they were literally covered 
with blood. The brutes had taken upon themselves the 
task of thus ptuusbing the women for a breach of discipline 
in beii^ absent without leave. Fadeela had escaped 
before her punishment had been completed, and had nar¬ 
rowly escaped being shot hy lunning to the tent without 
^ving waruing. Seizing the coorbatch from the hands of 
one of the executioners, I adjumistered them a dose of their 
own prescription, to their intense astonishment, as they 
did not appear conscious of any outrage; *‘they were only 
Slave women." In all such expeditions it Is necessary to 
have women belonging to the party to grind the com and 
prepare the food for the men; 1 hod accordingly hired 
several from their proprietors at Khartoum, and these had 
been maltreated as described. 
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“adda,’' the latooka 

I was determined at all hasarde to start fipotn Gondokoro 
for the mtetior. From long ejqperience with natives of 
wild countries, I did not despair of obtaining an infiuence 
over my men, however bad, could I once quit Gondokoro, 
and lead them among the wild and generally hostile tribes 
of the country; they would then be separated from the 
contagion of the alave-bontii^ parties, and would feel 
themselves dependent upon me for guidance. Accordingly 
I professed to believe in their promises to accompany me 
to the east, although I knew of tbeir conspiracy; and I 
trusted that by tact and good management I should 
eventually thwart all their plans, and, although forced out 
of my intended course, I should be able to alter my route, 
and to work round from the east to my original plsm of 
operations south. The interpreter given by Koors^d Aga 
bad absconded r this was a great loss, as I had no means 
of commimication with the natives except by casually 
enga^ng a fian in the employment of the traders, to 
whom I was obliged to pay exorbitantly m copper bracelets 
for a few minotea’ conversation. 

A party of Kooishid’s people had just arrived with ivory 
from the Latooka country, bringiiig with them a number 
of that tribe as porters. These people were the most 
extraordinary that 1 had seen ; wearing beautiful helmets 
of glass beads, and being remarkably handBome, The chief 
of the party, “Adda,” came to my tent, accompanied by 
a few of his men, He was one of the finest men I ever saw, 
and he gav'e me much information concerning his country, 
and b^gcd me to pay him a visit. He detested the Turks, 
but he was obliged to serve them, as he had received orders 
from the great chief “Commoro” to collect porters, and 
to transport their ivory from Latooka to Gondokoro, I 
took his portrait, to his great debght, and made him a 
variety of presents of copper bracelets, beads, and a red 
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cottou handkerchief; the latter was most priced, aad he 
insisted upon wearing it upon his person. He had no 
intention of wearing his new acquisition for the purpose of 
decency, but he careful]/ folded it so as to form a triangle 
and then tied it round his waist, so that the pointed end 
should hang esacUy straight behind him. So particular 
was he, that he was quite half an hour in arranging this 
simple appendage; and at length he departed with his 
people, always endeavouring to admire his new finery, by 
straining his neck in his attempts to look behind him. 
From morning till night natives of all ranks surrounded the 
tent to ask for presents; these being generally granted, as 
it was highly necessary to create a favourable impression, 
Koorshid’s party, who had arrived feom Latooka, were to 
return shortly, but they not only refused to allow me to 
accompany them, but they declared their intention of 
forcibly repelling me, should I attempt to advance by their 
route. This was a grand excuse for my men, who once 
more refused to proceed. By pressure upon the vakeel they 
again yielded, but on condition that 1 would take one of 
the mutineers named ‘^BellSal/* who wished to join them, 
but whose offer I had refused, as be had been a notorious 
ringleader in every mutiny. It was a sine qud non that he 
was to go; and knowing the character of the man, 1 felt 
convinced that it had been arranged that he should head 
the mutiny conspired to be enacted upon our arrival at 
Chenooda’s camp in the Latooka country. The vakeel of 
Cbenooda, one >fahommed Her, was in constant communi¬ 
cation with my men, which tended to confirm the reports 
I had heard from the boy Saat. This Mahommed Her 
started fmm Gondokoro for Latooka. Kooishid’s men 
would start two days later; these were rival parties, both 
antagonistic, but occupying the same country, the Latooka; 
both equally hostile to me, but as the party of Mahommed 
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Her were DongAlowas, and that of Koorschid were Jalyna 
and SoodSnefi, I trusted eventually to turn their disputes 
to my own advantage. 

The plan that I had arranged was to leave all the baggage 
not indLspensable with Koorahid Aga at Gondokoro* who 
would return it to KhErtoum, I intended to wait until 
Koorshid^s party should march, when I resolved to follow 
them, as I did not believe they would dare to oppose me by 
foifcej their master himself being friendly* 1 considered 
their threats aa mere idle boasting, to frighten me from an 
attempt to follow them ^ but there was auothef more 
serious cause of danger to be apprehended* 

On the route, between Gondokoro and Latooka^ there 
was a powerful tribe among the mountains of Ellyria* 
The chief of that tribe {I^e) had formerly massacred a 
hundred and twenty of a trader^s party. He was an ally 
of Koorshid'a people, who declared! that they would raise 
the tribe against me, which would end in the defeat or 
massacre of my party* There was a difficult pass through 
the mountains of EUyriaj which it would be impossible to 
force; thus my small party of seventeen men would be 
helpless. It would be merely necessary for the traders to 
request the chief of Ellyria to attack my party to insure its 
destruction, as the plunder of the baggage would be an 
ample reward. 

There was no time for deliberation. Both the present 
and the future looked as gloomy as could be imagined; but 
1 had always expected extraordinary difficulti^, and they 
were, if possible, to be surmounted* It was useless to 
speculate upon chancea ; there was no hope of success in 
inaction; and the only resouioe was to drive through all 
obstacles without calculating the risk. 

Once away from Gondokoro we should be fairly 
launched on our voyage, the boats would have retorued 
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to Kbartomn, thus retroat would bo cut off; it only 
remained to push forward, trusting in Providrace and 
good fortune. I had great faith in presents. The Arabs 
are all venal; and, having many valuable effects with me, I 
trusted, when the proper moment should arrive, to be able 
to overcome all opposition by an open KanH 
The day arrived for the departure of Koorahid's people. 
They coa^enced firing their usual signals; the drums best; 
the Turkish ensign led the way; and they marched at 
2 o clock P.M., sending a polite message, "daring” me to 
follow them. 


I immediately ordered the tent to be struck, the luMage 
to be arrange, the animals to be collected, and everything 
to 1» ready for the march. RicLam and Saat were in high 
spints, even my unwilling men were obliged to work, and 
by 7 p.M. we were all ready. The camels were too heavily 
loaded, carrying about seven hundred pounds each The 
donkeys were also overloaded, but there was no help for it. 

u : mounted on my good old Abyssinian 

hunter Tdtel,’'* and was carrying several leather bags 

h ^ on my 

orse 1, f in fact, we were all carrying as much as 
we could stow. 

We bad neither guide, nor interpreter. Not one native 
was p^umble, aU being under the influence of the traders, 
^ etermin^ to render our advance utterly im- 

p<^ible by preventing the natives from asristing us! All 
^*i^tened, and we, perfectly helpless, com¬ 
menced the desperate journey m darkness about an hour 
after sunset* 

Where shall w« go!" e^ the men, juat aa the aider 
»aa green to rtnrt. “TOo eaa traoel withoot a goida? 
No one known the road.” Th, moon wan up. and the 
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mountain of Belignan was diatmctiy visible about nine 
miles distant. Knowing that the route lajr on the east 
aide of that mountain, I led the way, Mrs. Baker riding 
by my side, and the British flag following close behind ns 
as a guide for the caravan of heavily laden camels and 
donkeys. We shook hands warmly with Dr. Mnric, who 
had come to see us off, and thus we started on our match in 
Centra! Africa on the 20th of March, 1863. 


CHAPTER IV 


PIKHT night's UABCH 

The oouutry was park'^like, but much parched by the dry 
weather. TTie ground was sandy, but firm, and inter* 
spersed with numerouB villages, all of which were hut- 
rounded with a strong fence of euphorbia. The country 
was well wooded, bemg free from bush or jungle, but 
numerous trees, all evergreens, were scattered over the 
landscape. No natives were to be seen, but the sound of 
their drums and singing in chorus was heard in the far 
distance. Whenever it is moonlight the nighta are passed 
in singing and dancing, beating drums, blowing horns, and 
the population of whole villages thus congregate together. 

After a silent march of two hours we saw watch-fires 
blazing in the distance, and upon nearer approach we per¬ 
ceived the trader's party bivouacked. Their custom is to 
march only two or three hours on the first day of departure, 
to allow stragglers who may have lagged behind in Gondo- 
koro to rejoin the party before morning. 

We were roughly challenged by their sentries as we 
passed, and were instantly told “not to remain in their 
neighbourhood,” Accordingly we passed on for about half 
a mite in advance, and bivouacked on some rising ground 
above a slight hollow in which we found water. Ail were 
busy coltectmg firewood and cutting grass for the donkeys 
and horses who were piquetted near the fires. The camels 
were hobbled, and turned to graze upon the branches of a 
targe mimosa. We were not hungry j the constant anxiety 
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hod entirely destroyed all appetite. A cup of stroug black 
coffee was tbe greatest luxury, and not requiring a tent in 
the clear still night, we were soon asleep on our simple 
angareps. 

Before daylight on the following morning the drum beat •, 
the laay soldiers, after stretching and yawning, began to 
load the nnimfllfi , and we started at six o'clock. In these 
climates the rising of the sun is always dreaded. For 
about an hour before sunrise the air is delicbusly cool and 
invigoratmg, but the sun is legsnled as the common 
enemy. There is, nevertheless, a difficulty in starting 
before sunrise—^the anii Tiftls cannot be properly loaded in 
the darkness, and the operation being tedious, the cool 
hour of momiug is always lost. 

The morning was dear, and the mountain of Beliguan, 
within three or four miles, was a fine object to direct our 
course. 1 could distinctly sec some enormous trees at the 
foot of the mountain near a village, and 1 hastened forward 
as I hoped to procure a guide who would also act as inter' 
pieter, many of the natives in the viemity of Gondokoro 
having learnt a little Arabic from the triers. We can¬ 
tered on ahead of the party, regardless of tbe assurance of 
OUT unwilling men that the natives were not to be trusted, 
and we soon arrived beneath the shade of a cluster of most 
superb trees. The village was within a quarter of a mile, 
situated at the very base of the abrupt mountain; tbe 
natives seeing us alone had no fear, and soon thronged 
around us. The chief understood a few words of Arabic, 
and I offered a large payment of copper bracelets and beads 
for a guide. After much discussion and bargaimng a bad- 
loolni^ fellow offered to guide us to EUyria, but no farther. 
This was about twenty-eight or thirty miles distant, and 
it was of vital importance that we should pi^ through 
that tribe before the trader’s party should raise them 
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fig&ui5t tiSi I had great kopee of outmarclimg them^ aa 
they would be delayed in Belignan by ivory transactioDS 
with the chief. 

While negotiations were pending with the guide, the 
trader a party appeared in the distance, and avoiding us, 
they halted on the opposite aide of the village. I now 
tried conciliatory measures, and 1 sent my vakeel to theii 
headman Ibrahim to talk with him confidentially, and to 
try to obtain an interpreter in return for a large present. 

My vakeel was in an awkward position—he was afraid of 
me; also mortally afraid of the government in Khartoum; 
and frightened out of bis life at bis own men, whose con¬ 
spiracy to desert he was well aware of. With the cunning 
of an Arab he started on his mission, accompanied by 
several of the men, including the arch-mutineer Bellial. 
He shortly returned, saying, ‘'that it was perfectly im¬ 
possible to proceed to the interior j that Ibrahim’s party 
were outr^eous at my having followed on their route; 
that he would neither give an interpreter, nor allow any of 
the natives to serve me; and that be would give ordera to 
the great chief of KlKrria to prevent me from nasaimr 
through his country,” 

At that time the Turks were engaged in business trans¬ 
actions with the natives; it therefore was all important 
that I diould start immediately, and by a forced march 
arrive at EUyria, and get through the pass, before they 
should wmmunicate with the chief. 1 had no doubt that, 
by frying black mail, I should be able to clear EUyriai 
provided I was in advance of the Turks, but should they 
outmarch me there would be no hope; a fight and defeat 
would be the cUmax. I accordingly gave orders for an 
ittiTnediote start. **Load the camels, my brothersl” I ex* 
clai me d, to the sullen ruflians around me; but not a man 
stirred except Richam and a fellow named SaU, who began 
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to show signs of improvement. Seeing that the men 
intended to disobej, I immediately set to work myself 
loading the animals, requesting my men not to trouble 
themselves, and begging them to lie down and smoke their 
pipes while I did the work. A few rose feom the ground 
ashamed, and assisted to load the camels, while the others 
declared the impossibility of camels travelling by the road 
we wem about to take, as the Turks had informed them 
that not even the donkeys conid march throo^ the thick 
jungles between Belignan and Ellyria. 

**A1] right, my brothers!” I replied; "then we'U march 
as far as the donkeys can go, and leave both them and the 
baggage on tbe road when they can go no farther; but 
/ go fomard** 

With BuUen discontent the men began to strap on their 
belts and cartouche boxes, and prepare for the start. Tbe 
animals were loaded, and we moved slowly forward at 4.30 
p. M. The country was lovely. The mountain of Belignan, 
although not exceeding 1,200 feet, is a due mass of gneiss 
and syenite, ornamented in tbe hollows with fine trees, 
while the general appearance of the country at the base 
was that of a beautiliil English park well timbered and 
beautified with distant mountains. We had just started 
with tbe Bari guide that I had engaged at Belignan, when 
we were joined by two of the Latookas whom 1 had seen 
when at Gondokoro, and to whom 1 had been vety civil. 
It appeared that these fellows, who were acting as porters 
to the Turks, bad been beaten, and had therefore absconded 
and joined me. This was extraordinary good fortune, as I 
now had guides the whole way to Latooka, about ninety 
miles distant, I immediately gave them each a copper 
bracelet and some beads, and they very good-natur^y 
relieved the camels of one hundred pomids of copper rings, 
which they carried in two baskets on their heads. 
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We now crossed the broad dry bed of a torrent, and the 
banks being steep, a considerable time was occupied in 
asfflsting the loaded animals in their descent. The donkeys 
were easily aided, their tails being held by two men, wMe 
they shuffled and slid down the sandy banks; but eve^ 
camel fell, and the loads had to be carried up the opposite 
bank by the men, and the camels to be reloaded on 
arrival. Here again the donkeys had the advantage, as 
without being unloaded they were assisted up the steep 
ascent by two men in front pulling at their ears, while 
others pushed behind. Altogether, the donkeys were far 
more suitable for the country, as they were more easily 
loaded. I had arranged their packs and saddles so well, 
that they earned their loads with the greatest comfort. 
Each animal had an immense pad well stuffed with goats' 
hair; this reached from the shoulder to the hip-bones; 
upon this rested a simple form of saddle made of two 
forks of boughs inverted, and fastened together with rails 
—^there were no nails in these saddles, all the fjmtAtiinga 
being secured with thongs of raw hide. The great pad, 
projecting far both in front, behind, and also below the 
aide of the saddle, prevented the loads from chafing the 
a nima l. Every donkey carried two large bags made of the 
bides of antelopes that I had formerly shot on the frontier 
of Abysdnia, and these were arranged with taggles on the 
one to fit into loops on the other, so that the loading and 
unloading was exceeduigly simple. The success of an 
expedition depends mainly upon the perfection of the 
details, and where animals ate employed for transport, the 
first consideration should be bestowed upon saddles and 
packs. The facility of loading is all important, and I now 
had an exemplification of its effect upon both animals and 
men; the latter began to abuse the camels and to curse the 
father of this, and the mother of that, because they had the 
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trouble of unloading them for the descent into the river’s 
bed, white the donkeys were blessed with the endeming 
name of “my brother,*' and alternately whacked with the 
stick. It was rather a bad commencement of a forced 
march, and the ravine we had crossed had been a cause of 
serious delay. Hardly were the animala re-loaded and 
again ready for the march, when the men remembered that 
they had only one water akio full. I had given orders before 
the start from BeUgnan that all should bo filled. This is 
the unexceptional rule in Afncan travelling—“fill your 
gtrbas before starting.’' Never mind what the natives 
may tell you conoeming the existence of water on the 
road; believe nothing; but resolutely determine to fill the 
girbas; should you find water, there is no harm done if 
you are already pro\'ided: hut nothing can exceed the 
improvidence of the people. To avoid the trouble of 
filling the girbaa before starting, the men will content 
themselves with “ Inshallah ” (please God) we shall find 
water on the road, and they frequently endure the greatest 
suffering from sheer idleness in neglecting a supply. 

They had in this instance persuaded themselves that the 
river we had just crossed would not be dry. Several of 
them had been employed in this country formerly, and 
because they had at one time found water in the sandy 
bed, they had concluded that it existed atUl. Accordingly 
they now wished to send parties to seek for water; this 
would entail a further delay, at a time when every minute 
was precious, ss our fate depended upon reaching and 
passing through Ellyria before the arrival of the Turks, 
1 was very anxious, and determined not to allow a moment s 
hesitation; I therefore insisted upon an immediate advance, 
and resolved to march without stopping throughout the 
night. The Latooka guides explained by signs that if 
we marched all night we should arrive at water on the 
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following morning. ThiA sotiaficd the men; and we etarted. 
For some miles we passed through & magnificent forest of 
laigfl trees: l^e path being remarkably good, the march 
looked propitious—-this good fortune however was doomed 
to change. We shortly entered upon thick thorny jungles j 
the path was so overgrown that the cameU could scarcely 
pass under the overhanging branches, and the leather bags 
of provisions piled upon their backs were soon ripped by the 
hooked thorns of the mimosa—the salt, rice, and coffee 
hags uU sprang leaks, and small streams of these important 
storM issued from the rents, which the men attempted to 
repair by stuffi^ dirty rags into the holes. These thorns 
were shaped like fiah’-hooks, thus it appeared that the 
perishable baggage must soon become an utter wreck, as 
the great strength and weight of the camels bore all before 
them, and sometimes tore the branches from the trees, the 
thorns becoming fixed in the leather hags. Meanwhile the 
donkeys walked along in comfort, being so short that they 
and their loads were below the branches. 

I dreaded the approach of n^ht. We were now at the 
foot of a range of high rocky hills, from W'hich the torrents 
during the rainy season had tom couatlcaa ravines m their 
passage through the lower ground j we were marching 
parallel to the range at the very base, thus we met every 
ravine at right angles. Down tumbled a camel j and away 
rolled his load of bags, pots, pans, boxes, &c. into the 
bottom of a rame in a confused rain.—Halt!... and tbe 
camel had to be raised and helped up the opposite bank, 
while the late avalanche of luggage was carried piecemeal 
after him to be again adjusted. To avoid a similar 
catastrophe tbe remaining three camels had to be unloaded^ 
and reloaded when safe upon the opposite bank. The 
operation of loading a camel with about 700 lbs. of luggage 
of mdescribable variety is at all times tedious; but no 
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fidonet bad we crosaed one ravine with difficulty than we 
arrived at another, and the same fatiguing operation had to 
he repeated, with h^btful loss of time at the moment when 
I believe the Turks were foUowing on our path. 

My wife and I rode about a quarter of a mile at the head 
of the party as an advance guard, to warn the caravan of 
any difficulty. The very nature of the conntiy declared 
that it must bo full of rayines, and yet I could not help 
hoping against hope that we might have a clear mite of road 
without a break. The evening had passed, and the light 
faded. What had been difficult and tedious during the 
day, now became moat serious; we could not see the 
branches of hooked thorns that overhung the broken path; 
I rode in advance, my face and arms bleeding with counUeas 
ficratches, while at each rip of a thorn I gave a warning 
shout — ^“Thom!” for those hehind, and a cry of “Hole!" 
for any deep rut that lay in the path. It was fortunately 
moonlight, but the jungle was so tbidr that the narFOW 
track was barely perceptible; thus both camels and donkeys 
ran against the trunks of trees, smashing the luggage, and 
breakmg all that could be broken r nevertheless, the case 
waa urgent; march we must, at all hazards. 

My heart sank whenever we came to a deep ravine, or 
Hor; the warning cry of “halt" told those in the rear that 
once more the camels must be unloaded, and the same 
fatiguing operation must be repeated. For hours w*e 
marched: the moon was siniiDg; the path, already dark, 
grew darker; the animals overloaded, even for a good 
road, were tired out; and the men were disheartened, 
thirsty, and disgusted. 1 dismounted from my horse and 
loaded him with sacks, to relieve a camel that was perfectly 
done—but on we marched. Every one was silent; the men 
were too tired to speak; and through the increastug gloom 
we crept slowly forward. Suddenly another ravine, but 
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not 80 deep; and we tirusted that the comets might crMs it 
without the necessity of onlooding; down went the lead¬ 
ing camel, rolling completely over with hia load to the 
bottom. Now, the boy Saat was the dmnuuei j but being 
very tired, he had come to the conclusion that the drum 
would travel quite as easily upon a camel’a back as upon 
his shoulders; be bad accordingly slung it upon the very 
camel that had now performed a somersault and solo on 
the drum. The musical instrument was picked up in the 
shape of a flat dish, and existed no longer as a drum, eve^ 
note having been squeezed out of it. The donkey is a 
much more calculating animal than the camel, the latter 
being an excessively stupid beast, while the former is 
remarkably clever least I can answer for the ability of 
the Egyptian species. The expression ‘'what an ass!" is m 
Europe supposed to be slightly msultuig, bat a compatison 
with the Egyptian variety would be a compliment. Ac¬ 
cordingly my train of donkeys, being calculating and 
reasoning creatures, had from this night’s experience come 
to the conclusion that the journey was long; that the road 
was full of ravines; that the camels who led the way would 
assuredly tumble into these ravines unless unloaded ; and 
that as the reloading at each ravine would occu]^ at least 
half an hour, it would be wise for them (the donkeys) to 
employ that time in going to sleep—therefore, as it was just 
as cheap to lie down as to stand, they preferred a recum¬ 
bent posture, and a re^eshing roU upon the sandy ground. 
Accordingly, whenever the word “halt” was given, the 
clever donkeys thoroughly understood their advantage, and 
the act of unloading a camel on arrival at a ravine was a 
dgnal sufficient to induce each of twenty-one donkeys to 
lie down. It was in vain that the men beat and swore at 
them to keep them on their legs; the donkeys were deter¬ 
mined, and lie down they would. This obstinacy on their 
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part wae aerious to tlie maicli—every tirae that they lay 
down they shifted their loads j some of the most wilful 
per^ted in rolling, and of coiirse upset th^ packs. ThMe 
were only seventeen men, and these were engaged in 
njwiRt.itig the camels; thus the twenty-one donkeys had it 
all their own way; and what added to the confusion was 
the sudden cry of hyenas in close proximity, which so 
frightened the donkeys that they immediately sprang to 
their feet, with their packs lying discomfited, entangled 
among their legs. Thus, no sooner were the camels re¬ 
loaded on the other aide of the ravine, than aU the donkeys 
had to undergo the same operation; during which time 
the camels, however stupid, having observed the donkeys’ 
‘'dodge,” took the opportunity of lying down also, and 
necessarily shifted their loads. The women were therefore 
ordered to hold the camels, to prevent them &om lying 
down while the donkeys were being re-loaded; but the 
women were dead tired, as they had been carrying loads; 
they themselves laid down, and it being dark, they were 
not observed until a tremendous scream was heard, and 
we found that a camel bad lain down on the top or a 
WO MAN who had been placed to watch it, but who had 
herself fallen asleep. The camel was with difficulty raised, 
and the woman lagged from heneatb. Everything wa.s 
tired out. I had been working like a slave to assist, and 
to cheer the men; I was also fatigued. We had marched 
from 4.30 P.M. —it was now 1 a.m. ; we bad thus been eight 
hours and a half struggling along the path. The moon had 
sunk, and the complete darkness rendered a further 
advance imposaible; 1 therefore, on arrival at a largo 
plateau of rock, ordered the animals to be unladed, and 
both man and beast to rest. The people had no water; I 
had a girba full for Mrs. Baker and myself, which was always 
slung on my saddle; this precaution I never neglected. 
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The men were hungry. Before leaving Gondokoro T had 
ordered a large quantity of Idsras (blank pancakes) to be 
prepared for the march, and they were packed in a basket 
that had been carried on a camel; unfortunately Mrs. 
Baker s pet monkey had been placed upon the same camel, 
and he bad amused hunself during the night's march by 
feasting and filling his cheeks with the Idaras, and thto^ng 
Ote remainder ouny when his hunger was satisfied, There 
literally was not a kiata remaming in the basket. 

Every one lay down aupperleas to sleep. Although tired, 
I could not rest until I had arranged some plan for the 
morrow. It was evident that we could not travel over so 
rough a country with the animals thus overloaded; 1 
therefore determined to leave in the jungle such articles as 
could be dispensed with, and to re-anange all the loads. 

At 4 A.sj. I woke, and lighting a lamp, I tried in vain to 
wake any of the men who lay stretched upon the ground, 
like so many corpses, sound asleep. At length Saat sat up, 
and after rubbing his eyes for about ten minutes, he made 
a fire, and began to boil the coffee; meanwhile I was hard 
at work lightening the ship. I threw away about 100 Ibs- 
of salt; divided the heavy ammunition more equally among 
the animals; rejected a quantity of odds and ends that, 
although most useful, could be forsaken; and by the time 
the men woke, a little before sunrise, I had completed the 
work. We now re^loaded the animals, who showed the 
improvement by steppmg out briskly. We marched weU 
for three hours at a pace that bid fair to keep us well 
ahead of the Turks, and at length we reached the dry bed 
of a ^ream, where the Latooka guides assured us we should 
obtain water by diggii^. This proved correct; but the 
holes were dug deep in several places, and hours passed 
before we could secure a sufficient supply for all the men 
and animats. The great sponging''bath was excessively 
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useful, as it formed a i^servoii ont of which all the aiumale 
could drink. 

While we were thua engaged some natives appeared 
can^ring with them the head of a wild boar in a horrible 
state of decomposition^ and alive with ma^ota. On 
arrival at the diinking'place they immediately lighted a 
fire, and proceeded to cook their savoury pork by placing 
it in the The akoU becoming too hot for the 

mmfttAft, crowds of maggots rushed &om the ears 

and nrMtrila lilrc people escaping &oin the doors of a theatre 
on hre. The natives merely tapped the skull with a stick 
to asrist in their exit, and proceeded with their cookiiig until 
completed; after which they ate the whole, and sucked 
the bones. However putrid meat may be, it does not 
appear to affect the health of these people. 

My requiiir^ rest and food, 1 was obliged to wait 

unwillingly until 4.30 P.M. The natives having finished 
their hoar's head, offered to join us; and accordingly we 
rode on a considerable distance ahead of our people with 
our active guides, while the caravan followed slowly behind 
US, After aBcendin g for about a mile through jungle, we 
suddenly emerged upon an eminence, and looked down 
upon the valley of ToUogo. This was extremely pic* 
turesque. An abrupt wall of grey gramtc rose on the east 
side of the valley to a height of about a thousand feet: 
from this perpendicular wall huge blocks had fallen strew¬ 
ing the base with a confused mass of granite lumps ten to 
forty feet in diameter; and among these natural fortresses 
of disjointed were numerous villages. The bottom 

of the valley was a meadow, in which grew several enormous 
fig-trees by the side of a dug^h, and in some places, 
stagnant brook. The valley was not more than half a mile 
wide, ftpd was also walled in by mountains on the west, 
having the appearance of a vast street. 
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We were now about a mile ahead of otir party ; but 
accompaBied by out two Latooka guides^ and upon des¬ 
cending to the valley and crossicig a deep guUy, we soon 
amved beneath a large fig-tree at the extremity of the vale. 
No sooner waa our pieseoce observed than crowds of 
natives issued from the numerous villages among the rocksp 
and suiToimded us. They were aU armed with bows and 
arrows and lances, and were veiy excited at seeing the 
horses, which to them were unknown animals. Dismoimt- 
mg, I fastened the horses to a bush^ and we sat down on the 
grass under a tree. 

There were five or six hundred natives pressing ronud U6^ 
They were excessively noisy, hallooing to us as though we 
were deaf, simply because we did not understand them. 
Finding that they were pressing rudely around us, I made 
signs to them to stand off, when at that moment a curiously 
ugly,, short, hunaped-baefc fellow came forward and ad¬ 
dressed me in broken Arabic. I was delighted to find an 
interpreter,^ and requeatLug him to tell the crowd to stand 
back, I inquired for their chLefi The humpback spoke very 
little Arabic, nor did the crowd appear to heed him, but 
they immediately stole a spear that one of my Latooka 
guides had plac^ against the tree under which we were 
sitting. It was getting rather xmpleasant; but having my 
revolver and a double-barreUcd rifle in my hands, there was 
no fear of their being stolen. 

In reply to a question to the humpback, he asked me 
Who I was ? I explained that I was a traveller. ** You 
want ivory? he said. “No,” I answered, “it is of no use 
to me.” “Ah, you want alavesr* he replied. “ Neither do 
I want slaviE^,” I answered. This was followed by a burst 
of laughter from the crowd, and the humphack continued 
his examination. “Have you got plenty of cowa ? “ “ Not 
one; but plenty of beads and copper.” “ Plenty ? Where 
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are they? ** Not far off; they will ho hoie presently with 
my men;” and 1 pointed to the direction from which they 
would arrive. “ What conntryman are you? ” “An Eng¬ 
lishman.” He had never heard of such people, “You are 
a Turk?” “All right,” I replied; “I am anything you 
like.” “And that is your son? ” (pointing at Mrs. Baker.) 
" No, she ia my wife,” “Your wifel What a lie! He is a 
boy.” “Not a bit of it,” I replied; “she is my wife, who 
has come with me to see the women of this country.” 
“AVhat a lie!” he again politely rejoined in the one ex¬ 
pressive Arabic word, “Katab.” 

After this charmingly frank conversation he addressed 
the crowd, explaining, I suppose, that I was endeavouring 
to pass off a boy for a woman. Mrs, Baker was dressed 
similar to myself in a pair of loose tronsers and gaiters, with 
a blouse and belt—the only difference being that she wore 
long sleeves, while my arnia were bare from a few inches 
below the shoulder. I always kept my arms bare as being 
cooler than if covered. 

The curiosity of the crowd was becoming impertinent, 
when at an opportune moment the chief appeared. To my 
astonishment I rect^nised him as a man who bad often 
visited me at Gondoboro, to whom I had giiren many 
presents without knowing bis position. 

In a few momenta he drove away the crowd, screaming 
and gesticulating at them as though greatly insulted; 
reserving the humpback as interpreter, he apologised for 
the rudeness of his people. Just at this instant I perceived, 
in the distance, the Eziglish flag leading the caravan of 
camels and donkeys from the hillsi de into the valley, and 
my people and baggage shortly arrived. The chief now 
brought me a large pumpkin-shell containing about a 
gallon of merissa, or native beer, which was most refreshing. 
He also brought a gourd-bottle full of honey, and an 
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elephant’s tusk; the latter I declined, aa ivoiy was not 
teq^uired. 

We were now within sLz miles of EUyria, and by means of 
the humpback 1 explained to Toinb4, the chief, that we 
wished to start the first thing in the morning, and that 1 
would engage the humpback as interpreter. This was 
agreed upon, and I now had hopes of getting through 
Ellyria before the arrival of the Turks, My caravan 
having arrived, the interest first bestowed upon the horses, 
as being a new kind of animal, was now transferred to the 
camels. The natives crowded round them, exclaiming, 
“that they were the girafies of our country/’ They were 
amazed at the loads that they carried, and many assisted 
in unloading. 

1 noticed, however, that they stuck their fingers through 
the baskets to investigate the contents; and when they 
perceived twenty baskets fuU of beads, and many of copper 
bracelets—the jingling of which betrayed the contents— 
they became rather too eager in lending a helping hand; 
therefore I told the chief to order his men to retire while I 
opened one bag of beads to give him a present, I bad a 
bag always in reserve that contained a variety of beads and 
bracelets, which obviated the necesesty of opening one of 
the large baskets on the road. 1 accordingly made the 
chief happy, and also gave a present to the humpback. 
The crowd now discovered an object of fresh interest, and 
a sudden rush was made to the monkey, which, being one 
of the red variety from Abyssinia, was quite unknown to 
them. The monkey, being far more civilized than these 
naked savages, did not at all enjoy their society; and 
attacking the utterly unprotected calves of their legs, 
“Wallady” soon kept his admirers at a distance, and 
amused himself by making insulting grimaces, which kept 
the crowd in a roar of laughter, 1 often found this monkey 
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of great ii£6 in diverting the attentioo of the savages &om 
myself. He was also a guarantee of my peacefiil inteutiDiis, 
as no one intending hostility would travel about with a 
monkey as one of the party. He was so tame and affneo- 
tionate to both of tis that he was quite unhappy if out of 
sight of his mistress; but he frequently took rough bberties 
with the blacks, for whom he had so great an aversion and 
contempt that he arould have got into sad trouble at 
£xeter Hall. “WaUady*' had no idea of a naked savage 
being "a man and a brother." 

That night we slept soundly, both men and beasts being 
thoroughly fatigued. The natives seemed to be aware of 
this, and a man was caught in the act of stealing copper 
braceleta from a ba^et. He had crept like a cat upon 
hands and knees to the spot where the luggage was piled, 
and the sleepy sentry had not observed him. 

There was no drum-call on the following morning, that 
useful instrument having been utterly smashed by the 
camel; but I woke the men early, and told them to be most 
careful in arranging the loads securely, as we bad to thread 
the rocky pass between ToUogo and EUyria. I felt sure that 
the Turib could not be Csr behind us, and 1 looked forward 
with amdety to getting through the pass before them. 

The natives of both ToUogo and EUyria ace the same in 
appearance and language as the Bari; they are very brutal 
in manner, and they coDected in large crowds on our 
departure, with by no means a Mendly aspect. Many of 
them ran on ahead under the base of the rocks, apparently 
to give notice at EUyria of oui arrival. 1 had three men 
as an advance guard—^five or six in the rear—^while the 
remainder drove the animals, liirs. Baker and 1 code on 
horseback at the head of the party. On arriving at the 
extremity of the narrow valley we had to thread our way 
through the dilhcult pass. The mountain of £U}^, 
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between two end three thousand feet high, rose abruptly 
on GUI left, while the base was entirety choked with 
enormous Augments of grey granite that having fallen from 
tile face of the mountain tad completely blocked the pass. 
Even the horses had great dMculty in threading their way 
through narrow alleys formed of opposing blocks, and it 
appeared impossible for loaded camels to proceed. The 
path was not only thus obstructed, but was broken by 
excessively deep ravines formed by the torrents that during 
the rains tore everything before them in their impetnous 
descent from the mountains. To increase the difficulties 
of the pass many trees and bushes were growing from the 
interstices of the rocks; thus in places where the long legs 
of the camels coedd have cleared a narrow cleft, the loads 
became jammed between the trees. These trees were for 
the most part intensely hard wood, a spedes of lignum 
vit®, called by the Arabs "babanoose," and were quite 
proof against our axes. Had the natives been r^y 
hostile they could have exterminated us in five minutes^ 
as it was only necessary to hurl rocks &om above to insure 
our immediate destruction. It was in this spot that a 
trader^s party of 126 men, well armed, had been massacred 
to a man the year previous. 

Bad as the pass was, we had hope before us, as the 
Latookas explained that beyond this spot there was level 
and unbroken ground the whole way to Latooka. Could 
we only clear EUyria before the Turks I had no fear for the 
present; but at the very moment when success depended 
upon speed, we were thus baffled by the difficulties of the 
ground. 1 therefore resolved to ride on in advance of my 
party, leaving them to overcome the difficulties of the pass 
by constantly unloading the animals, while T would recoil- 
noitre in fnont, as Ellyria was not far distant. My wife and 
1 accordingly rode on, accompanied only by one of the 
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Latookas as a guide. After tTuning a aliaTp angle of the 
mountain, leaving the cliff abruptly rbing to the left &om 
the narrow path, we descended a ravine worse than any 
place we had previoualy encountered, and we were obliged 
to dismount, in order to lead oui horses up the steep rocks 
ou the opposite side. On arrival on the eiimmit, a lovely 
view burst upon us. The valley of EUyria was about four 
hundred feet below, at about a mile distant. Beautiful 
mountaioa, some two or three thousand feet high, of grey 
granite walled in the nar row vale; while the landscape of 
forest and plain was bounded at about fifty or sixty miles 
distance to the east by the blue mountains of Latooka. 
The mountain of Ellyiia was the conmienceraeat of the fine 
range that continued indefinitely to the south. We were 
now in the very gorge of that chain. Below us, iu the 
valley, I observed some prodigious trees growing close to a 
Hor (ravineh in which was running water, and the sides of 
the valley under the mountains being as usual a mass of 
dtbris of huge detached rocks, were thronged with villages, 
all strongly fortified with thick bamboo palisades. The 
whole country was a series of natural forts, occupied by a 
large population. 

A glance at the scene before me was quite sufficient; 
—tofyht a way through a valley a quarter of a mile wide, 
hemmed in by high walls of rock and bristling with lances 
and arrows, would be impossible with my few men, en¬ 
cumbered by transport animals. Should the camels arrive, 
I could inarch into EUyria in twenty minubes, make the 
chief a large present, and pass on without halting unUl I 
cleared the EUyria valley. At any rate 1 was well before 
the Turks, and the forced march at night, however dis¬ 
tressing, had been successful. The great difficulty now 
lay in the ravine that we had just crossed; this would 
assuredly delay the caravan for a considerable time. 
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Tying our horses to a busbt we sat upon a rock beneath 
the shade of a small tree within ten paces of the path , and 
considered the best course to pursue. 1 hardly liked to risk 
an advance into EHyria alone^ before the arrival of my 
w'hole party, aa we had been very rudely received by the 
ToIZogo people on the previous eveuing; nGvertheless I 
thought it might be go^ policy to ride unattended into 
Ellyria, and thus to court an introduction to the chief. 
However, our consultation ended in a determination to wait 
where we then were, untd the carav^an should have accom¬ 
plished the last diffi culty by crossing the ravine; when we 
would all march into Ellyria in company. For a long time 
we sat gazing at the valley before us in which our fate lay 
hidden, feeli^ thankful that we had thus checkmated the 
brutal Turks. Not a sound was heard of our approaching 
camels; the delay was most irksome. There were many 
difficult places that we had passed through, and each would 
be a source of serious delay to the ammals, 

At length we heard them in the distance. We could 
distinctiy hear the men^s voices; atrd we rejoiced that they 
were approaching the last remaining obstacle; that one 
ravine passed through, and all before would be easy. I 
heard the rattling of the stones as they drew nearer; and, 
looking towards the rapine, 1 saw emerge from the dark 
foliage of the trees within fifty yards of ns the bated red 
flag and crescent, leading the Turks’ party f We were out¬ 
marched ! 

One by one, with scowling looks, the insolent scoundrels 
filed by us within a few feet, without making the customary 
salaam; neither noticing us in any way, except by threaten¬ 
ing to shoot the Latooka, our guide, who had formerly 
accompanied them. 

Their party consisted of a hundred and forty men anned 
with guns; while about twice as many Latookas acted as 
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porters, carrying beads, ammumtion, and the general effects 
of the party. It appeared that we were hopeleasfy beaten. 

However, 1 determined to advance, at all hazards, on the 
arrival of my party; and should the Turks incite the 
EUyria tribe to attack us, 1 intended, in the event of a 
fight, to put the first shot tlirough the leader. To be thus 
beaten, at the last moment, was unendurable. Boiling 
with indignation as the insolent wretches filed past, treat¬ 
ing me with the contempt of a dog, I longed for the moment 
of action, no matter what were the odds against us. At 
leugtb their leader, Ibrahim, appeared In the rear of the 
party. He was riding on a donkey, being the last of the 
line, behind the flag that closed the march. 

I never saw a more atrocious countenance than that 
exhibited in this man. A mixed breed, between a Turk 
sire and Arab mother, he had the good features and the bad 
qualities of either race. The fine, sharp, high-arcbed nose 
and large nostril; the pointed and projecting chin; rather 
high cheek-bones and prominent brow, overhangmg a pair 
of immense black eyes full of expression of all eviL As he 
approached he took no notice of us, but studiously looked 
straight before him with the moat determined insolence. 

The fate of the expedition was, at this critical moment, 
retrieved by Mrs. Baker. She implored me to call him, to 
insist upon a personal explanation, and to offer hi m some 
present in the event of establishing amicable relations. I 
could not condescend to address the sullen scoundrel. 
He was in the act of pasaing ns, and success depended upon 
that instant. Mrs. Baker herself called him. For the 
moment he made no reply ; but, upon my repeating the 
call in a loud key, he turned his donkey towards ua and 
dismounted. I ordered him to sit down, ns hia men were 
ahead and we were alone. 

The following dialogue passed between ua after the usual 
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Arab mode of greetmg. I said. "Ibrahim, why should we 
be enemies in the midst of this hostile country? VVe 
believe in the same God, why should we quarrel in this 
land of heathens, who believe in no God I You have your 
work to performi I have mine. You want ivory* I am a 
simple traveller ; why should we clash? If I were offered 
the whole ivory of the country 1 would not accept a single 
tusk, nor interfere with you in any way. Transact your 
business, and don't interfere with me: the country is wide 
enough for us both. 1 have a task before me, to reach a 
great lake—the head of the Nile. Reach it / vtiU (Insh- 
allah). No power slmll drive me back. If you are 
hostile, 1 will imprison you in Khartoum; if you assist me, 
I will reward you far beyond any reward you have ever 
received. Should T be killed in this country, you will be 
suspected; you know the result; the Government would 
hang you on the bare suspicion. On the contrary, if you 
are &iendly, I will use my induence in any country that 1 
discover, that you may procure its ivory for the sake of 
your master Koorshid, who was generous to Captains Speke 
and Grant, and kind to me. Should you be hostile, I shall 
hold your master responsible as your employer. Should 
you assist me, 1 will be&iend you both. Choose your 
course frankly, tike a man—^Iriend or enemy? 

Before he had time to reply, Qiis, Baker addressed him 
much in the same strain, telling him that he did not know 
what Englishmen were; that nothing would drive them 
back; that the British Government watched over them 
wherever they might be, and that no outrage could be 
committed with impunity upon a British subject. That I 
would not deceive him in any way; that I was not a 
trader; and that I should be able to assost him materially 
by disoovering new countries rich in ivory, and that he 
would benefit himself personally by civil conduct. 
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He seemed cotifuaed, and wavered. I immediately 
promised Viim a new double-baTrelled gun and some gold, 
when my party should arrive, as an earnefit of the future. 

He replied, *^That he did not hima elf wish to be hostile, 
but that all the trading parties, without one exception, were 
against me, and that the men were convinced that I was a 
consul in disguise, who would report to the authorities at 
Khartoum ad the proceedings of the traders.'* He con¬ 
tinued, "That he believ€sd me. but that hie men would not; 
that all people told hea in their country, therefore no one 
was credited for the truth. However,” said be, "do not 
associate with my people, or they may insult you, but go 
and take possession of that large tree (pointing to one in 
the valley of Ellyria) for yourself and people, and I will 
come there and speak with you. I will now join my men, 
as 1 do not wish them to know that I have been conversing 
with you.^’ He then made a salaam, mounted his donkey, 
and rode off. 

I had won him. I knew the Arab character so thoroughly 
that I was convinced that the tree he had pointed out, 
followed by the words, "I will come there and speak with 
yon/* was to be the rendezvous for the receipt of the 
promised gun and money. 

I did not wait for the arrival of my men, hut mounting 
OUT horses, my wife and I rode down the hiUeide with 
lighter spirits than we bad enjoyed for some time past. 
I gave her the entire credit of the "ruse.” Had I been 
alone, I should have been too proud to have sought the 
friendship of the sullen trader, and the moment on which 
sucoeas depended would have been lost. 

On arrival at the grassy plain, at the foot of the moun- 
tain, there was a crowd of the trader's ruffians quarreUing 
for the shade of the few large trees that grew on the banks 
of the stream. We accordingly dismounted, and turning 
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the horses to graze, we took possession of a tree at some 
distance, under which a number of Latoohsa were already 
ffltting. Not being very particular as to our society, we sat 
down and waited for the arrival of our party. The valley 
of Ellyria was a lovely spot in the very bosom of the 
mountains. Close to where we sat were the great masses of 
rock that had fallen from the cliffs, and upon cxatnination 
I found them to be the finest quality of grey granite, the 
feldspar being in masses several inches square and as hard 
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as a flint. There was no scaling upon the surface, as is 
common in granite rocks. 

No sooner bad the trader’s party arrived than crowds of 
natives issued from the palisaded villages on the mountain; 
and descending to the plain, they mingled with the general 
confusion. The baggage was piled beneath a tree, and a 
sentry placed on guard. 

The natives were entirely naked, and precisely the same 
as the Ban. Their chief, Legg^, was among them, and 
received a present from Ibrahim of a long red cotton shirt, 
and be assumed an air of great importance. Ibrahim 
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explained to him who I was, and he immediately to 
ask for the tribute he expected to receive aa “black mail'* 
for the light of ejUree into his country. Of all the villainous 
countenances that I have ever seen, that of Legg^ excelled. 
Ferocity, avarice, and eensuahtj were stamped upon his 
face, and I immediately requested him to sit for bis portrait, 
and in about ten minutes 1 sncceeded in placing within my 
portfolio an exact likeness of about the greatest rascal that 
exists even in Central A&ica. 

I bad now the satiafoction of seeing my caravan slowly 
winding down the hillside in good order, having surmounted 
all their difficulties. 

Upon arrival, my men were perfectly astonished at seeing 
us so near the trader's party, and still more confounded at 
my sending for Ihrabim to summon him to my tree, where 
1 presented him with some English sovereigns and a double- 
barrelled gun. Nothing escapes the inquisitiveness of these 
Arabs; and the men of both parties quickly perceived that 
I had established an alliance in some unaccountable 
maruier with Ibrahim. I saw the gun, lately presented to 
him, being handed &om one to the other for examination; 
and both my vakeel aud men appeared utterly confused at 
the sudden change. 

The chief of l^yria now came to inspect my luggage, 
and demanded fifteen heavy copper bracelets and a large 
quantily of beads. The bracelets most m demand are 
simple lings of copper fths of an inch thick, and weighing 
about a pound; those of smaller size not being so much 
valued. 1 gave him fifteen such rings, and about ten 
pounds of beads in varieties, the red com) porce lain 
Idimiriaf} being the most acceptable. Leggfe was by no 
means satisfied; he said, “his belly was very big and it 
must be filled,” which dgnified, that his desire was great 
and must be gratified. 1 accordingly gave him a few 
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extra copper rings; but suddenly Le smelt spiiitSt one of the 
few bottles that I poaaesaed of spinte of wine having broken 
in the medicine chest, Ibrahim begged me to give bim a 
bottle to put him in a good humour, as he enjoyed nothing 
so much as araki; I accordii^ly gave him a pint bottle of 
the strongest spirits of wine. To my amazement he broke 
off the neck, and bolding his head well back, he deliberately 
allowed the whole of the contents to trickle down bis 
tliroat as innocently as though it had been simple water. 
He was thoroughly accustomed to it, as the traders were in 
the habit of bringing him presents of araki every season. 
He declared this to he excelleut, and demanded another 
bottle. At that moment a violent storm of thunder and 
rain burst upon us with a fury well known in the tropics; 
the rain fell like a waterspout, and the throng immediately 
fled for shelter. So violent was the storm, that not a man 
was to be seen: some were sheltering themselveB under the 
neighbouring rocks; while others ran to their vfliages that 
were close by; the trader’s people commenced a fuiolade, 
filing oif all their guns lest they should get wet and misS' 
Are. I could not help thinking how completely they were 
at the mercy of the natives at that moment, had they 
chosen to attack them; the trader’s party were lying under 
their untanned ox*hidea with their empty guns. Each of 
my men was provided with a piece of mackintosh, with 
which his gunlocks were secured. We lay upon an angarep 
covered with a bull’s hide until the storm was over. The 
thunder was magnificent, exploding on the peak of the 
mountain exactly above us, and in the course of a quarter 
of an hour torrents were rushing down the mvines among 
the rocks, the effects of the violent storm that had passed 
away as rapidly aa it had arrived. 

No sooner had it ceased than the throng again appeared. 
Once more the chief, was before us begging for 
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sll that we had. Although the nstivea ashed for beads, 
they would give nothing in exchange, and we couM pur- 
chase nothing for any article except niolotes. These iron 
hoes are made principally tn this country; thus it appeared 
strange that they should demand them. Legge does a 
targe business with these hoes, sending them mto the Bern 
and Galla countries to the east, with various beads and 
copper bracelets, to purchase ivory. Although there are 
very few elephants in the neighbourhood of Ellyria, there 
is an immense amount of ivory, as the chief is so great a 
trader that he accumulates it to exchange with the Turks 
for cattle. Although he sells it so dear that he demands 
twenty cows for a large tusk, it b a convenient station for 
the traders, as, being near to Gondokoro, there is very 
little trouble in delivering the ivory on shipboard. 

Although I had presented Le^ with what he desired, he 
would give nothing in return, neither would he sell either 
goats or fowls; in fact, no provision was procurable except 
honey. I purchased about eight pounds of this luxury for 
a hoe. My men were starving, and I was obliged to serve 
them out rice from my sacred stock, as 1 had nothing else 
to give them. This they boiled and mixed with honey, and 
they were shortly sitting round an immense circular bowl 
of this rarity, enjoying themselves thoroughly, but never¬ 
theless grumbling as usual. In the coolest manner possible 
the great and greedy chief, Legge, ^ho had refused to give 
or even to sell anything to keep us £ram starving, no 
sooner saw the men at their novel repast than he sat down 
among them and almost choked himself by cramming 
handfuls of the hot rice and honey into his mouth, which 
yawned like that of an old hippopotamus. The men did 
not at all approve of this assistance, but as it is the height 
of bad manners in Arab etiquette to repel a self-invited 
guest from the general meal, be was not interfered with, 
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aod was thus enabled to swallow the share of about three 
persons. 

Legg^, although worse than the rest of his tribe, had a 
similar formation of head. The Bari and those of ToUogo 
and Ellyria have generaliy buUet-shaped heads, low fore¬ 
heads, skulls heavy behind the ears and above the nape of 
the neck: altogether their appearance is excessively brutal, 
and they are armed wdth bows six feet long, and arrows 
horribly bar1>cd and poisoned. 


CHAPTER V 


LEAVE ELLYBIA 

Althoitoh EUym waa a rich and pow^eiful country, we 
had not been able to procure any proviaons—the natives 
refused to sell, and their general behaviour was such that 
assured me of their capability of any atrocity had they 
been prompted to attack us by the Turks. Fortunately 
we bad & good supply of meal that bad been prepared for 
the journey prior to our departure from (xondokoro, thus 
we eould not starve. I also had a sack of com for the 
animals, a necessary precaution. as at this season there was 
not a blade of grass ] all m the vicinity of the route having 
been burnt. 

We started on the 30tb March, at 7.30 a,h. and opened 
from the valley of Etlyna upon a perfectly fiat countiy 
interspersed with trees. After an hour's inarch we halted 
at a small stream of bad water. We had kiaras and honey 
for breakfast; but, for several days not having tasted m(^t, 
I took the rifie for a stroll through the forest in search of 
game. After an hour’s ramble I returned without having 
fired a shot. I had come upon fresh tracks of Tetd 
(hartebeest) and guinea-fowl, but they had evidently 
come down to the stream to drink, and had wandered 
back into the interior. If game was scarce, fruit was 
plentiftd—both Richam and 1 were loaded with a species 
of yellow plum as large as an egg; these grew in prod^ons 
numbers upon fine forest trees, beneath which the ground 
was yellow with the quantitieE that had fallen ftom the 
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boughs; these were rem^kapbly sweet, and yet acid, with 
much juice and a very delicious flavour. 

At ILS5 we again started for a long nmrchi our course 
being eaatp The ground was moat favourable for the 
animals^ being perfectly flat and free from ravines. We 
accordingly stepped along at a brisk pace» and the mtense 
heat of the sun throughoat the hottest hours of the day 
made the journey fatiguing for all but the camek. The 
latter were excellent of their class, and now far excelled 
the other transport animalS;, matching along with ease under 
loads of about 600 lbs. each* 

My caravan was at the rear of the tmderk party; but the 
ground being good^ we left our people and cantered on to 
the advanced flag. It was curious to witness the motley 
assemblage in single file extending over about half a mile 
of ground * several of the people were mounted on donkeys; 
some on oxen: the most were on foot, including all the 
women to the number of about aixty# who were the slaves 
of the traderk people. These carried heavy loads; and 
many in addition to the burdens carried children strapped 
to their backs in leather slings. After four or five hours’ 
march during the intense heat many of the overloaded 
women showed aymptoms of distress, and became footsore; 
the grass having been recently burnt bad left the sharp 
charred stumps, which were very trying to those whose 
sandals were not in the beat condition. The women were 
forced along by their brutal owners with sharp blows of the 
coorbatch; and one who was far advanced in pregnancy 
could at length go no farther^ Upon this the savage to 
whom she belonged belaboured her with a large stick, and 
not succeeding in driving her before him, he knocks her 
down and jumped upon her. The womaok feet were 
swollen and bleeding, but later in the day I again saw her 
hobbling along m the rear by the aid of a bamboo* 
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The traders march in good form; one flag leads the party, 
guarded by eight or ten men, while a native carries a box 
of five hundred cartridges for their use in case of an attack. 
The porters and baggage follow in single file, soldiers being 
at mtervols to prevent them from running away; in which 
case the runner is invariably fired at. The supply of 
ammumtion is in the centre, carried generally by about 
fifteen natives, and strongly escorted by giiards. The rear 
of the party is closed by another flag, behind which no 
straggler is permitted. The rear flag is also guarded by 
six or eight men, with a box of spare ammunition. With 
these arrangements the party is always ready to support 
an attack. 

Ibrahim, my new ally, was now riding in front of the 
line, carrying on his saddle before him a pretty little girl, 
his daughter, a child of a year and a half old; her mother, 
a remarkably pretty Bari girl, one of his numerous wives, 
was riding behind him on an ox. We soon got into con¬ 
versation; a few pieces of sugar given to the child and 
mother by Mrs, Baker was a sweet commencement; and 
Ibrahim then told me to beware of my own men, os be 
knew they did not intend to remain with me; that they 
were a different tribe from his men, and they would ioin 
Cbenooda’s people and desert me on our arrival at their 
station in Latooka. This was a coztobomtion of all I had 
beard previous to leaving Gondokoro, therefore 1 had the 
promised mutiny in perspective, I hsd noticed that my 
men were even more sullen than usual since I bad joined 
Ibrahim; however, I succeeded in (wnvinemg him that he 
would benefit so decidedly by an alliance with me, that he 
now frankly told me that I should receive no opposition 
from his party. So far all had prospered beyond my most 
sanguine expectations. We were fairly launched upon our 
voyage, and now that we were in the wild interior, I 
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determined to email tiie mutanj with rh iron hand ahoald 
the rascala attempt to cany their murderous threats into 
execution. Two or three of the men appeared wilUngj 
but the original ringleader, would literally do 

nothing, not even at loading the animals; but 

swaggering about with the greatest insolence. 

After a fatiguing march of eight hours and ten nunutes 
through a perfectly flat conutiy interspersed with trees, we 
halted at a little well of excessively bad water at 7,35 P.ii. 
The horses were so much in advance that the main party 
did not arrive until 11 p.ii. completely fatigued. The night 
being fine, we slept on a hiUock of sand a few yards flmm 
the well, rejoiced to be away from the mosquitoes of 
Goudokozo. 

On the following morning we started at sunrise, and in 
two hours’ fast marching we arrived at the Kanieti river. 
Although there had been no rain, the sfcrfta.m was very rapid 
and up to the girths of the horses at the ford. The banks 
were very abrupt and about fifteen feet deep, the bed 
between forty and fifty yards wide; thus a considerable 
volume of water is carried down to the river Sobat by this 
liver during the nuns, The whole drainage of the country 
tends to the east, and accordingly flows into the Sobat, 
The range of mountains running south from Ellyria is the 
watershed betw'een the east and west drainage; the Sobat 
receiving it on the one band, and the White Nile on the 
other, while the Nile eventually receives the entire flow 
by the Sobat, as previously mentioned, in lat. 9“ 22', 

Having scrambled up the steep bonk of the Kanieti 
rivet, we crossed a large field of dhurra, and arrived at the 
village of Wakkala. The village, or town, is composed of 
about seven hundred houses, the whole being most strongly 
protected by a system of pahaades formed of “bahanoose,” 
the hard iron wood of the country. Not only is it thus 
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fortified, but tbe paliAiides are also protected by a hedge of 
imperviotiB thorns that grow to a height of about twenty 
feet. The entrance to this fort is a curious archway, about 
ten feet deep, formed of the iron-wood palisades, with a 
sharp turn to the right and left forming a zigzag. The 
whole of the village thus fenced is situated in the midst 
of a splendid forest of large timber. The inhabitants of 
Wakkala are the same as the EUyria, but governed by an 
independent chief. They are great hunters; and as we 
arrived I saw several parties returning from the forest with 
portions of wild boar and buffalo. 

From Gondokoro to this spot 1 had not seen a single 
head of game, but the immediate neighbourhowl of VVak- 
kala was literally trodden down by the feet of elephants, 
giraffes, buffaloes, rhinoceros, and varieties of large 
antelopes. 

Having examined the village, I ordered my people to 
unload the animals in the forest about a quarter of a mile 
from the entrance. The soil was extremely rich, and the 
ground being shaded &om the scorching rays of the sun by 
the large trees, there was abundance of fine grass, which 
accounted for the presence of the game : good pastun^, 
extensive forests, and a plentiful supply of water insuring 
the supply of wild animals. 

In a few minutes ray horses and donkeys were luxuriating 
on the rich herbage, not having tasted grass for some days j 
the camels rcvell^ in the foliage of the dark green mimosas; 
and the men, having found on the march a buffalo that had 
been caught in a trap and there killed by a lion, obtained 
some meat, and the whole party was feeding. We had 
formed a kind of arbour by hacking out with a sabre a 
delightful shady nook in the midst of a dense mass of 
creepers, and there we feasted upon a couple of roast fowls 
that we had procured from the natives for glass beads. 
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This was the first meat we had tasted since we had quitted 
Gundokoro. 

At 5JO P.M. we left this delightful spot, and marched. 
£meigiiig from the forest we broke upon a beautiful piain 
of fine low grass, bounded on our right hand by junglSp 
This being the cool hour of evening the plain was abve with 
game, including bufEaloes, zebrast and many varieties of 
large antelopes. It was a most enlivening sight to see them 
scouring over the plain as we advanced; but our large party, 
and three red dags streaming in the breeze, effectually pre¬ 
vented us from getting sufficiently near for a sbot^ 

I was Borely tempted to ratnain in this Elysium for a few 
days shootings but the importance of an advance was too 
great to permit of any thoughts of amusement ] thus, I could 
only indulge a sportsman^a feelings by feaating my eyes 
upon the beautiful herds before me. 

At a quarter-past seven vre bivouacked in thick Jungle- 
In the middle of the nightt the watch-fires sthl blazing, I 
was awoke by a great noise, and upon arrival at the spot 
I found a number of the Turks with firebrands, searching 
upon the ground, which was literally strewed with beads 
and copper bracelets. The Latooka porters had broken 
open the bags and baskets containing many hundred- 
weight of these objects, and loading themselves, had in¬ 
tended to desert with their stolen prize; but the sentries 
having discovered them, they were seized by the soldiers. 
These fellows, the Latookas, had exhibited the foDy of 
monkeys in so rashly breaking open the packages while the 
sentries were on guard* Several who had been caught in 
the act were now pinioned by the Turks, and were itn- 
mediately condemned to be shot; while others were held 
down upon the ground and weU chastised with the coor- 
batch. I begged that the punishment of death might be 
commuted for a good flogging; at first I implored in vain, 
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until 1 suggested, that if the porters were shot, there would 
be DO one to cany their loads; this practical orgomeiit saved 
them, and after receiving a severe thrashing, their nrms 
were pimoned, and a guard set over them until the morning. 

We marched at 5.25 on the following morning. For 
several hours the path led through thick jungle in which 
we occasionally caught glimpses of antelopes. At length 
quitting the jungle we arrived at an open marshy plain, 
upon which I discerned at a great distance a number of 
antelopes. Having nothing to eat I determined to stalk 
them, as I heard from the people that we were not far feom 
our halting-place for the day. 

Accordingly I left 5frs. Baker with my horse and a spare 
rifle to wmt, while the party marched straight on; I in¬ 
tended to make a circuit through the jungle and to wait for 
the entrance of the herd, which she was to drive, by dmply 
tiding through the plain and leading my horse; she was to 
bring the horse to me should I Are a shot. After walking 
for about a mile in the jungle parallel with the plain, I saw 
the herd of about two hundred T^tel going at full gallop 
from the open ground into the jungle, having been alarmed 
hy the Turks and the red flags, who hod crossed over the 
marsh. So shy were these antelopes that there was no 
posribility of stalking them. I noticed however that there 
were several waterbucks in the very centre of the marsh, 
and that two or three trees a^orded the possibility of a 
stalk. Having the wind all right, 1 succeeded in getting 
to a tree within about two hundred and fifty yards of the 
largest buck, and lying down in a dry trench that in the 
wet season formed a brook, 1 crept along the bottom until 
I reached a tall tuft of grass that was to be my last point 
of cover. Just as 1 loi^ myself slowly &om the trench 
I found the buck watchiog me most attentively. A steady 
^ot with my Uttle No. 24 rifle took no effect—it was too 
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high : the buck did not even notice the shot, which was t 
suppose the hrst he bad ever heard j he waa standing 
exactl 7 facing me; this ia at all times an vanpleasant position 
for a shot. Seeing that he did not seem disposed to move, 
1 reloaded without firing ray left-hand barrel. I now 
allowed for the high range of the last shot; a moment after 
the report be sprang into the air, then fell upon his knees 
and galloped off on three legs; one of the fore-legs being 
broken. I had heard the sharp sound of the bullet, but the 
shot was not very satisfactory. Turning to look for my 
horse I saw Mia. Baker galloping over the plum towards 
me, leading Filhl, while Kicharn ran behind at Ids best 
speed. 

Upon her arrival I mounted Fil£h who was a fast horse, 
and with my little No, 24 rifle in my hand I rode slowly 
towards the wounded wateibuck, who was now standing 
watching us at about a quarter of a mile distant. How¬ 
ever, before I had decreased tny distance by a hundred 
yards he started off in Ml gallop. Potting Filfil into a 
canter 1 increased the pace until I found that I must press 
him at full speed, as the waterbuok, although on only three 
legs, had the best of it. The ground was rough, having 
been raarshy and trodden into ruts by the game, but now 
dried by the sun; bad for both horse and antelope, but 
especially for the former: however, after a race of about a 
mile I found myself gaining so rapidly that in a few 
moments I was riding on his left flank within three yards 
of him, and holding the rifle with one hand like a pistol 1 
shot him dead through the shoulder. This little double 
rifle is an exceedingly handy weapon; it was made for me 
about nine years ago by Thomas Fletcher, gunmsker of 
Gloucester, and is of most perfect workmanship. I have 
shot with it most kmds of large game; although the bore 
is so small as No. 24, I have bagged with it rhinoceros, 
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hippopotamus, lioms, bufEaloes, and all the heavy game 
except elephants and gaffes ; upon the latter I have never 
happened to try it. Weighing only eight pounds and three- 
quarters, it is most convenient to cany on horseback, and 
^though I have had frequent accidents through my home 
falling in full gallop, the stock is perfectly sound to this day. 
The best proof of thorough honest workmanship is, that in 
many years of hard work it has ne^'or been out of order, 
nor has it ever been in a gunmaker's hands. 

The operation of cutting the waterbuck into four quarters 
and then stringing them on to a strip of its own hide, was 
quickly performed, and with Bicham^s assistance 1 slung 
it across my saddle, and led my horse, thns heavily laden, 
towards the path. After some difficulty in crossing muddy 
hollows and gullies in the otherwise dried marsh, we at 
length succeeded in finding the tracks of the party that 
had gone on ahead. 

We had been steering from Ellyria due east towards the 
high peak of “Gebel La feet,'* that rose exactly above one 
of the principal towns of Latooka. With this fine beacon 
now apparently Just before us, we had no difficulty in 
finding our way. The country was now more open, and 
the ground sandy and interspeised with the hegleek trees, 
which gave it the appearance of a vast orchard of large 
pear trees. The ‘^hegleek” is peculiarly rich in potash; 
so much so that the ashes of the burnt wood will blister 
the tongue. It bears a fruit about the sire and shape of a 
date; this is very sweet and aromatic in fiavour, and is also 
so rich in potash that it is used as a substitute for soap. 

After an hour's walk always on the tracks of the party, 
we saw a large Latooka town in the distance, and upon a 
nearer approach we discovered crowds of people collected 
under two enormous trees. Presently guns fired, the drums 
heat, and as we drew nearer we perceived the Turkish flags 
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leadiog a crowd of about a buudred meu, wbo approached 
US with the uatial flutes, everj mafi firing oif baQ cart¬ 
ridges as fast as he could reload. Mj men. were already 
with this lot of ragamuffins, and this was the ivory or 
skve trading party that Uiey had conspired to join. They 
were marchmg towards me to honour me with a salute, 
which, upon close approach, ended by their holding their 
guns muzzle downwards, and firing them almost into my 
feet. I at once saw through their object in giving me th?ft 
reception; they had already heard from the other party 
exaggerated accounts of presents that their leader bad 
received, and they were jealous at the fact of my having 
established confidence with a party opposed to them. The 
vakeel of Chenooda was the man who had from the first 
instigated my men to revolt and to join his party, and he 
at that moment had two of my deserters with him that h«td 
mutinied and joined him at Gondokoro. It had been 
agreed that the remamder of my men were to mutiny at this 
spot and to join him with my arms and ammunitum. This 
Was to be the stage for the outbreak. The apparent wel¬ 
come was only to throw me off my guard. 

I was coldty polite, and begging them not to waste their 
powder, I went to the large tree that threw a beautiful 
shade, and we sat down, surrounded by a crowd of both 
natives and trader’s people. Mahommed Her sent me 
immediately a fat ox for my people t not to be under any 
obligation I immediately gave him a double-barrelled gun. 
The ox was slaughtered, and the people preferring beef to 
antelope venison, I gave the flesh of the waterbuck to the 
Latooka porters belonging to Ibrahim’s party. Thus all 
teeth were bu^. Ibrahim and his men occupied the 
shade of another enormous tree at about a hundred and 
fifty yards’ distance. 

The town was Latome, one of the principal places in the 
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Latooka country, and was strongly palisaded, like the town 
of Wakkala. 1 did not go through the entx&nce, but 
contented myself with resting under my tree and writing 
up the journal from my note*book. Before w© had been 
there many hours the two parties of Ibrahim and Mahom- 
med Her were engaged in a hot contention. Mahommed 
Her declared that no one had a right of way through that 
country, which belonged to him according to the customs 
of the White Nile trade; that he would not permit the party 
of Ihtobim to proceed, and that, should they persist in 
their march, he would resist them by force. Words grew 
high; Ibrahim was not afraid of force, as he had a hundred 
and forty men against Mahommed Her’s hundred and five; 
insults and abuse were liberally exchanged, w*biie the 
natives thronged around, enjoying the fun, until at last 
Mahommed Her's temper becoming outrageous, he was 
seized by the throat by Suleimau, a powerful chouah or 
sergeant of Ibrahim's party, and hurled away from the 
select society who claimed the right of road. Great con¬ 
fusion arose, and both parties prepared for a fight, which 
after the usual bluster died away to nothing. However, I 
noticed that my men most unmlstakeably took the part of 
Mahommed Her against Ibrahim; they belonging to his 
tribe. 

The evening arrived, and my vakeel, with his usual 
cunning, came to ask me "whether I intended to start 
to-morrow 1" He said there was excellent shooting in this 
neighbourhood, and that Ibrahim's camp not being more 
five hours’ march beyond, I could at any time join 
him , should I think proper. Many of my men were 
sullenly listening to my reply, which was, that we should 
start in company with Ibrahim. The men immediately 
turned their backs, and swaggered insolently to the town, 
muttering something that 1 could not distinctly understand. 
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I gave orders directly* that no should sleep in the 
town, but that all should be at their posts by the luggage 
under the tree that 1 occupied^ At night several men were 
absent* and were with difficulty brought from the town by 
the vakeeL The whole of the night was paased by the 
rival parties quarrelling and fighting. At 6.30 on the 
following morning the drum of IbTahiin *0 party beat the 
call, and his men with great alacrity got their porters 
together and prepared to march* My vakeel was not to be 
found; my men were lying idly in the positions where they 
had slept; and not a man obeyed when I gave the order to 
prepare to start—except Richam and SsJi* I saw that the 
moment had arrived. Again I gave the order to the nient 
to get up and load the animals;, *. not a man w^ould move^ 
except three or four who dowly rose &om the ground^ and 
stood resting on their guns. In the meantime Hicham and 
Sail were bnnging the camels and making them kneel by 
the luggage. The boy Saat was evidently expecting a row, 
and although engaged with the black women in packing, he 
kept Ms eyes constantly upon me, 

I now observed that Bell^al was standing very near me 
on my right* in advance of the men who had risen from the 
groundj and employed himself in eyeing me from head to 
foot with the most determined insolence. The fellow had 
his gun in his hand* and he was telegraphing by looks with 
those who were standing near him, while not one of the 
others rose from the ground, although close to me. PrC' 
tending not to notice Beliaal, who was now as 1 had 
expected once more the ringleader, for the third time I 
ordered the men to rise immediately, and to load the 
camels. Not a man moved* but the fellow BellSal marched 
up to me* and looking me straight in the face dashed the 
butted of his gun in defiance on the ground, and led the 
mutiny. Not a man shall go with yoiit—go where you 
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like with Ibrahim, but we won’t follow you, nor move a 
step farther. The men shall not load the camels ; you may 
employ the ‘niggers’ to do it, but not us." 

1 looked at this mutinous rascal for a moment; this was 
the burst of the conspiracy, and the threats and insolence 
that I had been forced to pass over for the sake of the 
ejEpedition all rushed before me. "Lay down your gun!" 
I thundered, ‘'and load the camels!” ... “I won’t”—^was 
his reply, “Then stop here!” I answered; at the same 
time Inching out as quick as Ughtiung with my right hand 
upon hia jaw. 

He rolled over in a heap, his gun fljniig some yards &om 
his hand; and the late ringleader lay apparently insensible 
among the luggage, while several of his friends ran to him, 
and did the good SamELritan, Following up on the moment 
the advantage 1 had gained by establishing a panic, I seized 
my rifle and rushed into the midst of the wavering men, 
catchmg fiist one by the throat, and then another, and 
dragging them to the camels, which 1 insisted upon their 
immediately loading. All except three, who attended to 
the ruined ringleader, mechanically obeyed. Richam and 
Sali both shouted to them to “hurry;” and the vakeel 
arriving at this moment and seeing how matters stood, 
himself assisted, and urged the men to obey. 

Ibrahim’s party had started. The animals were soon 
loaded, and leaving the vakeel to take them in charge, we 
cantered on to overtake Ibrahim, having crushed the 
mutiny, and given such an example, that in the event of 
future conspiracies ray men would find it difficult to obtain 
a ringleader. So ended the famous conspiracy that had 
been reported to me by both Saat and Richarn before we 
left Gondokoro; and so much for the threat of “firing 
simultaneously at me and deserting my wife in the Jungle.” 
In those savage countries success frequently depends upon 
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one particiilai moment; yoa may lose or win according to 
your action at that critical instant. We congratulated 
onrselves upon the termination of this affair, which I 
trusted would be the last of the mutinies. 

The country was now lovely; we were at the base of the 
mountain “Lafect ” which rose abruptly on otir left to the 
height of about 3,000 feet, the highest peak of the eastern 
chain that formed the broad valley of Latooka. The 
course of the vaUey was from S.E. to N.W.; about forty 
n^es long by eighteen miles wide; the flat bottom was 
diversified by woods, thick juries, open plains, and the 
^'^oi'present hegleek trees, which in some places gave the 
appearance of forest. The south side of the valley was 
bounded by a high range of mountains, rising to wix or seven 
thousand feet above the general level of Latooka, while the 
ertteme end was almost blocked by a noble but isolated 
mountain of about 5,000 feet. 

Our path being at the foot of the Lafeet chain, the ground 
was sandy but firm, being composed of dismtegrated 
portions of the granite rocks that had washed down ftom 
the mountains, and we rode quickly along a natuial road, 
equal to the best highway in England. 

We swn overtook Ibrahim and his party, and recounted 
the affair of mutiny. 

The long string of porters now closed together as we 
were approaching a rebel town of Latooka that was hostile 
to both Turks and others. Suddenly one of the native 
porters threw down his load and bolted over the open 
ground towards the village at full speed. The feUow 
bounded along like an antelope, and was immediately 
pursued by half-a-dozen Turks. ”Shoot Mm I shoot him! 
knock him overt" was shouted from the main body; and 
^cnty guns were immediately pointed at the fugitive, who 
distanced his pursuers as a horse would outstrip an ox. 
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To save tho 1 gave cliaae on “ FMl,” putting myaeif 
in the line between him and the guns, to prevent them 
firing. After a short course I overtook him, but he still 
continued running, and upon my dosing with him he threw 
his spear on the groimd, but still ran. Not being able to 
speak his language I made signs that he should hold the 
mane of my horse, and that no one should hurt him. He at 
once clutched with both hands the horse's mane, and 
pushed himself almost under my knee in his efforts to keep 
dose to me for protection. The Turks arrived breathless, 
and the native appeared as terrified ag a hare at the 
moment it is seized by the greyhound. “ Shoot him! ” they 
one and aU shouted. "Well done, ‘Hawagal* (Sir) you 
caught him beautifully! We never conld have caught him 
without your boiae. Pull him out! we‘ll shoot him as an 
example to the others!" 1 explained that he was my man, 
and belonged to me as I had caught him, therefore I could 
not allow him to be shot. “ Then we’U give him SOO with 
the coorbatchl” they cried. Even this generous offer I 
declined, and I msUted that he should accompany me 
direct to Ibrahim, into whose bands 1 should myself 
deliver him. Accordingly, still clutching to my horse's 
mane, the captive followed and was received by the main 
body on arrival with shouts of derision. 

I told Ibrahim that he must forgive him this time, if he 
promised to carry his load to the end of the journey. He 
iimnediately picked up his heavy burden as though it were 
a feather, and balancing it on his head, stepped along in 
the line of porters as though nothing had occurred. 

Trifling as this incident may appear, it was of much 
service to me, as it served as an introduction to both 
Turks and natives. I heard the former conversing together, 
praising the speed of the horse, and congratulating them¬ 
selves on the impossibility of the porters escaping now that 
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they had seen how quickly they could be overtaken. 
Another remarked, "Wah lUahi, I should not like to chase 
8 tugger so closely while a lance was in his hand. I expected 
he would turn sharp round and throw it through the 
Hawaga.“ Thus I was now looked upon hy the Turks as 
an aUff, and at the same time I was regarded hy the 
Latookas as their fnend for having saved their man; and 
they grinned their approbation in the most unmistakeable 
manner as I rode past their line, shouting, “Morrt^, 
naonte, mattatl** (Welcome, welcome, chief I) 

On arriving at a large town, named Kattaga, we rested 
under the shade of an inunense tamarind tree. There was 
no sign of my men and animals, and I began to think that 
something had gone wrong, For two hours we waited for 
their arrival. Aacendiug some rising ground, I at length 
observed my caravan approaching in the and 

every one of my men, except Richam, mounted upon my 
donkejTs, although the poor animals were already carrying 
loads of 160 lbs. each. Upon observing me, the dismount 
was sudden and general. On their arrival I found that 
three of the men had deserted, including “BellSal,” and 
had joined the party of Mahommed Her, taking with them 
my guns and ammunition. Two had previously joined 
that party j thus five of my men were now engaged by those 
slave-hunters, and I little doubted that my remaining 
men would abscond likew'tse. 

On the arrival of my vakeel he told me, in face of the 
men, that so ^ny had deserted, and that the others hnd 
refosed to asrist him in taking the guns foom them; thus 
my arms and ammunition had been forcibly stolen. I 
abused botii the vakeel and the men most thoroughly, and 
as for the mutineers who have joined the slave-hunters, 
** Inshallah, the vultures shall pick their bones 1 
This charitable wish—which, I believe, I expressed with 
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intense hatred—vas never forgotten either my own men 
or by the Turics* Believing firmly in the evil eye, their 
superstitious fears were immediately excited. 

Continuing the march along the same style of country we 
shortly came in view of Tarrangolle, the chief town of 
Latooha, at which point was the station of fbrahiin. We 
had marched thirteen miles from Latome, the station of 
Mahommed Her, at which place my men had deserted, and 
we were now 101 miles from Gondokoro by dead reckoning. 

There were some superb trees situated close to the town, 
under which we camped until the natives could prepare a 
hut for OUT reception. Crowds of people now surrounded 
us, amazed at the two great objects of interest—the camels, 
and a white woman. They did not tliink me very peculiar, 
as I was nearly as brown as an Arab, 

The Latookas are the finest savages I have aver seen. I 
measured a number of them as they happened, to enter my 
tent, and allowing two inches for the thickness of their 
felt helmets, the average height was 5 ft. Il| ins. Not 
only are they tall, but they possess a wonderful muscular 
developmeut, having beautifully proportioned legs and 
arms; and although eJrtremely powerful, they are never 
fleshy or corpulent. The formation of bead and general 
physiognomy is totally different from all other tribes that 
I have met with in the neighbourhood of the White Nile. 
They have high foreheads, large eyes, rather high cheek* 
bones, mouths not very large, well-shaped, and the lips 
rather full. They all have a remarkably pleasing cast of 
countenance, and are a great contrast to the other tribes 
in civility of manner. Altogether their appearance denotes 
a Qalla origin, and it is most probable that, at some former 
period, an invasion by the Gallas of this country originated 
the settlement of the Latookas. 

One of the principal channels, if not the main stream of 
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the river Sobat, is only four days’ march or fifty miles east 
of Latooka, aod is kDown to the natives as the Choi. The 
east bank of that stream is occupied by the Gallas, who 
have frequently invaded the Latooka country. There is 
an interesting circumstance connected with these invarions^ 
that the Gallas were invariably mounted upon mules. 



LiltDokA llbiekamithA 


Neithet horse, cftinel, nor oth-er beast of burden ii known to 
any of the White Nile tribes, therefore the flYi<rf--pnce of 
mules on the east bank of the Choi is a distinguishing 
feature. Both Abyssinia and the GaUa being renowned 
for a fine breed of mules affords good circumstantial evi¬ 
dence that the Akkara tribe of the Choi are true Gallas, 
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and ihat tlie Latookaa ma^ be derived &om a similar 
origin by settlements after conquest. 

The great chief of the LatoofcaSj “Moy/’ assured me 
that his people could not withstand the cavalry of the 
Akkara, although they were superior to all other tribes on 
foot. 

I have heard the traders of Khartoum pretend that they 
can distinguish the tribes of the White Nile by their 
individual type. I must confess my inability on this point. 
In vain I have attempted to trace an actual difference. To 
me the only distinguishing mark between the tribes border¬ 
ing the White River is a peculiarity in either dressing the 
hair, or in ornament. The difference of general appearance 
caused by a variety of hairdressing is most perplexing, and 
is apt to mislead a traveller who Is only a sup^cial 
observer; but &om the commencement of the negro tribes 
in N, lat* 12° to RUyria in lat. 4* 30* I have found no 
specific difference in the people. The actual change takes 
place suddenly on arrival in Latooka, and this is accounted 
for by an adnuxture with the Gallas, 

The Latookas arc a fine, frank, and warlike race. Far 
from being the morose set of savages that I had hitherto 
seen, they were excessively merry, and always ready for 
either a laugh or a fight, The town of TarrangoUe con- 
tamed about three thousand houses, and was not only 
surrounded by iron-wood palisades, but every house was 
individually fortified by a tittle stockaded courtyard. The 
cattle were kept in large kraals in various parte of the town, 
and were most carefully attended to, fir^ being Ut every 
night to protect them from flies; and high platforms, in 
three tiers, were erected in many places, upon which 
aentinets watched both day and night to give the alarm in 
case of danger. The cattle are the wealth of the country, 
and so rich are the Latookas in oxen, that ten or twelve 
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tboasand head are hoiued in every large town; thus the 
natives are ever on the watch, fearing the attacks of the 
adjacent tribes. 

The houses of the Latookas are generally bell-shaped, 
while others are precisely like huge candle-extinguishers, 
about twenty-five feet high. The roofe are neatly thatched, 
at an angle of about 76°, resting upon a circular wall about 
four feet high; thus the roof forms a cap descending to 
within two feet and a half of the ground. The doorway Is 
only two feet and two inches high, thus an entrance must 
be effected upon all-fours. The interior is remarkably 
clean, bat dark, as the architects have no idea of windows. 
It is a curious fact that the circuit form of hut is the only 
style of architecture adopted among all the tribes of 
Central A^ca, and also among the Arabs of Upper Egypt; 
and that, although these differ more or less in the form of 
the roof, no tribe has ever yet sufficiently advanced to 
construct a window. Tbe town of Tarrangolle is arranged 
with several entrances, in the shape of low archways through 
the palisades ; these are closed at night by large branches 
of the hooked thorn of tbe kittur bush (a species of mimosa). 
The main street is broad, but all others are studiously 
arranged to admit of only one cow, in single file, between 
high stockades; thus, in the event of an attack, these 
narrow passages could be easily defended, and it would be 
impoBsiblc to drive off their vast herds of cattle unless by 
the main street. The large cattle kraals are accordingly 
arranged in various quarters in connexion with the great 
road, and the entrance of each kraal is a small archway in 
the strong iron-wood fence sufficiently wide to admit. <jne 
ox at a time. Suspended from the arch b a hell, formed 
of the shell of the Dolape palm-nut, against which every 
animal must strike either its horns or back, on entrance. 
Every tinkle of the bell announces the passage of an ox 
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into tb.e kraal, and they are thua counted every evening 
when brought home &om paature. 

I had noticed, during the march £rom Latome, that the 
vicinity of every town was announced by heaps of human 
remains. Bones and akuUa formed a Golgotha within a 
quarter of a mile of every village. Some of these were in 
earthenware pots, generally broken; others lay strewn here 
and there; while a heap in the centre showed that some 
form had originally been observed in their disposition. 
This was explained by an extraordinary custom most 
ngidly observed by the Latookos. Should a man be 
killed in battle the body is allowed to remain where it fell, 
and is devoured by the vultures and hyenas; but should he 
die a natural death, he or she is buried in a shallow grave 
within a few feet of his own door, in the little courtyard that 
surrounds each dwelling. Funeral dances are then kept 
up in memory of the dead for several weeks; at the ex¬ 
piration of which time, the body being sufficiently decom¬ 
posed, is exhumed. The bones are cleaned, and are 
deposited in an earthenware jar, and carried to a spot neat 
the town which is regarded aa the cemetery. I observed 
that they were not particular iu regarding the spot as 
sacred, as signs of nuisances were present even upon the 
bones, that in civilized countries would have been i^arded 
as an insult. 

There is little difficulty in describing the toilette of the 
natives—that of the men being simplified by the sole 
covering of the head, the body being entirely nude. It b 
curious to observe among these wild savages the consum¬ 
mate vanity dbpbyed in their head-dresses. Every tribe 
has a dbtinct and unchanging fashion for dressing the hair; 
and so ebborate b the cot^ure that hair-dressing is reduced 
to a science. European bdies would be startled at the 
fact, that to perfect the coij^re of a man requires a period 
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of &om eight to ten years! However tedious the operation, 
the result is extraordinary. The Latookas wear most 
exquisite helmets, all of which are formed of their own 
hair; and are, of coume, fixtures. At first sight it appears 
incredible, bnt a minute examination shows the wonderful 
perseverance of years in producing what must be highly 
incoDvement. The thick, ciisp wool is woven with fine 
twine, formed from the bark of a tree, until it presents a 
thick net-work of felt. As the hair grows thmugh thja 
matted substance it is subjected to the same process, until, 
in the coarse of years, a compact substence is formed like a 
strong felt, about an inch and a half thick, that has been 
trained into the shape of a helmet. A strong rim, of about 
two inches deep, is formed by sewing it together with 
thread; and the front part of the helmet is protected by a 
piece of polished copper j while a piece of the same metal, 
shaped like the half of a bishop's mitre and about a foot in 
length, forms the crest. The framework of the helmet 
being at length completed, it must be perfected by an 
arrangement of beads, should the owner of the head be 
sudiciently rich to indulge in the coveted distinction. The 
beads most in fashion are the red and blue porcelain, 
about the sixe of small peas. These are sewn on the surface 
of the felt, and so beautifully arranged in sections of blue 
and red that the entire helmet appears to be formed of 
beads; and the handsome crest of polished copper, sur¬ 
mounted by ostrich-plumes, gives a most dignified and 
martial appearance to this elaborate head-dress. No 
helmet is supposed to be complete without a row of cowrie- 
shells stitched around the rim so os to form a solid edge. 

The Latookas have neither bows nor arrows, their weapons 
consisting of the lance, a powerful iron-headed mace, a 
long~bladed knife or sword, and on ugly iron bracelet 
armed with knife-blades about four mches long by half on 
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mcli broad ; tbe latter is used to strike with if disarmed, 
and to tear with when wrestling with an enemy. Their 
shields are either of buffaloes’ hide or of giraffes*, the latter 
being highly prised as excessively tough although light, 
and thus combining the two requisite qualities of a good 
shield; they are usually about four feet six inches long by 
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two feet wide, and are the largest I have seen. Altogether, 
ever3rthing in Latooka looks like fighting. 

Although the men devote so much attention to their 
head-dress, the women ate extremely siinple. ft is a 
curious fact, that white the men are remarkably handsome, 
the women are exceedingly plainthey are immenwA 
creatures, few being under five feet seven inches in height 
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with prodigiouB limbs« Tlicit supeiioi strength to that of 
other tribes may be seen in the size of their water jars, 
which are nearly double as large as any I have seen else¬ 
where, containing about ten gallons; in these they fetch 
water from the stream abont a mile distant from the towii« 
They wear exceedingly long tails, precisely like those of 
horses, but made of fine twine and rubbed with red ochre 
and grease. These are very convenient when they creep 
into their huts on hands and knees. In addition to the 
tails, they wear a large flap of tanned leather in front. 
Should I ever visit that country again, I should take a great 
number of ^‘Freemasons”* aprons for the women; these 
would be highly pnzed, and would create a perfect/uror. 
The only really pretty women that I saw in I^tooka were 
Bokke, the wife of the chief, and her daughter; they were 
fac9tmile$ of each other, the latter having the advantage 
of being the second edition. Both women and men were 
extremely eager for beads of aU kinds, the most valuable 
being the red and blue porcelain for helmets, and tlie large 
opalescent bead, the size of a child’s marble. 

The day after my arrival in Ijatooka J was accommo¬ 
dated by the chief with a hut in a neat court-yard boauti- 
fully clean and cemented with clay, ashes, and cow-dung. 
Not patronising the architectural advantage of a doorway 
of two feet high, I pitched my large tent in the yard and 
stowed all my baggage in the hut. All being arranged, I 
had a large Persian carpet spread upon the ground, and 
received the chief of liatooka in state. He was introduced 
by Ibrahim, and I had the advantage of his interpreter. 
I commenced the conversation by ordering a present to be 
laid on the carpet of several necklaces of valuable bearls, 
copper bats, and colonied cotton handkerchiefs. It was 
most amusing to witness his delight at a string of fifty little 
“beirets” (opal beads the size of marbles) which I bad 
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biought into the eonntry for the first time, and were 
accordingly extremely veiuable. No sooner had he sur- 
Yeyed them with imdisguiscd delight than he requested me 
to give him another string of opals for his wife, or she would 
bo in a bad humour; accordingly a present for the lady waa 
added to the already large pile of beads that lay heaped 
upon the carpet before him. After surveying his treasures 
with pride, he heaved a deep sigh, and toiuing to the 
interpreter he said, "what a row there will be in the family 
when my other wives see Bokke (his head wife) dressed 
up with this finery. Tell the *Mattat* that unless he ^ves 
necklaces for each of my other wives, they will fight!” 
Accordingly I asked him the number of the ladies that 
made him anxious. He deliberately began to count upon 
his fingers, and having exhausted the digits of one hand, I 
compromised immediately, begging him not to go through 
the whole of his establishment, and presented him with 
about three pounds of various beads, to be divided among 
them. He appeared highly delighted, and declared his 
intention of sending all his wives to pay )lra. Baker a visit. 
This waa an awful visitation, as each wife would expect a 
present for herself, and would assuredly have either a child 
or a friend for whom she would beg an addition. I there¬ 
fore told him that the heat was so great tliat we could not 
bear too many in the tent, but that if Bokk4, his favourite, 
would appear, we should be glad to see her. Accordingly, 
he departed, and shortly we were honoured by a visit. 
BokkS and her daughter were announced, and a prettier 
pair of savages I never saw. They were very clean; thdr 
hair was worn short, like all the women of the country, and 
plastered with red ochre and fat, so as to look like ver¬ 
milion ; their faces were slightly tattooed on the cheeks and 
temples; and they sat down on the many-colouied carpet 
with great surprise, and stared at the first white man and 
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woni&n they had ever seen. We gave them both a number 
of necklaces of red and blue beads, and I secured bet portrait 
in my sketch book, obtaining a very correct likene;^. She 
told us that Mahonuned Her’s men were very bad people; 
that they had burnt and plundered one of her Hlisgea * 
and that one of the Latookas who had been wounded in the 
fight by a bullet had just died, and they were to dance for 
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him to-mo^w, if we would like to attend. She asked 
many questions; how many wives I had ? and was astonished 
to hear that I was contented with one. This seemed to 
amuse her immensely, and she laughed heartily with her 
daughter at the idea. Slie said that my wife would be 
much improved if she would extract her four front teeth 
from the lower jaw, and wear the red ointment on her hair, 
according to the fashion of the counti^ j she ft Is a proposed 
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that she should pierce her under lip, and wear the long 
pointed polished cr3rstal, about the size of a drawing pencil, 
that is the “ th in g in the Latooka country. No woman 
among the tribe who has any pretensions to be a "swell” 
would be without this highly prized ornament, and one of 
my thermometers having come to an end I broke the tube 
into three pieces, and they were considered as presents of 
the highest value, to be worn through the perforated under 
lip. Lest the piece should slip through the hole in the 
lip, a kind of rivet is formed by twine bound round the 
inner extremity, and this protruding into the space left by 
the extraction of the four &ont teeth of the lower jaw, 
entices the tongue to act upon the extremity, which gives it 
a wriggling motion, indescribably ludicrous during con¬ 
versation. 

1 cannot understand for what reason all the ^Vllite Nile 
tribes extract the four front teeth of the lower jaw. Were 
the meat of the country tender, the loss of teeth might be 
a trifle; bat 1 have usually found that even a good set of 
grinders are sometimes puzzled to go through the operation 
needful to a Latooka beefsteak. It is difficult to explain 
real beauty; a defect ia one country is a desideratum in 
another; scars upon the face are, in Europe, a blemish; 
but here and in the Arab countries no beauty can be 
perfect until the cbeeks or temples have been gashed. The 
Arabs made three gashes upon each cheek, and rub the 
wounds with salt and a kind of porridge (astda) to produce 
proud 0esb; thus every female slave, captured by the 
slave-hunters, is marked to prove her identity, and to 
improve her charms, Each tribe has its peculiar fashion 
as to the position and form of the cicatrice. 

The Latookas gash the temples and cheeks of their 
women, but do not raise the scar above the surface, as is 
the custom of the Arabs. 
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Polygamy is, of courao, the general custom; the munber 
of a man’s wives depending entiidy upon his wealth, 
precisely as would the number of bis homes in England. 
There is no such thing as love in these countries, the feeling 
is not understood, nor does it exist in the shape in which 
we understand it. Everything is practical, without a 
particle of romance. Women arc so far appreciated as 
they are vahuible animals. They grind the com, fetch 
the water, gather firewood, cement the floors, cook the 
food, and propagate the race; but they are mere servants, 
and aa such are valuable. The price of a good-looking, 
strong young wife, who could carry a heavy jar of water, 
would be ten cows; thus a man, rich in cattle, would be 
rich in domestic bliss, as he could conunand a moltipUcity 
of wives. However delightful may be a family of daughters 
in England, they nevertheless are costly treasures; but in 
Latooka, and throughout savage lands, they are excced- 
ingly profitable. The simple rule of proportion will suggest 
that if one daughter is worth ten cows, ten daughters must 
be worth a hundred, therefore a large family is the source 
of wealth; the girls produce the cows, and the boys milk 
them. All being perfectly naked (I mean the girls and the 
boys), there is no expense, and the children act as herdsmen 
to the flocks as in the patriarchal times. A multiplicity 
of wives thus increases wealth by the increase of fa mil y. 

I am afraid this practical state of affairs will be a strong 
barrier to misaionary enterprise. 

A savage holds to his cows, and his women, but especially 
to his DOias. In a razzia fight he will seldom stand for the 
sake of his wives, but when he does fight it is to save his 
cattle, t now bad a vivid exemplification of this theory. 

One day, at about 3 p.sf,, the men of Ibrahim started 
upon some mysterious errand, but returned equally mys¬ 
terious at about midnight. On the following rnmnin g I 
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heRTcl that tliey Iiad inteEdsd to attack soma place upon 
the mouutaiiia, but they had heard that it was too powerful; 
and as discretion is the better part of valour,” they had 
returned. 

On the day following I heard that there had been some 
disaster, and that the whole of Mahonuned Her's party had 
been tnassacied. The natives seemed very eiccited, and 
messenger succeeded messenger, all confinninf the account 
that Mohammed Her bad attacked a village on the moun* 
tains, the same that Ibrahim had intended to attack, and 
that the natives had exterminated their whole party. 

On the following morning I sent ten of ray men with a 
party of Ibrahhn^s to LatomS to make inquiries. They 
returned on the following afternoon, b ringing with them 
two wounded men. 

It appeared that Mahommed Her had ordered his party 
of 110 armed men, in addition to 300 natives, to m^e a 
razzia upon a certain village among the raountaina for 
slaves and cattle. They had succeeded in burning a 
village, and in capturing a great number of slaves. Having 
descended the pass, a native gave them the route that would 
lead to the capture of a large herd of cattle that they had 
not yet discovered. They once more ascended the moUH' 
tain by a dififerent path, and arriving at the kraal, they 
commenced driving off the vast herd of cattle. The 
Latookas, who had not fought while their wives and 
children were being carried into slavery, now fronted 
bravely agamst the muskets to defend their herds, and 
charging the Turks, they drove them down the pass. 

It was in vain that they fought; every bullet aimed at a 
Latooka struck a rock, behind which the enemy was hidden. 
Rocks, stones, and lances were hurled at them from all 
wdes and from above; they were forced to retreat. The 
retreat ended in a panic and precipitate flight. Hemmed in 
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on ali sidea, amidst a shower of lances and stones thrown 
from the mountain above, the Turks fled down 

the rocky and precipitous ravines. Mistaking their route, 
they came to a precipice from which there was no retreat. 
The screaming and yelling savages closed round them. 
Fighting was useless; the natives, under cover of the 
numereus detached rocks, offered no mark for an aim; 
while the crowd of armed savages thrust them forward with 
wild yells to the very verge of the great precipice about 
five hundred feet below. Down they fell! hurled to utter 
destruction by the mass of Latookas pressing onward 1 A 
few fought to the last; but one and all were at length 
forced, by sheer pressure, over the edge of the cliff, and 
met a j^ist reward for their atrocities- 
My men looked utterly cast down, and a feeling of horror 
pervaded the entire party. No quarter had been given by 
the Latookas; and upwards of 200 nativea, who had joined 
the slave-huntcrs in the attack, had also perished with their 
alkes. Mahommed Her had not himself accompanied his 
people, both he and Bellaal, my late ringleader, having 
remained in camp; the latter having, fortunately for him, 
been disabled, and placed hors de cornbat by the example 
I had made during the mutiny. My men were almost 
green with awe, when I asked them solemnly, “IVhere were 
the men who had deserted from me ? ” Without answering 
a word they brought two of my guns and laid them at my 
feet. They were covered with clotted blood mixed with 
sand, which bad hardened like cement over the locks and 
various portions of the barrels. My guns were all marked. 
As I looked at the numbers upon the stocks, I repeated 
aloud the names of the owners. ^*Are they all dead? 1 
asked. "All dead,” the men replied. “Food for the 
vtdluns?’* 1 asked. "None of the bodies can be re¬ 
covered,’' faltered my vakeel. "The two guns were 
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brought from the spot by some natives who escaped, and 
who sow the men fad. They are aU killed,” “Better for 
them had they remained with me and done their duty. 
The hand of God is heavy,” I replied. My men slunk away 
abashed, leaving the gory witnesses of defeat and death 
upon the ground. I called Saat and ordered Mm to give 
the two guns to Richam to clean. 

Not only my own men but the whole of IbraMm's party 
were of opinion that 1 had some mysterious connexion with 
the disaster that had befallen my mutmeers. All remem¬ 
bered the bittemesB of my prophecy, “The vultures will 
pick their bones,and this terrible mishap having occurred 
BO immediately afterwards took a strong hold upon their 
superstitious minds. As I passed through the camp the 
men would quietly exclaim, “Wah lliahi Hawaga!” (My 
God! Master.) To which I simply replied, "Robiue fe!” 
(There is a God.) From that moment I observed an 
extraordinary change in the manner of both my people 
and those of Ibrahim, aU of whom now paid us the greatest 
respect. 

Unfortunately a great chauge had likewise taken place in 
the manner of the Latookas. The whole town was greatly 
excited, drums were beating and horns blowing in all 
quarters, every one lejoicmg at the anniMlation of Mahom- 
med Her*3 party. The natives no longer respected the 
superior power of guns; in a hand-to-hand fight they had 
proved their own superiority, and they had not the sense 
to distinguish the difference between a struggle in a steep 
mountain pass and a battle on the open plain. Ibrahim 
was apprehensive of a general attack on Ms party by the 
Latook^. 

This was rather awkward, as it was necessary for Mm to 
return to Qondokoro for a large supply of ammunition 
which had been left there for want of porters to convey it, 
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wbeD lie lifld started for the mterior. To march to Gondo- 
koro, and to guard the anuniuiition, would requiTe a large 
force in the present disturbed state of the country ■ thus we 
should he a much-reduced party, which might induce the 
Latookas to attack us after his departure. However, it 
was necessary that he should start. I accordingly lent H iT n 
a couple of donkeys to convey his powder, in case he should 
not be able to procure porters. 

After the departure of Ibrahim, the force of his party, 
remaining at Tarrangolle, was reduced to thirty-five men 
under the command of his lieutenant Suleiman. This was 
a weak detachment in the event of an attack, especially as 
they had no separate camp, but were living in the native 
toa n, the men <}uartered in detached huts, and accordingly 
at the mercy of the natives if surprised. The brutality of 
the Turks wm so inseparable from their nature, that they 
continually insulted the native women to such an extent 
that I felt sure they would provoke hostilities in the 
pr^nt warlike humour of the Latookas. The stream 
bei^ neatly a mile distant, there was a difficulty m pro¬ 
curing water. The Turks being far too lazv to cany it for 
themselves, seized upon the water-jars when the women 
returned &om the stream, and beat them severely upon 
their refusal to deliver them without payment. I found 
no difficulty, as I engaged a woman to bring a regular 
supply for a daily payment in beads. Much bartering was 
going on between the Turks and the natives for provisions, 
in which the latter were mvariably cheated, and beaten if 
they complained. I felt sure tliat such conduct must 
in disagreement, if not in actual fight, in the event of 
which I knew that I should be draped into the affair, 
although perfectly innocent, and having nothing to do with 
the Turks. 

My quarters in the town were near an open quadrangular 
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apace about eighty yards square, inclosed upon all sides, but 
having a narrour entrance to the main street. The Turks 
were scattered about in the neighbouring lanes, their time 
passed in drinking merissa, and quarrelling with the natives 
and with each other. 

The day after Ibrahim's departure, the Turks seized some 
jars of water by force from the women on their return from 
the stream. A row ensued, and ended by one of the 
women being shameftiUy maltreated} and a Latooka, who 
came to her assistance, was severely beaten. This I did 
not see, but it was reported to me. I called Suleiman, and 
told him that if such things were permitted it would entail 
a fight w’ith the natives, in which I should not allow my 
men to join; that I prohibited my men from taking any. 
thing from the Latookas without just payment; thus, 
should a fight be caused by the conduct of his people, they 
must get out of it as they best could. 

A bad feeling already existed between the natives and 
his people, owing to the defeat of the party of Mahommed 
Her. Much goo<l management was required to ax-oid a 
collision, and the reverse was certain to cause an outbreak. 

Shortly before dusk the women were again assaulted on 
their return with water from the stream. One of Ibrahini’s 
soldiers threatened a powerfuldooldng Amazon with his 
stick because she refused to deliver up her jar of water that 
she had earned about a mile for her own requirements. 
Upon seeing this my pretty friend, Bokk6, the duefs wife, 
seized the soldier by the throat, wrested the stick from him, 
while another woman disarmed Mm of his gun. Other 
women then sat upon Mm, and gave him a most ignominious 
shaking; while some gathered up mud from the gutter and 
poured it down the barrel of his gun until tliey efifectually 
choked it; not ©ontent with this, they plastered large 
masses of mud over the locks and trigger. 
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I looked on with enjoTment at the thorough discomfiture 
of the Turk. The news qatckl 7 spread, and in revenge for 
his disgrace his comrades severe^ beat some women at 
some distance the camp. I heard screams, and shouts, 
and a confused noise; and upon my arrival outside the 
town, I saw large numbers of natives running from all 
quarters, and coUecting together with lancea and shielda. 
1 felt sure that we were to be involved in a general outbreak. 
However, the Turks beat the drain, and collected their 
men, so that in a few minute no straggler was in the town. 

It was remarkably unpleasant to be dragged into a row 
by the conduct of these brutal traders, with whom I had 
nothing b common, and who, should a fight actually 
occur, would be certam to behave as cowards. The 
Latookas would make no distinction between me and 
them, b the event of an attack, as they would naturally 
class all strangers and new comers with the hated Turks. 

It was about 6 p.m. one bour before sunset. The woman 
who usually brought us water delivered her jar, hut dis¬ 
appeared immediately after without sweeping the court- 
ywd as was her custom. Her children who usually played 
in this enclosure had vanished. On searchbg her hut, 
which was in one comer of the yard, no one was to be 
found, and even tfae grbdbg-stone w'as gone. Suspecting 
that something was in the wmd, I sent Karka and Gaddum 
Her, the two black servants, to search m various huts m the 
neighbourhood to observe if the owners were present, and 
whether the women were in their houses. Not a woman 
could be found. Neither woman nor child remamed m the 
la^e town of TarrangoU^. There was an eEtraordinary 
stiUness where usually all was noise and chattering. All 
the women and children had been removed to the moun¬ 
tains about two miles distant, and this so quickly and 
noiselessly that it appeared bcredible. 
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I umnedktely sent to the bouse of the chief, and re¬ 
quested his attendance. There were two chiefs, brothers; 
Moy was the greater in point of rank, but his brother, 
Coromoro, had more actual authority with the people. I 
was glad that the latter appeared. 

1 sent to request an. interpreter fiom the Turks, and upon 
his arrival I asked Conunoro why the wotnen and children 
had been removed? He replied, '*That the Turks were so 
brutal that he could not prevail npon hb people to endure 
it any longer; their women were robbed and beaten, and 
they were all so ill-treated, that he, as their chief, bad no 
longer any control over them; and that the odium of having 
introduc^ the Turks to Latooka was thrown upon him." 
I asked him whether any of my men had misbehaved. I 
explained that 1 should dog any one of my men who should 
steal the merest trifle from his people, or insult any women. 
All my men were in dark-brown uniforms. He said, 
“That none of the men with the brown clothes had been 
complained of, but that his people had taken a dislike to all 
strangers, owing to the conduct of the Turks, and that he 
could not answer for the consequences.” There was a 
division among his own people, some wishing to fight and 
to serve the Turks as the Latookas had served the party 
of Mahommed Her, and others yielding to his advice, and 
agreeing to remain quiet. 

I inquired whether the chief, Moy, intended peace or 
war ? He said, “ That Bokk4, hb wife, had made him very 
angry against the Turks by describing their conduct towards 
the women.” 

Thb was rather an unsatisfactory state of things. 
Commoro departed, fiankly admitting that the natives 
were much excited and wished to attack, but that he would 
do hb best with them. 

These rascally traden set every country in a blaze by 
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their brutal conduct, und rendered exploring not only most 
dangerous, but next to impoeaible, without an exceedingly 
powerful force. 

The sun aet j and, as usual in tropical clunates, dairlfrt^aft 
set in within half an hour. Not a woman had tetumed to 
the town, nor was the voice of a man to be heard. The 
natives had entirely forsaken the portion of the town that 
both I and the Turks occupied. 

The night was perfectly calm, and the stars shone so 

brightly, that I took an observation for the latitude— 
4"* 36". 

There was a death-like stillness in the air. Even the 
Turks, who were usually uproarious, were perfectly quiets 
and although my meu made no remark, it was plain that 
we were aU occupied by the same thoughts, and that an 
attack was expected. 

It was about 9 o'clock, and the stillness had become 
almost painful. There was no cry of a bird ; not even the 
liowl of a hy^na. catoels were sleepuig; but eveiy redn 
was wide awake, and the sentries well on the alert. We 
were almost listening at the supematuial stiUness, if I may 
so describe the perfect calm, when, suddenly, every one 
startled at the deep and solemn boom of the great war- 
drum^ or nogara! Three distinct beats, at slow intervalsj 
rang through the apparently deserted town, and echoed 
loudly from the neighbouring mountain. It was the 
^nali A few minutes elapsed, and like a distant echo 
from the north the three mournful tones again distinctly 
sounded, it an echo? Impossible. Now from the 
south, far distant, but unmistakeable, the same three 
regular beats came booming through the still night air. 
Ag^ and ^n, from every quarter, spreading far and 
wide, the signal was responded; and the whole country 
echoed those three solemn notes so M of warning. Once 
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mor« the great n<^ara of Tarrangolle sounded the original 
alarm within a few hundred paces of our quaxtera. The 
whole country was up. 

There was no doubt about the matter. The Turks 
well knew those three notes were the war-rignal of the 
Latookas. 

I immediately called Suleiman. It was necessary to act 
in unison. I ordered him to beat the drum loudly for 
about five minutes to answer the nogara. His men were 
all scattered in several small inclosures. I called them all 
out into the open quadrangle ; in the centre of which I 
placed tbe baggage, and planted the English ensign in the 
middle, while the Turks fixed their flag within a few paces. 
Posting sentries at each comer of the square, I stationed 
patrols in the piindpsl street. In the meantime Mrs. Baker 
had laid out upon a mat several htindied cartridges of 
buck-shot, powder-fiasks, wadding, and opened several 
boxes of caps, all of which were neatly arranged for a 
reserve of ammunition ; while a long row of first-class 
double guns and rifles lay in readiness. The boy Saat was 
full of fight, and immediately strapped on bis belt and 
cartonebe-box, and took his stand among the men. 

I ordered the men, in the event of an attack, to im¬ 
mediately set fire to all the huts around the quadrangle; 
in which case the sudden rush of a large body of men would 
be impossible, and the huts being of straw, the town would 
be quickly iu a blaze. 

Everything was in order to resist an attack in five 
minutes feom the sounding of the nogara. 

The patrols shortly reported that large bodies of men were 
collecting outside the town. The great nogara again beat, 
and was answered at intervals as before Irom the neigb- 
bouring villages; but the Turks* drum kept up an iminter- 
rupted loU as a challenge whenever the nogara sounded. 
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Instead of the intense stillness that had formerly been 
almost painfult a distinct hum of distant voices betokened 
the gathering of large bodies of men. However, we were 
well fortified; and the Latooksa knew it. We occupied the 
\ery stronghold that they had themselves constructed for 
the defence of their town j and the square being surrounded 
with strong iron*wood palisades with only a narrow en¬ 
trance, would be impregnable when held, as now, by fift y 
men weD armed with guns against a mob whose best 
weapons were only lances. I sent men tip the watchmen’s 
stetions; these were about twenty-five feet high; and the 
night being clear, they could distmctly report the move¬ 
ments of a dark mass of natives that were ever increasing 
on the outside of the town at about two hundred yards’ 
distance. The rattle of the Turks* drum repeatedly 
sounded in reply to the nogara, aud the intended attack 
seemed destined to relapse into a noisy but empty battle of 
the drums, 

A few hours passed in uncertainty, when, at about mid* 
night, the chief COmmoro came fearlessly to the patrol, and 
admitted to the quadrangle. He seemed greatly struck 
with the preparations for defence, and explained that the 
nogara had been beaten without bis orders, and accordingly 
the whole country had risen; but that he had explained to 
the people that T had no hostile intentions, and that all 
would be well if they only kept the peace. He said they 
certainly had intended to attack us, and were surprised 
that we were prepared, as proved by the tmraediate reply 
of the Turks’ drum to their nogara. He assured us that 
he would not sleep that night, but would watch that 
nothing should happen, I assured him that we should also 
k^p awake, btit should the nogara sound on<^ more I should 
give orders to my men to set fire to the town, as I should 
not aUow the natives to make use of such threats with 
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impanity. 1 agreed to use what little bterest I had to 
keep the Turks b order, but that I must not be held 
responsible by the natives for their prooeedin^, as 1 was 
not of their country, neither had I anything to do with 
them. I explained, that upon Ibrahim's return from 
Gondokoro things might improve, as he was the captain of 
the Turks, and might be able to hold hia men in command. 
Commoro departed, and at about 2 a.m. the dense crowds 
of armed men that had accumulated outside the town 
b^an to disperse. 

The morning broke and saw the men still under arms, 
but the excitement had passed. The women soon re¬ 
appeared with their water-jars as usual, but on this occasion 
they were perfectly unmolested by the Turks, who, having 
passed the night in momentary expectation of an attack, 
were now upon their best behaviour. However, I heard 
them muttering among themselves, "Wait until Ibrahim 
returns with reinforcements and ammunition, and we will 
pay the Latookaa for last night.” 

The town filled; and the Latookas behaved as though 
nothing out of the common bad occurred; but when 
questioned, they coolly confessed that they had intended 
to surprise us, but that we were too " wide awake.” It is 
extraordinary that these feliows are so stupid as to beat 
the drum or nogara before the attack, as it naturally gives 
the alarm, and renders a surprise impossible; nevertheless, 
the war-drum is al'ways a preliminary step to hostilities. 

1 now resolved to camp outside the town, so os not to be 
mixed up in any way with the Turks, whose presence was 
certain to create enmity. Accordingly I engaged a number 
of natives to cut thorns, and to make a zareeba, or camp, 
about four bimdred yards &om the main entrance of the 
town, on the road to the stream of water. In a few days 

it was completed, and I constructed houses for my men, 
a* 
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and two good huts for outselyes. Having a supply of 
garden seeds, I arranged a few beds, which I sowed with 
onions, cabbages, and radishes. My camp was eighty 
yards long, and forty wide. My horses were picquet^ in 
two comers, while the donkeys and camels occupied the 
opposite extremity. We now feit perfectly independent. 

I had masses of supplies, and I resolved to ‘work round 
to the south-west whenever it might be possible, and thus 
to recover the route that I had originally proposed for ray 
journey south. My present difficulty was the want of an 
inteipreter. The Turks had several, and I hoped that on 
the return of Ibrahim from Gondokoro I might induce him 
to lend me a Bari lad for some conwderation. For the 
present I was obliged to send to the Turks* camp and 
borrow an interpreter whenever I required one, which was 
both troublesome and eicpensive. 

Although I was wiQing to purchase all supplies with either 
beads or copper bracelets, I found it was impossible to 
procure meat. The natives refused to sell either cattle or 
goats. This was moat tantalizing, as not leas than 10,000 
head of cattle died by my camp every morning as they 
were driven from the town to pasturage. All this amount 
of beef paraded before me, and did not produce a steak. 
Milk was cheap and abundant; fowls were scarce; com was 
plentifulj vegetables were unknown; not even pumpldns 
were grown by the Latookas. 

Fortunately there was an abundance of small game in the 
shape of wild ducks, pigeons, doves; and a great variety of 
birds such as herons, cranes, spoonbills, &c. Travellers 
should always take as large a supply of shot as possible. 

I bad four hundredweight, and prodi^aus quantities of 
powder and caps, thus I could at aU timea kiM sufficient 
game for ourselves and people. Thera were a series of 
small marshy pools scattered over the country near the 
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stream that ran through the valley; these were the resort 
of numerous ducliia, which afforded excellent sport. 

The town of Tarrangol]6 is situated at the foot of the 
mountain, about a mile from the stream, which is about 
eighty yards wide, but shallow. In the dry weather, water 
is obtained by wells dug in the sandy bed, but during the 
rains it is a simple torrent not exceeding three feet in 
depth. The bed being sandy, the numerous banks, left dry 
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by the fluctuations of the stream, are most iuTiting spots 
for ducks; and it was only necessary to wait under a tree, 
on the liver's bank, to obtain thirty or forty shots in one 
morning as the ducks flew down the course of the stream. 
I found two varieties; the small brown duck with a grey 
head; and a magnificent variety, as large as the Muscovy, 
having a copper-and-hlue coloured tinselled back and 
wings, with a white but speckled head and neck. This duck 
bad a cmnous peculiarity in a fleshy protuberance on the 
beak about as krge as a half-crown. ThLs stands erect. 
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like a cock’s comb. Both this, and the Bmallcr variety, 
were delicious eating. There were two varieties of geeae— 
the only two that I have ever seen on the ^V^ute Nile—^the 
common Egyptian grey goose, and a large black and white 
bird with a crimson head and neck, and a red and yellow 
homy protuberance on the top of the head. Thia variety 
has a sharp spur upon the wing an mch long, and exceed- 
ingly powerful; it is used as a weapon of defence for 
striking, like the spurred wing of the plover. 

1 &e4]tiently shot ten or twelve dncks, and as many 
cranes, before breakfast; among others the beautiful- 
crested crane, called by the Arabs "garranook.** The 
black velvet head of this crane, surrounded by a golden 
crest, was a favourite ornament of the Latookas, and they 
were immediately arranged as crests for their helmets. 
The neighbourhood of my camp would have made a 
fortune for a feather-dealer; it was literally strewn with 
down and plumes. I was always attended every morning 
by a number of Latooka boys, who were eager sportsmen, 
and returned to camp daily laden with ducks and geese. 
No sooner did we arrive in camp than a number of boys 
volunteered to pluck the birds, which they did for the sake 
of the longest feathers, with which they immediately d pick ed 
their woolly heads. Crowds of boys were to be seen with 
heads like cauliflowers, all dressed with the feathers of 
cranes and wild ducks. It appears to be accepted, both by 
the savage and civilized, that birds' feathers are specialiy 
intended for ornamenting the h uma n head. 

It was fortunate that Nature had thus stocked Latooka 
with game. It was impossible to procure any other meat; 
and not only were the ducks and geese to us what the 
quails were to the Israelites in the desert, but they enabled 
me to make presents to the natives that assured them of 
our good wiU. 
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Although the Latookaa were fur better thwi other tribes 
that I had met, they were suffieiently annoying; they gave 
me no credit for real good will, but they attributed my 
forbearance to weakness. On one occasion Adda, one of 
the chiefs, come to ask me to join him in attacking a village 
to procure molotea (iion hoea); he said, “Come along with 
me, bring your men and guns, and we will attack a villsge 
near here, and take their molotcs and cattle; you keep the 
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cattle, and I will have the molotea,” I asked him whether 
the village was In an enemy’s country? “Oh no!” he 
replied, “it is close here; but the people are rather rebellious 
and it will do them good to kill a few, and to take their 
molotes. If you are a&aid, never mind, I will ask the 
Turks to do it,” Thus forbearance on my part was sup¬ 
posed to be caused &om weakness, and it was difficult to 
persuade them that it originated in a feeling of justice. 
This Adda most coolly proposed that we should plunder 
one of his own villagea that was rather too “liberal” in Its 
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views. Nothing is more heartbreaking than, to be so 
thoroughly misunderstood, and the obtuaeness of the 
savages was such, that I never could make them understand 
the existence of good principle; their one idea was “power” 
—force that could obtain all—the strong hand thAt could 
wrest the weak. In disgust I frequently noted the 
feelings of the moment in ray joumal—a mpmorfliiHuni 
from which I copy as illustrative of the time. “ 1863, lOtb 
April, Latooka: I wish the black sympathisers in F rng lan d 
could see Abnea's inmost heart as I do, much of their 
sympathy would subside. Human nature viewed in its 
crudest state as pictured amongst Afr iwin savages is quite 
on a level with that of the brute, and not to be compared 
with the noble character of the dog. There is neitoer 
gratitude, pity, love, nor self-denial; no idea of duty; no 
religion; but covetousne^, ingratitude, selfishness and 
cruelty. All are thieves, idle, envious, and ready to plun¬ 
der and enslave their weaker neighbours.” 


CHAPTER VI 


TEE FUKERAL DANCE 

Drums were beating, horns blowing, and people were seen 
all running in one direction; the c-atise was a funeral dance, 
and I joined the crowd, and soon found myself in the midst 
of the entertainment. The dancers were most grotesquely 
got up. About a doEen huge ostrich feathem adomed their 
helmets; either leopard or the black and white monkey 
skins were suspended from their shoulders, and a leather 
tied round the waist covered a large iron bell which was 
strapped upon the loins of each dancer, like a woman’s old- 
fashioned bustle t this they rung to the tune of the dance by 
jerking their posteriors in the most absurd manner. A 
large crowd got up in this style created an indescribable 
hubbub, heightened by the blowing of horns and the beat¬ 
ing of seven nogaras of various notes. Every dancer wore 
an antelope^s horn suspended round the neck, which he 
blew occafflonally in the height of his excitement. These 
instruments produced a sound partaking of the braying of 
a donkey and the screech of an owl . Crowds of men rushed 
round and round in a sort of “galop infemel,” brandishing 
their lances and iron-headed maces, and keeping tolerably 
in line five or six deep, following the leader who headed 
them, dancing backwards. The women kept outside the 
line, dancing a slow stupid step, and screaming a wild aud 
most inharmonious chaont, while a lotrg string of young 
girls and small children, their heads and necks rubbed with 
red ochre and grease, and prettily ornamented with strings 
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of beads around their loinst kept a very good line, bo-a^in g 
the time with thdx feet, and Jingling the numerous iron 
rings which adorned their ankles to keep tune with the 
drums. One woman attended upon the men, running 
through the crowd with a gourd full of wood-oshea, handfuls 
of which she showered over their heads, powdering them 
like millers; the object of the operation I cnuld not under¬ 
stand. The “premiere danseuse’* was immensely fet; she 
had passe<^] the bloom of youth, but, ‘‘malgre” her un¬ 
wieldy state, she kept up the pace to the last, quite uncon¬ 
scious of her general appearance, and absorbed with the 
excitement of the dance. 

These festivities were to be continued in honour of 
the dead; and as many friends had recently been 
killed, music and dancing would he in fashion for some 
weeks. 

There was an excellent interpreter belonging to Ibrahim’s 
party—a Bari lad of about eighteen. This boy had been 
in their service for some years, and had learnt Arabic, 
which he spoke fluently, although with a peculiar accent, 
owing to the extraction of the four front teeth of the lower 
jaw, according to the general custom. It was of great 
importance to obtain the confidence of Loggo, as my 
success depended much upon information that I might, 
obtain from the natives; therefore, whenever I sent for 
him to hold any conv^ersation with the people, 1 invariably 
gave him a Uttle present at parting. Accordii^ly he 
obeyed any summons from me with great alacrity, knowing 
that the interview would terminate with a **bac1csheeeh” 
(present). In this manner I succeeded in establishing 
confidence, and he would frequently come imcalled to my 
tent and converse upon all manner of subjects. The 
Latooka language is different to the Bari, and a second 
mterpreter was necessMy; this was a sharp lad about the 
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same age: thus tie conversation was somewhat tedious, 
the mediiun being Bari and Latooka. 

The chief CoiniDoio (the **Ijioii*’) was one of the most 
clever and common-sense savages that I had seen in these 
countries, and the tribe paid far more deference to his 
commands than to those of his brother, “M07,” although 
the latter was the superior in rank. 

One day 1 sent for Commoro after the usual funeral 
dance was completed, and, through my two young inter¬ 
preters, I had a long conversation with him on the customs 
of his country. I wished if possible to fathom the origin 
of the extraordinary custom of exhuming the body after 
burial, as I imagined that in this act some idea m%ht be 
traced to a belief in the resurrection. 

Co^ioro was, like all his people, extremely tall. Upon 
entering my tent he took his seat upon the ground, the 
Latookas not using stools like the other White Nile tribes, 
I commenced the conversation by complimenting him on 
the perfection of his wives and daughters in the dance, and 
on his own agili^ in the performance j and in<piired for 
whom the ceremony had been performed. 

He replied, tbat it was for a man who had been 
recently killed, but no one of great importance, the same 
CCTemony being observed for every person without dis* 
tinction. 

I Mked him why those slain in battle were allowed to 
remain unburied. He said, it had alwa^’s been the custom, 
but tbat he could not explain it. 

“But,” I replied, “ why should you disturb the bones of 
those whom you have already buried, and expose them on 
the outskirts of the town?” 

“It was the custom of our forefathers,” he answered, 
“therefore we continue to observe it.” 

“Have you no belief in a future existenco after death ? 
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Ib not Bome idea expcessed in the act of exbiuning the bonea 
after the flesh is decayed I" 

CommofTo (fog.).—'' Exiatecice after death! How can that 
be? Can a dead roan get out of his grave, unlesa we dig 
him oat1“ 

**Do you think man is like a beast, that dies and is 
ended?” 

Conimoro.—'‘Certainly; an ox is stronger than a man; 
but he dies, and his bones last longer’ they are bigger. 
A man’s bones break quickly—^he is weak.” 

“Is not a man superior in sense to an ox? Has he not 
a min d to direct his actions? ” 

Comm&fo .—“ Some men are not so clever as an ox. Men 
must sow com to obtain food, but the ox and wild animals 
can procure it without sowing.” 

Do you not know that there is a ^irit within you more 
than flesh? Do you not dream and wander in thought to 
distant places in your sleep? Neverthdess, your body 
rests in one spot. How do you account for this ? ” 

Commoro, laughing.—" Well, how do ^ account for it? 
It is a thing I cannot understand; It occurs to me every 
night.” 

“The mind is independent of the body; the actual body 
con be fettered, but the mind is uncontrollable; the body 
will die and will become dust, or be eaten by vultures, but 
the spirit will exist for ever,” 

Commoro ,—“Where will the spirit live? ” 

“Where docs fire live? Cannot you produce a fire* by 
rubbing two sticks together, yet you see not the fire in the 
wood. Has not that fixe, that lies harmless and unseen in 
the sticks, the power to consume the whole country? 
Which is the stronger, the small stick that first produces 
the fire, or the fire itself? So is the spirit the element 

* Tho n&tivett ■proAu.&a fiiw by rubbiog two itickK 
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within the body, rs the element of fixe exists in the stick; 
the element being superior to the substajice.’* 

CowiTwiMio*— Ha! Can you explain what we frequently 
see at night when lost in the wilderness? I haye myself 
been losti and wandering in the dark I have seen a distant 
fire; upon approaching, the fire has vanished, and 1 have 
been unable to trace the cause—nor could I find the spot.” 

Have you no idea of the existence of spirits superior to 
either man or beast I Have you no fear of evil except from 
bodily causes ? ” 

CotnwoFo. 1 am afraid of elephants and other animals 
when in the jungle at but of nothing else.” 

‘‘Then you believe in nothing; neither in a good nor 
evil spirit I And you beheve that when you die it wiU be 
the end of body and spirit; that you are like other unimak j 
and that there is no distinction between man and beast; 
both disappear, and end at death ? ” 

Cowviorot —"Of course they do.” 

Do you see no difference in good and bad actions?” 

CommoTO.—"Yea, there are good and bad in men and 
beasts.” 

Do you think that a good man and a bad must share 
the fate* and alike die, and end?** 

Cowmoro.—"Yes; what else can they do? How can 
they help dyi^ ? Good and bad all die.” 

^ Their bodies perish, but their spirits remain; the good 
m happmess, the bad in miseiy. If you have no beUef in 
a future state, why should a man be goodf \\Tiy should he 
not he bad, if he can prosper by wickedness ? ” 

Comwom.—"Moat people ate bad; if they are strong they 
e from the weak. The good people are all weak; they 
are good because they are not strong enough to be bad.” 

^me com had been taken out of a sack for the horses, 
and a few grains lying scattered on the ground, I tried the 
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beautiful metaphor of St. Paul as an example of a future 
state. Making a small hole with my fmger in the ground, 
I plaoed a gram within it; ‘^'That,” 1 said, “represents you 
when you die,*^ Covering it with earth, I continued, 
“That gram will decay, but from it will rise the plant that 
will produce a reappearance of the original foim.’' 

Commoro .—“Exactly so; that I understand. But the 
wriyinat grain does noi rise again; it rots like the dead men, 
and is ended; the fruit produced is not the same grain that 
we buried, but the production of that grain: so it is with 
man—I die, and decay, and am ended; but my children 
grow up like the fruit of the grain. Some men have no 
children, and some grains perish without fruit; then all 
are ended.** 

I was obliged to change the sub|ect of conversation. In 
this wild naked savage there was not even a superstition 
upon which to found a religious feeling; there was a belief 
in matter; and to his understanding everything was 
material. It was extmordinary to find so much cleamesa 
of perception combined with such complete obtuseneas to 
anything ideal. 

Giving up the religious argument as a failure, I resolved 
upon more practical inquiries. 

The Turks had only arrived in the Latooka country in 
the preceding year. They had not introduced the cowrie 
shell; but I curved that every helmet was ornamented 
with this species; it therefore occurred to me that they 
must find their way into the country from Zanzibar. 

In reply to my inquiries, Commoro pointed to the south, 
from which he said they arrived in his country, but be had 
no idea &om whence they came. The direction was suffi- 
cient to prove that they must he sent frrom the east coast, 
as Speke and Grant had followed the Zanzibar traders as 
far os Karagwe, the 2^ S. lat. 
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CkimmoiD could not possibly understand my object in. 
visiting the Latooka country; it vras in vam that! attemp- 
ted to explain the intention of my journey. He said, 
“ Suppose you get to the great lake, what will you do with 
it? What will be the good of it? If you find that the 
large river does flow flom it, what then ? What’s the good 
of it?" 

I could only asaure him, that in England we had an 
intimate knowledge of the whole world, except the interior 
of Africa, and that our object in exploring was to benefit 
the hitherto unknown countries by instituting legitiniate 
trade, and introducing manufactures &om England in 
exchange for ivory and other productions. He replied that 
the Turks would never trade fairly; that they were ex¬ 
tremely bad people, and that they would not purchase ivory 
in any other way than by bartering cattle, which they stole 
from one tribe to sell to another. 

Our conversation was suddenly terminated by one of my 
men running m to the tent with the bad news that one of 
the camels had dropped down and was dying. The report 
was too true. He was poisoned by a well-known plant that 
he had been caught in the act of eating. In a few hours he 
died. There is no more stupid animal than the camel. 
Nature has implanted in most animala an instinctive 
knowledge of the plants suitable for food, and they gener¬ 
ally avoid those that are poisonous: but the camel wili eat 
indiscriminately anything that is green; and if in a country 
where the plant exists that is well known by the Arabs as 
the ’ camel poison," watchers mnst always accompany the 
animals while grating. The most fatal plant is a creeper. 
Very succulent, and so beautifully green that its dense 
foliage is most attractive to the stupid victim, The 
stomach of the camel is very subject to inflammation 
which is rapidly fatal. I have frequently seen them, after 
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Several days of sharp desert maichiiig, arrive in good 
pastuic, aod die, %ithui a few^ hours, of infammatiDn 
caused by repletion. It is exteaordmacy how they can 
exist upon the driest and apparently most iin-nutritious 
food. When other animals are starving, the camel man- 
ages to pick up a subsistence, eating the ends of barren, 
leafless tw^, the dried sticks of certain shrubs, and the 
tough dry paper-like substance of the dome palm, about as 
succulent a breakfast as would be a green umbrella and a 
Tivm newspaper. With intense greediness the camel, 
although a hermit in simplicity of fare in bard times, feeds 
voraciously when in abundant pasture, always seeking the 
greenest shrubs. The poison-bush becomes a fatal bait. 

The camel is by no means well understood in Europe. 
Far horn being the docile and patient animal generally 
described, it k quite the reverse, and the males are &e- 
quently dangerous. They are exceedingly perverse; and 
are, as before described, excessively stupid, For the great 
deserts they are wonderfully adapted, and without them it 
would be impossible to cross certain tracts of couniiy for 
want of water. 

Exaggemted accounts have been written respecting the 
length of time that a camel can travel without drinking. 
The period that the animal can subsbt without suffeimg 
&om thirst depends entirely upon the season and the 
quality of food. Precisely as in Europe sheep require but 
little water when fed upon turnips, so does the camel exist 
almost without drinking during the rainy season when 
pastured upon succulent and dewy herbage. During the 
hottest season, when green herbage ceases to exist in the 
countries inhabited by camds, they are led to water every 
alternate day, thus they are supposed to drink once in 
forty-eight hours; but when upon the march across deserts, 
where no water exists, they are expected to carry a load of 
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firom five to idx hundred pounde, aud to march twenty-five 
miles per day, for three da^, without drinking, but to he 
watered on the fourth day. Thus a eamel should drink 
the evening before the start, and he will carry bis load one 
hundred miles without the necessity of drinking; not, 
however, without suficring &otn thirst. On the thi^ day’s 
march, during the hot simoom, the camel should dniik if 
possible; but he can endure the fourth day. 

This peculiarity of constitution enables the camel to 
overcome obstacles of nature that would otherwise be 
insurmountable. Not only can he travel over the scorching 
sand of the withering deserts, but he never seeks the shade. 
When released f^m his burden he kneels by his load in the 
bnrning sand, and luxuriates in the glare of a sun that drives 
all other beasts to shelter. The peculiar spongy formation 
of the foot renders the camel exceedingly sure, although it 
is usual to believe that it is only adapted for flat, sandy 
plains, I have travelled over mountains so precipitous 
that no domestic animal but the camel could have accom¬ 
plished the task with a load. This capability is not shared 
generally by the race, but by a bn^ belonging to the 
Hadendowa Arabs, between the Red Sea and Taka. There 
is quite as great a variety in the breeds of camels as of 
horses. Those most esteemed in the Soodan are the 
Bisharecn; they are not so targe aa others, but are ex¬ 
ceedingly strong and enduring. 

The average value of a baggage camel among the Soodan 
Arabs is fifteen dollars, but a good “hygeen,” or riding 
dromedary, is worth from fifty to a hundred ftnd fifty 
dollars, according to his capabilities. A thoroughly good 
hygeen is supposed to travel fifty miles a day, and to 
continue this pace for five days, carrying only his rider and 
a small water skin or girba. His action should be so easy 
that this long amhling trot should produce that peculiar 
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movement adopted by a nurse when hushing a child to 
sleep upon her ^ee. This movement is deUghtful, and the 
quick elastic step of a first-class animal imparts an in- 
v^oia^ng spirit to the rider, and were it not for the inten¬ 
sity of the sun, he would willingly ride for ever. The 
difference of action and of comfort to the rider between a 
common camel and a high class bygeen, is equal to that 
between a thoroughbred and a heavy dray horse. 

Howevetj with all the good qualities of a *‘Bishareen,” 
my beat camel was dead. This was a sad loss. So loi^ 
as my animals were well I felt independent, and the death 
of this camel was equal to minus five cwt. of luggage. My 
men were so idle that they paid no attention to the animals, 
and the watcher who had been appointed to look after the 
four camels bad amused himself by going to the Latooka 
dance. Thus was the loss of my b^ animal occasioned. 

So a'ell bad all my saddles and pads been arranged at 
Khartoum, that although we had marched seven days 
with exceedingly heavy loads, not one of the animals had 
a sore back. The donkeys were exceedingly ficesh, but 
they had acquired a most disgusting habit. The Latookas 
are remarkably clean in their towns, and nothing unclean 
is permitted tpithin the stockade or fence. Thus the out 
aide, especially the neighbourhood of the \'arious entrances, 
was excessix^ely filthy, and my donkeys actually fattened 
as scavengers, like pigs. I remembered that my unfor¬ 
tunate German Johann Schmidt bad formerly told me that 
he was at one time shooting in the Baal country, where the 
grass had been burnt, and not a blade of vegetation was 
procurable. He had abundance of sport, and he fed his 
donkey upon the fiesh of antelopes, which he ate with 
avidity, and throve exceedingly. It is a curious ^ct that 
donkeys should under certain circumstances become omni¬ 
vorous, while horses remain clean feeders. 


CHAPTER VH 


LATOOKA 

The country in tKe immediate neighbourhood of Latooks 
was parched, as there had been no rain for some time. 
The latitude was 4 ^ as'* longitude 32 * 55 ^ E.; the rdus had 
commenced in Eebriiaiy on the mountains on the south 
side of the valley, about eighteen miles distant. Every day 
there was an appearance of a stonn; the dark clou^ 
gathered ominously around the peak of the Gebel Lafect 
above the town, but they were invariably attracted by the 
higher range on the opposite and south side of the valley, 
where they daily expended themselves at about 3 p.m. On 
that aide of the valley the mountains rose to about 6,000 
feet, and formed a beautiful object seen &om my camp. 
It was most interesting to observe the embryo storms travel 
from Tarrangolle in a circle, and ultimately crown the 
higher range before us, urhile the thunder roared and 
echoed from rock to rock across the plain. 

The Latookas assured me that at the foot of those 
mountains there were elephants and giraffes in abun¬ 
dance ; accordingly, I determined to make a r aenu 
of the country. 

On the following morning I started on horseback, with 
two of my people mounted, and a native guide, and rode 
through the beautihil valley of Latooka to the foot of th **- 
range. The first five or ax miles were entirely de-pastured 
by the enormous herds of the Latookas who were driven 
to that distance from the towns daily, all the country in the 
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immediate vicinity being dried up. The valley was ex- 
tremely fertile, but totaUy unoccupied and in a state of 
natttre, being a wilderness of open plains, junglijs, patches 
of forest and gulliesj that although dry evidently formed 
swamps during the wet season. When about eight miles 
from the town we came upon tracks of the entailer antelopes, 
which, although the weakest, are the most daring in 
approaching the habitationa of man. A few miles farther 
on, we saw bufCaloes and hortebeest, and shortly came upon 
tracks of ^raffes. Just at this moment the inky clouds 
that as usual had gathered over TarrangoliS come circling 
around us, and presently formed so dense a canopy that 
the darkness was like a partial eclipes. The thunder 
warned us with tremendous explosions just above us, while 
the lightning dashed almost at our feet with blinding 
vividness. A cold suddenly rushed through the 

hitherto calm air; this is the certain precursor of rain in 
hot climates, the heavier cold air of the rain-clond falling 
into the stratum of warmer and lighter atmosphere below. 
It did tain—in such torrents as only the inhabitants of 
tropical countries can understand. ** Clover up the gun- 
locks!—and the pieces of mackintosh for that purpose 
were immediately secured in their places. W'ell, let it rain! 
—it is rather pleasant to be wet through in a country where 
the thermometer is seldom below 9 ^ Fahr., especially 
when there is no doubt of getting wet through—not like 
the wretched drizzling rain of England, that chills you with 
the fear that perhaps your great-coat is not water-proof, 
but a rcgnlar douche hath that would beat in the crown of 
a cheap hat. How delightful to be really cool in the centre 
of Africa! I was charmingiy wet—the water was r unnin g 
out of the heels of my shoes, which were overflowing; the 
wind howlctd over the flood that was pouring through the 
hitherto dry gullies, and in the course of ten minutes the 
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whole scene tad changed. It waa no longer the tmpica; 
the chitiate was that of old England restored to me: the 
chilled air refreshed mCp and I felt at home agairi. “How 
delightful!” I exclaimedj as 1 turned round to see how my 
followers were enjojdng it. Dear me! I hardly knew my 
own people* Of all the miserable individuals 1 ever saw, 
they were superlative—^they were not enjoying the change 
of climate in the least; with heads tucked down and streams 
of water r unning from their nasal extrenoities, they en¬ 
deavoured to avoid the storm^ Perfectly thoughtless of all 
but self in the extremity of their misery, they neglected 

the precaution of lowering the muMles of their guns, and 
my beautiful No. 10 rides were full of water. “Charming 
day! I exclaimed to my soaked and sbiyering foUowera, 
who looked like kittens in a pond* They muttered some¬ 
thing that might be interpreted “^Vhat's fun to you is 
death to us/' I comforted them with the assurance that 
this was an English climate on a midsumiDer day. If my 
clothed Arabs suffered from cold, where was my naked 
guide ? He was the most pitiable object I ever saw; with 
teeth chattering and knees knocking together with cold, he 
crouched under the imaginary shelter of a large tamarind 
tree j he was no longer the clean black that had started as 
my gmde, but the cold and wet had turned birp grey, and 
being thin, he looked like an exaggerated slate-pencil. 

Not wishing to discourage my men, I unselfishly turned 
back just as I was beginning to enjoy myself, and my people 
regarded me as we do the Polar bear at the Zoolo^cat 
Gardens, who begins to feel happy on the worst day in our 
English winter. 

We returned home by a different route, not being able to 
find the path in the trackless state of the country during 
the storm. There were in some ptaces uiunistakeable 
evidences of the presence of elephants, and I resolved to 
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visit tlie spot again. I returned to the tent at 4 p.m. 
satisfied that sport was to be had. 

On my arrival at camp I found the natives very excited 
at the appeaianoe of rain, which they firmly believed had 
been called specialty by their chief. AU were busy pre* 
paiing their raolotea (iron hoesb fitting new handles, and 
getting eveijthing ready for the periodical sowing of their 
crop. 

The bandies of the molotea are extremely long, from seven 
to ten feet, and the instrument bebg shaped like a miner’s 
spade (heart-shaped), is used like a Dutch hoe, and is an 
effective tool in ground that has been cleared, but is very 
unfitted for preparing fresh soil. Iron ore of good quality 
exists on the surface throughout this country. The 
Latookas, like the Baris, are excellent blacksmiths, pro¬ 
ducing a result that would astonish an English workman, 
considering the rough nature of their toob, which are con¬ 
fined to a hammer, anvil, and tonga ; the latter formed of a 
cleft-stick of green wood, while the two former are atones 
of various rises. Their bellows consist of two pots about a 
foot deep; from the bottom of each is an earthenware pipe 
about two feet long, the pomts of which are Inserted In a 
charcoal fire. The months of the pots are covered with 
very pliable leather, loose and well greased; in the centre 
of each leather covering is an upright srick about four feet 
long, and the bellows-blower works these rapidly with a 
perpendicular motion, thus producing a strong blast. The 
natives are exceedingly particular in the shape of their 
molotes, and invariably prove them by balancing them on 
their heads and ringing them by a blow with the finger. 

The Latookas being much engaged in preparing for cul¬ 
tivation, I had some difficulty m arranging a hunting 
patty; my men abhorred the idea of elephant huntiug, 
or of anything else that required hard work and included 
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danger. However, I aiioceeded in engag;uig Adda, the 
third chief of Latooka, and several natives, to act as my 
gmdes, and I made my arrangements for a stated day. 
On the 17 th of Ajm] I started at 5 a.m, with my three 
horses and two camels, the latter carrying water and food. 
After a march of two or three hours through the beautiful 
hunting-grounds formed by the valley of Latooka, with its 
alternate prairies and jungles, I came upon the traeka of 
rhinoceros, giraffes, and elephants, and shortly moved a 
rhinoceros, but could get no shot, owing to the thick bush 
in which he started and disappeared quicker than I could 
dismount. After a short circuit in se-arch of the rhinoceros, 
we came upon a large herd of buffaloes, but at the same 
moment we heard elephants trumpeting at the foot of the 
mountains. Not wishing to fire, lest the great game should 
be disturbed, I contented myself with riding after the 
buffaloes, wonderfuUy followed on foot by Adda, who ran 
like a deer, and almost kept up with my horse, burling his 
three lances successively at the buffaloes, hut without 
success, I hod left the camels in an open plain, and 
returning from the gallop after the buffaloes, I saw the 
men on the camels beckoning to me m great excitement. 
Cantering towards them, they explained that a herd of bull 
elephants had just crossed an open space, and had pa^ed 
into the jungle beyond. There was evidently abundance of 
game; and cdling my men together, I told them to keep 
close to me with the spare horses and rifles, while I sent the 
Latookas ahead to look out for the elephants: we followed 
at a short distance. 

In about ten minutes we saw the Xatookas hurrying 
towards us, and almost immediately after, I saw two 
enormous buU elephants with splendid tusks about a 
hundred yards from us, apparently the leaders of an 
approaching herd. The ground was exceedingly favour- 
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able, being tolerably open, aud yet with sufficient bush to 
afford a sligbt cover. Presently, several elephants ap¬ 
peared and joined the two leaders—there was evidently a 
considerable number in the herd, and I was on the point 
of dismounting to take the first shot on foot, when the 
Latookaa, too eager, approached the herd; their red and 
blue helmets at once attracted the attention of the ele¬ 
phants, and a tremendous rush took place, the whole herd 
closing together and tearing off at full speed. ^‘Follow 
me! ” I haUooed to ray men, and touching my horse with 
the spur, I intended to dash into the midst of the herd. 
Just at that instant, in his start, my house slipped and fell 
suddenly upon his aide, falling upon my right leg and thus 
pinning me to the ground. He was not up to my weight, 
and releadng myself, I immediately mounted my old 
Abysainiaii hunter, “ T^tel,” and followed the tracks of the 
elephants at full speed, accompanied by two of the Latoo- 
kas, who ran like hounds. Galloping through the green 
but thornless bush, I soon come in sight of a grand bull 
elephant, steaming along like a locomotive engine straight 
before me. Digging in the spurs, 1 was soon within twenty 
yards of him ; but the ground was so unfavourable, being 
full of buffalo holes, that I could not pass him. In about 
a quarter of an hour, after a careful chase over deep ruts 
and gullies, concealed in high grass, I arrived at a level 
apace, and shooting ahead, I gave him a shoulder shot with 
the Eeiliy No. 10 rifle. I saw the wound in a good place, 
but the buU rushed along all the quicker, and again we 
came into bad ground that made it unwise to close. How¬ 
ever, on the first opportunity I made a dash by him, and 
fired my left-hand barrel at full gallop. He slackened bis 
speed, but I could not halt to reload, lest I should lose sight 
of him in the high grass and bush. 

Not a man was with me to band a spare rifle. My 
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cowardly fellows, although light-weights and well mounted, 
were uowhere; the natives were outrun^ as of coarse was 
Richam, who, not bek^ a good rider, had preferred to 
hunt on foot. In vain 1 shouted for the men; and I 
followed the elephant with an empty rifle for about ten 
minutes, until he suddenly turned round, and stood facing 
me in an open spot in grass about nine or ten feet high. 
‘^Tetel” was a grand horse for elephants, not having the 
slightest fear, and standing fire like a rock, never even 
starting under the discharge of the heaviest charge of 
powder. I now conunenced reloading, when presently one 
of my men, Yaseen, came up upon Taking a spare 

gun from him, I rode rapidly past the dephant, and sud¬ 
denly teining up, I made a good shot exactly behind the 
btadebone. With a shnli scream the elephant charged 
down upon me like a steam-et^ne. In went the spurs. 
“T^tel” knew his work, and away he went over the ruts 
and gullies, the high dry grass wli^tling in my ears as we 
shot along at full speed, closely followed by the enraged 
bull for about two hundred )'ards. 

The elephant then halted; and turning the horse’s bead, 
I again faced him and reloaded. I thought he was dying, 
as he stood with trunk drooping, and ears closely pressed 
back upon bis neck. Just at this moment I brard the rush 
of elephants advancing through the green bush upon the 
li^ng ground above the hollow form^ by the open space 
of high withered grass in which we were standing facing 
each other. My man Yaseen had bolted with his fleet horse 
at the first charge, and was not to be seen. Presently, the 
rushing sound increased, and the heads of a closely packed 
herd of about eighteen elephants showed above the low 
bushes, and they broke cover, bearing down directly upon 
me, both I and my horse being unobserved in the high 
grass. I never saw a more lovely sight; they were all buLs 
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with immense tusks. Waiting nntii they were within 
twenty yards of me, I galloped straight at them, giving a 
yell tW tiimed them. Away they rushed up the hill, but 
at so great a pace, that upon the rutty and broken ground I 
could not overtake them, and they completely distanced 
me. Tetel, although a wonderfully steady hunter, was an 
uncommonly slow horse, but upon this day he appeared to 
be slower than ustml, and I was not at the time aware that 
be was seriously ill. By following three elephants separated 
from the herd I came up to them by a short cut, and 
singling out a fellow with enormous tusks, 1 rode straight 
at him. Finding himself overhauled, he charged me with 
such quickness and followed me up so far, that it was 
with the greatest difficulty that 1 cleared him. When he 
turned, 1 at once returned to the attack; but he entered a 
thick thorny jungle through which no horse could follow*, 
and I failed to obtain a shot, 

I was looking for a path through which I oould penetrate 
the bush, when I suddenly heard natives shouting in the 
direction where 1 had left the wounded bull. Galloping 
towards the spot, I met a few scattered natives; among 
others, Adda. After shouting for some time, at length 
Yaseen appeared upon my horse Filfil; he had fied as usual 
when he saw the troop of elephants advancing, and no one 
knows how far he had ridden before he thought it safe to 
look behind him. With two mounted gun-bearers and five 
others on foot 1 had been entirely deserted through the 
cowardice of my men. Tlie elephant that T had left as 
dying, was gone. One of the Latookas bad followed upon 
his tracks, and we heard this fellow shouting m the distance. 
I soon overtook him, and he led rapidly upon the track 
through thick bushes and high grass, In about a quarter 
of an hour we came up with the elephant; he was standing 
in bush, facing us at about fifty yards’ distance, and 
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immediately perceiving us, lie gave a saucy jerk with his 
head, and charged most determinedly. It was esceedingly 
difficult to escape, owing to the bushes which impeded the 
horse, while the elephant cru^ed them like cobwebs; how¬ 
ever, by turning my horse sharp round a tree, I managed 

to evade him after a chase of about a hundred and dftv 

¥ 

yards. Disappearing in the jungle after his charge, I 
immediately followed him. The ground was hard, and so 
trodden by elephants that it was difficult to single out the 
track. There was no blood upon the ground, but only on 
the trees every now and then, where he had rubbed past 
them in his retreat. After nearly tw'o hours passed in 
slowly following upon his path we suddeniy broke cover and 
saw him travelling very quietly through an extensive plain 
of high grass. The ground was gently inclining upwards 
on either side the plain, but the level was a mass of deep, 
hardened ruts, over which no horse could gallop. Knowing 
my Mend's character, I rode up the rising ground to 
reconnoitre; I found it tolerahly clear of holes, and far 
superior to the rutty bottom. My two mounted gun- 
bearers had now joined me, and far brom enjoying the sport, 
they were almost green with Mght when 1 ordered them 
to keep close to me and to advance. I wanted them to 
attract the elephant's attention, so os to enable me to 
obtain a good shoulder shot. Riding along the open plain, 
1 at length arrived within about fifty yards of the bull, when 
he slowly turned. Bcining “Tetel’' up, I immediately 
fired a steady shot at the shoulder with the Reilly No. 10: 
for a moment he fell upon his knees, but. recovering with 
wonderful quickness, he was in full charge upon me. 
Fortunately X had inspected my ground previous to the 
attack, and away I went up the incUnarion to my right, 
the spurs bard at work, and the elephant screaming with 
rage, gaining on me. My horse felt as though made of 
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wood, and clumsily rolled along in a sort of cow^gallop; 
in vain I dug the spurs into his flanks, and urged him by 
rein and voice; not an extra stride could I get out of him, 
and be reeled along as though thoroughly exhausted, 
plunging in and out of the buffalo holes mstead of jumping 
them. Earned was on my horse "Mouse,” who went three 
to TeteFs” one, and instead of endeavouring to divert 
the elephant's attention, he shot ahead, and thought of 
nothing but getting out of the way. Yaseen, on "FiUil,” 
had fled in another direction^ thus I had the pleasure of 
being bunted down upon a sick and disabled horse. I kept 
looking round, thinking that the elephant would give in: 
We had been running for nearly half a mile, and the brute 
was overhauling me so fast that be was within ten or 
twelve yards of the horse's tail, with his trunk stretched 
out to catch him . Screaming like the whistle of an en^ne, 
he fortunately so jhightened the horse that he went his 
best, though badly, and I turned him suddenly down the 
hill and doubled back like a hare. The elephant turned 
up the hill, and entering the jungle he relinquished the 
chase, when another hundred yards' run would have bagged 
me. 

In a life s experience tn elephant-hunting, I never was 
hunted for such a distance. Great as were Tfitel’s good 
quahties for pluck and steadiness, he had exhibited such 
distress and want of speed, that I was sure he failed 
through some sudden matady, I immediately dismounted, 
and the horse laid down, as I thought, to die. 

^Vhistling loudly, I at length recalled Earned, who had 
still continued his rapid flight without oncse looking back 
although the elephant was out of sight. Yaseen was, of 
course, nowhere; but after a quarter of an hour's sb outing 
and whistling, be reappeared, and 1 mounted FilfU, ordering 
T6tel to be Jed home. 
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The sun had just sunk, and the two Latookas who now 
joined me refused to go farther on the tracks, saying, that 
the elephant must die during the night, and that they would 
find him in the morning. We were at least ten miles Gcom 
camp; I therefore fired a shot to collect my scattered men. 
and in about half an hour we all joined together, except 
the camels and their driven, that we had left miles 
behind. 

No one had tasted food since the previous day, nor bad 
I drunk water, although the sun had been burning hot; 
I now obtained some muddy rain water &om a puddle, and 
we went towards home, where we arrived at half-post 
eight, every one tired with the day's work. The camels 
came into camp about an hour later. 

hly men were all now wonderfully brave ; each had some 
story of a narrow escape, and several deckied that the 
elephants had run over them, hut fortunately without 
putting their feet upon them. 

The news spread through the town that the elephant was 
killed; and, long before daybreak on the following morning, 
maases of natives had started for the jungles, where they 
found him lying dead. Accoidingly, they stole hk mag¬ 
nificent tusks, w'hich they carried to the town of Wakkola, 
and confessed to taking all the flesh, but laid the blame of 
the ivory theft upon the Wakkala tribe. 

There was no redress. The questions of a right of game 
are ever prolific of bad blood, and it was necessary in thb 
instance to treat the matter lightly. Accordingly, the 
natives requested me to go out and shoot them another 
elephant; on the condition of obtaining the meat, they wer e 
ready to join in any hunting expedition. 

The elephants in Central Africa have very superior tusks 
to those of Abystinia. 1 had shot a considerable number 
in the Base country on the frontier of Abyaainia, and few 
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tufiks were above 30 Ibfi. weight; thoee in the neigbboui' 
hood of the White Nile average about 50 Iba. for each tuak 
of a hull elepbant, while those of the females are generally 
about 10 lbs. I have seen monster tuaks of 160 lbs. and 
one was in the possesion of a trader, Mona. P., that 
weighed 172 lbs. 

It is seldom that a pair of tusks are alike. As a man 
uses the right hand in preference to the left, so the elephant 
works with a particular tusk, which is termed by the 
traders "el Hadam" (the servant); this is naturally more 
worn than the otheTj and is usually about ten pounds 
lighter: hequently It is broken, as the elephant uses it as 
a lever to uproot trees and to tear up the roots of various 
bushes upon which he feeds. 

The A&ican elephant is not only entirely different from 
the Indian species in his habits, but he also differs in form. 

There are three distinguishing peculiarities. The back 
of the Ahican elephant is concave, that of the is 

convex; the ear of the African is enormous, entirely cover¬ 
ing the shoulder when thrown back, while the ear of the 
Indian variety is comparatively small. The head of the 
A£ican has a convex &ont, the top of the aknJl sloping 
bock at a rapid inclination, while the head of the Indian 
elephant exposes a Sat surface a little above the trunk. 
The average size of the African elephant is larger than those 
of Ceylon, although I have occasionally shot monster rogues 
in the latter country, equal to anything that I have seen 
in Africa. The average he^ht of female elephants in 
Ceylon is about 7 fl. 10 in. at the shoulder, and that of the 
males is about 0 ft.; but the usual height of the African 
variety 1 have found, by actual tneasurement, of females 
to be 9 ft., while that of the bulls is tO ft. 6 in. Thus the 
females of the African are equal to the males of Ceylon. 

They also differ materially in their habits. In Ceylon 
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thB elephant the ahade of thick foitsfce at the risiiig 
of the suD, in which he reats until about 6 p.m, when he 
wanders forth upon the plains. In Africa ^ the country 
being generally more opeut the elephant reinamfl through* 
out the day either beneath a solitaiy tree, or exposed to the 
BUJi in the vast prairies^ where the thick grass attains a 
height of from nine to twelve feet- The general food of the 
Afncan elephant consists of the foliage of trees, especially 
of mimosas. In Ceylon* although there are many trees that 
serve aa food, the elephant nevertheless is an extensive 
grass-feeder* The African variety, bemg almost exclu¬ 
sively a tree-feeder, requlrea hk tusks to assist hmi in pro¬ 
curing food. Many of the mimosas are flat-headed, about 
thirty feet high^ and the richer portion of the fohage 
confined to the crown; thus the elephant, not being able to 
reach to so great a height, must overturn the tree to 
procure the coveted food^ The destruction caused by a 
herd of African elephants in a numoaa forest is extra¬ 
ordinary ; AT\d I have seen trees uprooted of so large a size* 
that I am convinced no single elephant could have over¬ 
turned them. I have measured trees four feet six inches in 
circumference, and about thirty feet high, uprooted by 
elephants^ The natives have assured me that they mutu¬ 
ally assist each other* and that several engage together in 
the work of overturning a large tree. None of the mimosas 
have tap-roots; thus the powerful tusks of the elephants, 
applied as crowbars at the roots+ while others pull at the 
branches with their trunks, will effect the destruction of a 
tree so large as to appear invulnerable. The Ceylon 
elephant rarely posaeasiag tusks* cannot destroy a tree 
thicker than the thigh of an ordinary man. 

In Ceylon, I have seldom met old bulls in parties—“they 
ate generally single or remain in pairs; but. in Africa, laige 
herds are met with, conakting entirely of bulls. I have 
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frequently seen sixteen or twenty splendid bulls togetber, 
presenting a show of ivory moat exciting to a hunter. The 
females in A£nca congregate in vaat herds of many hun¬ 
dreds, while in Ceylon the herds seldom average mote than 
ten. 

The elephant is by far the most formidable of all animals, 
and the African variety is more dangerous than the Indian, 
as it is next to impossible to kill it by the forehead shot. 
The head is so peculiarly formed, that the ball either passes 
over the brain, or lodges in the immensely solid bones and 
cartilages that contain the roots of the tusks, I have 
measured certainly a hundred bull tusks, and I have 
found them buried in the head a depth of twenty-four 
inches. One large tusk, that measured 7 ft. 8 in. in length, 
and 22 inches in girth, was imbedded in the head a depth 
of 31 inches. This will convey an idea of the enormous 
sixe of the head, and of the strength of bone and cartilage 
required to hold in position so great a weight, and to 
re!^ the strain when the tusk is used as a lever to uproot 
trees. 

The brain of an Afncan elephant rests upon a plate of 
bone exactly above the roots of the upper grinders; it is 
thus wonderfully protected from a front shot, as it bes so 
low that the ball passes above it when the elephant raises 
his head, which he invariably does when in anger, until 
close to the object of his attack. 

The character of the country naturally influences the 
habits of the animals: thus, Africa, being more generally 
open than the forest-clad Ceylon, the elephant is more 
accustomed to activity, and is much faster than the Ceylon 
variety. Being an old elephant-hunter of the latter island, 
1 was exceedingly interested in the question of variety of 
species, and I had always held the opinion that the African 
elephant might be killed with the same facility as that of 
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Cteylon, by the forehead shot, provided that a auMcient 
charge of powder were used to penetrate the extra thiclmess 
of the head. I have found, by much experience, that I was 
entirely wrong, and that, although by cimtce an Afiican 
elephant may he killed by the front shot, it is the exception 
to the rule. The danger of the sport is, accordingly, much 
increased, as it is next to impossible to kill the elephant 
when in full charge, and the only hope of safety consists in 
turning him by a continuous 5re with heavy guns; this 
cannot always be effected, 

I had a powerful pair of No. 10 polygroove rifles, made 
hy Reilly of Oxford Street; they weighed fifteen pounds, 
and carried seven drachms of powder without a disagreeable 
recoU. The huUet was a blunt cone, one and a half 
diameter of the bore, and 1 used a mixture of nine^tenths 
lead and one-tenth quicksilver for the hardening of the 
projectile. This is superior to all mistures for that pur¬ 
pose, aa it combines hardness with extra weight; the lead 
must be melted in a pot by itself to a red heat, and the 
proportion of quicksUver must be added a ladle-fliU at a 
time, and stirred quickly with a piece of iron just in 
sufficient quantity to make three or four bullets. If the 
quicksilver is subjected to a red heat in the large lead pot, 
it will evaporate. The only suocessfbl forehead shot that 
1 made at an Afncan elephant, was shortly after my arrival 
in the Abys^nian territory on the flettite river; this was 
in thick thorny jungle, and an elephant from the herd 
charged with such good intention, that had she not been 
stopped, she must have caught one of the party. When 
within about five yards of the mm^zile, I killed her dead by 
a forehead shot with a hardened bullet as described, &om 
a Reilly No. 10 rifle, and we subsequently recovered the 
bullet in the of the neck/ 

This extraordinary penetration led me to suppose that I 
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should always succeed m I bad doue in Ceylon^ and I have 
frequently stood the charge of an African elephant tmtii 
close upon me, determined to give the forehead shot a fair 
trials but I have failed, except in the instance now 

mentioned j it must also be borne in mind that the elephant 
was a female, with a head far inferior in siae and solidity to 
that of the male^ 

The temple shot, and that behind the ear^ are equally 
fatal in Africa as in Ceylon, provided the hunter can 
approach within ten or twelve yards; but altogether the 
hunting is far more difficult, as the character of the country 
does not admit of an approach sufficiently close to guaran¬ 
tee a successful shot* In the forests of Ceylon an elephant 
can be stalked to within a few paoeir ftnd the shot is seldom 
fired at a greater distance than ten yards: thus accuracy 
of aim is insured ; but m the open ground of Africa^ an 
elephant can seldom be approached within fifty yards, 
and should he charge the hunter, escape is most difficult. I 
never found African elephants in good Jungle, except once, 
and on that occasion I shot five, quite as quickly as we 
should kill them in Ceylon, 

The character of the sport must vary according to the 
character of the country; thus there may be parts of 
Africa at variance with my description, 1 only relate my 
own experience, 

Among other weapons, I had an extraordinary rifle that 
carried a half-pound percussion shell—t his instrument of 
torture to the hunter was not sufficiently for the 

weight of the projectile; it only weighed twenty pounds: 
thus, with a charge of ten drachms of powder, behind a 
A<i/f^pot47id shell, the recoil was so terrific, that I was spun 
round like a weathercock in a hurricane* 1 really dreaded 
my own rifle, although I had been accustomed to heavy 
charges of powder, and severe recoil for many years* 
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None of my men could fire it, and it wag looked upon with 
a species of awe, and wag named '‘Jenna el Mootfab” (child 
of a cannon) hy the Arabs, which being far too long a name 
for practice, I chrigtened it the “Baby’'; and the scream 
of this "Baby," loaded with a half-pound shell, was always 
fatal. It was far too severe, and I very seldom fired it, 
but it is a curious fact, that I never fired a shot with that 
rifle without bagging: the entire practice, during several 
years, was confined to about twenty shots, I was a&aid 
to use it; but now and then it was absolutely necesgaiy that 
it should be cleaned, after lying for months loaded. On 
such occasions my men had the gratification of firiiig it, 
and the explosion was always accompanied by two men 
falling on their backs (one having propped up the shooter), 
and the "Baby" fiying some yards ^bind them. This 
rifle was made by Holland, of Bond Street, and I could 
highly recommend it for Goliath of Gath, but not for men 
of A.D, 186S. 

The natives of Central AMca generally hunt the elephant 
for the sake of the flesh, and prior to the commencement of 
the White Nile trade by the Arabs, and the discovery of 
the Upper White Nile to the 6^ N. lat. by the expedilaon 
sent by Mehemet Ali Pasha, the tusks were considered as 
worthless, and were treated as bones, The death of an 
elephant is a grand ailair for the natives, as it supplies 
flesh for an enonnous number of people, also fat, which is 
the great desire of all savages for mternal and external 
purposes. There are various methods of Irilling them. 
Pitfalls are the most common, but the wary old bulls are 
seldom caught in this manner. The position chosen for the 
pit is, almost without exception, in the vicinity of a drink¬ 
ing-place, and the natives exhibit a great amount of 
cunning in felling trees scross the usual run of the elephants, 
and sometimes cutting an open pit across the path, so as 
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to direct the elephant by such obetacles into the path of 
snares. The pits are u^oally about twelve feet long, and 
three feet broad, by nine deep; these are artfuUy made, 
decreasing towards the bottom to the breadth of a foot. 
The general elephant route to the drinking-place being 
blocked up, the animals are diverted by a treacherous path 
towards the water, the route intersected by numerous pits, 
aU of which are carefully concealed by sticks and straw, 
the latter being usually strewn with elephants’ dung to 
create a natural effect. 

Should an elephant, during the night, fall through the 
deceitful surface, his foot becomes januned in the bottom 
of the narrow grave, and he labours shoulder deep, with 
two feet in the pitfall so fixed that extrication is im¬ 
possible, Should one animal be thus caught, a sudden 
panic seizes the rest of the herd, and in their haaty retteat 
one or more are generally victima to the numerous pita in 
the viciiuty. The old bulls never approach a watering- 
place rapidly, but carefidly listen for danger, and then 
alowly advance with their warning trunks stretched to the 
path before them; the delicate nerves of the proboscis at 
once detect the hidden snare, and the victims to pitfalls 
ate the members of large herds who, eager to push forward 
incautiously, put thrii ''foot into it,” like shareholders in 
bubble companies. Once helpless in the pit, they are easily 
killed with lances. 

The great elephant hunting seasou is in January, when 
the high prairies are parched and r^uced to straw. At 
such a time, should a large herd of animals be discovered, 
the natives of the entire district collect together to the 
number of perhaps a thousand men; surrounding the 
elephants by embracing a conriderabJe tract of country they 
fire the grass at a given signal. In a few minutes the 
unconscious elephants are surrounded by a circle of fixe, 
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which, however dbtant, must eventually close in upon 
them. The men advance with the fire, which rages to the 
height of twenty or thirty feet. At length the elephants, 
alam tfld by the volumes of smoke and the roaring of the 
dames, mingled with the shouts of the hunters, attempt an 
escape. They are hemmed in on every side—wherever 
they rush, they are met by an impaasablo bamer of flames 
and smoke, so stifling, that they ate forced to retreat. 
Meanwhile the fatal circle is decreasing; buffaloes and 
antelopes, likewise doomed to a horrible fate, crowd pamc- 
stricken to the centre of the encircled ring, and the raging 
fire sweeps over all. Burnt, and blinded by Are and smoke, 
the animals are now attacked by the savage crowd of 
huuters, excited by the helplessness of the unfortunate 
elephants thus mis erably sacnfliced, and they fall under 
countless spears. This destructive method of hunting, 
ruins the game of that part of Africa, and so scarce are the 
antelopes, that, in a day’s journey, a dozen head are 
seldom seen in the open piaMe. 

The next method of hunting is perfectly legitimate. 
Should many elephants be iu the neighbourhood, the 
natives poet about a hundred men iu as many large trees; 
these men are armed with heavy lancea specially adapted 
to the sport, with blades about eighteeu inches long and 
three inches brood. The elephants are driven by a great 
number of men towards the trees in which the spearmen 
ate posted, and those that pass sufficiently near are speared 
hetween the shouldera. TTie spear being driven deep into 
the animal, creates a frightfal wound, as the tough handle, 
striking a gainat the intervening branches of trees acts as a 
lever, and works the long blade of the spear within the 
elephant, cutting to such an extent that he soon drops from 
exhaustion. 

The best and only really great elephaut-hanters of the 
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White Nile are the Bagarn Arabs, on about the 13" N. lat. 
These men hunt on horseback, and kill the elephant in &ir 
fight with their spears. 

The lance is about fourteen feet long, of male bamboo; 
the blade is about fourteen inches long by nearly three 
inches broad; this is as sharp as a razor. Two men, thus 
armed and mounted, form the hunting party. Should they 
discover a herd, they ride up to the finest tuaket and single 
him from the others. One man now leads the waji and 
the elephant, finding himself pressed, immediately charges 
the horse. There is much art required in leading the 
elephant, who follows the horse with great determination, 
and the rider adapts hia pace so as to keep his horse so near 
the elephant that hia attention is entirely absorbed with 
the hope of catching him. The other hunter should by tlna 
time have followed close to the elephant's heels, and, dis¬ 
mounting when at fiill gallop with wonderful desctority, 
he plunges his spear with both hands into the elephant 
about two feet below the junction of the tail, and with all 
hia force he drives the spear about eight feet into his 
abdomen, and withdraws it immediately* Should he be 
succeaafiil in his stab^ he remounts hia horse and files, or 
does his beat to escape on foot, should he not have time to 
mount, as the elephant generally turns to pursue him. TTia 
comrade immediately turns his horse, and, dashing at the 

deph^t, in his turn dismounts, and drives his lance deep 
into his intestines. 

Generally, if the first thrust is scientifically given, the 
bowels protrude to such an ertent that the elephant is at 
once disabled. Two good hunters will firequently kill 
several out of one herd; but in this dangerous hand’-to* 
h^d fight the hunter is often the victim* Hunting the 
e ephant ou horseback is certainly fiu less dangerous than 
on oot, but although the speed of the horse is undoubtedly 
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superior, the chase generally takes place upon ground bo 
disadvantageous, that he is liable to fall, in which case 
there is little chance for either animal or riden 
So savsge are the natural instincts of Africans, that they 
attend only to the destruction of the elephant, and never 
attempt ita domesticatioiL 



CHAPTER Vin 


ijbrahim’s RETtmw 

Ibrahim rotumed frota Gondokoxo, brin ging with bim a 
large supply of ammunition* A wounded man of Chen- 
ooda’s people also arrived, the sole relic of the %ht with 
the Latookas; he had been left for dead, but had recovered, 
and for days and nights he had wandered about the 
country, in thirst and hunger, hiding like a wild beast from 
the sight of human beings, his guilty conscience marking 
every Latooka as an enemy* As a proof of the superiority 
of the natives to the Khartoumers, he had at length been 
met by some Latookas, and not only waa well treated and 
fed by their women, but they had guided bim to Ibrahina^a 
camp. 

The black man is a cunous anomaly, the good and bad 
points of human nature bursting forth without any 
arrangement, like the dowers and thorns of his own 
wilderness. A creature of impulse, seldom actuated by 
reflection, the black man astounds by his complete obtuse* 
ness, and as suddenly confounds you bv an unexpected 
exhibition of sympathy. From a long experience with 
African savages, 1 think it is as absiud to condemn the 
negro tn iolo, as it is preposterous to compare his intellec¬ 
tual capacity with that of the white oian. It is unfor¬ 
tunately the fashion for one party to uphold the negro as a 
superior being, while the other denies bim the common 
powers of reason. So great a difference of opinion biia ever 
existed upon the intrinsic value of the negro, that the very 
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perplexity of the question is a proof that he is altogether a 
distinct variety. 8o long as it is generally conudeied that 
the negro and the white man are to be governed by the 
game laws and. guided by the same management, so long 
will the former remain a thorn in the side of every com¬ 
munity to which he may unhappily belong. When the 
horse and the ass shall he found to match in double harness, 
the white man and the African black will pull together under 
the same rigirM. It is the grand error of eqaalhung that 
which is unequal, that has lowered the negro character, 
and made the black man a reproach. 

In his savage home, what is the African? Certainly 
bad; but not so bad as white men would (I believe) be 
under similar circumstances. He b acted upon by the 
bad passions inherent in human nature, but there b no 
exaggerated vice, such as b found in civilised countries. 
The strong takes from the weak, one tribe fights the other 
—do not perhaps we in Europe?—these arc the le^timate 
acts of independent tribes, autboiixed by their chiefs. 
They mutually enslave each other—how long b it since 
America and we mraelves ceased to be slaveholders? He 
b callous and ungrateful—^in Europe b there no ingrati¬ 
tude? He b cunning and a Ibr by nature—^in Europe is 
all tnith and sincerity? Why should the black man not 
be equal to the white? He b as powerful in frame, why 
should he not be as exalted in mind ? 

In childhood I believe the negro to be in advance, in 
intellectual quickness, of the ivMte child of a rimilar age, 
but the mind does not expand—^it promises fruit, but does 
not ripen; and the negro man has grown in body, but has 
not advanced in intellect. 

The puppy of three months old is superior in intellect 
to a child of the same age, but the mind of the child 
expands, while that of the dog has arrived at its limit. 
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The chicken of the common fowl hms suiGcieot power and 
mBtinct to nm m search of food the moment that it leaves 
the eggt while the young of the eagle liee helpless in ita 
nest; but the young eagle outstrips the chicken in the 
oouree of time. The earth presents a wonderful ejaimple 
of variety in aU classes of the human race, the aDimah and 
vegetable kingdoms. People, beasts^ and plants belongmg 
to distinct ctassesp exhibit special qualities and peculiari¬ 
ties, The existence of many hundred varieties of dogs 
cannot interfere with the fact that they belong to one 
genus: the greyhotuid, pug^ bloodhound, pointer, poodle, 
mastiff, and toy terrier, are all as entirely different in their 
peculiar inatmicts as are the vMieties of the htiman race. 
The different fruits and flowers continue the example; 
the wild grapes of the forest are grapes^ but although they 
belong to the same claaS:, they are distinct &om the luscious 
“ Muscatel; ” and the wild dog-rose of the hedge^ although 
of the same claaa^ is inferior to the moss-rose of the garden. 

From friiits and flowers we may turn to insect life, and 
watch the air teeming with varietieB of the same species, 
the thousands of butterflies and beetles, the many mem¬ 
bers of each class varying in inetiiicts and peculiarities* 
Fishes, and even shellfish, aU exhibit the same arrange¬ 
ment—that every group is divided into varieties all differ¬ 
ing from each other, and each distingiushed by some 
peculiar excellence or defect* 

In the great system of creation that divided races and 
subdivided them according to mysterious laws, apportion¬ 
ing special qualities to each, the varieties of the human race 
exhibit certain characters and qualiiications which adapt 
them for specific locahties. The natural character of those 
races will not alter with a change of locality, but the 
instincts of each race will be developed in any country 
where they may be located* Thus, the English are as 
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l<!ng?i«h in Australia^ India, and America, as they are in 
England, and m every locality they exhibit the industry 
and energy oF their native land; even bo the Afidcan will 
remain n<^o in all his natural instincts, although trana* 
planted to other soUs; and those natural instincts bang a 
love of idleness and savagedom, he will assuredly relapse 
into an idle and savage state, unless specially governed 
and forced to industry. 

The lustoiy of the negro has proved the correctness of 
this theory. In no Instance has he evinced other than a 
retrogression, when once &eed from Fsstraint. Like a 
horse without hameas, he runs wild, hut, if harnessed, no 
animal is more useful. Unfortunately, this is oontraiy to 
public opinion in England, where the vox j)optdi assumes 
the right of dictation upon matters and men in which it has 
had no experience. The English inrist upon their own 
weights and measures as the scales for human excellence, 
and it has been decreed by the multitude, inexperienced in 
the negro personally, that he has been a badly-treated 
brother; that he is a worthy member of the human family, 
placed in an inferior position through the prejudice and 
ignorance of the white man, with whom he should be upon 
equality. 

The negro has been, and stiU is, thoroughly mbunder- 
stood. However severely we may condemn the horrible 
system of slavery, the results of emancipation have proved 
that the negro does not appreciate the blessings of freedom, 
nor does he show the Bligbtest' feeling of gratitude to the 
hand that broke the rivets of his fetters. His narrow nund 
cannot embrace that feeling of pure philanthropy that first 
prompted England to declare henself against riavery, and 
he only regards the anti-slavery movement as a proof of his 
own importance. In his limited horizon he is himself the 
important object, and as a sequence to hia self-conceit, be 
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images that the whole world is at issue concerning the 
black man. The negro, therefore, being the important 
question, must be an important person, and he conducts 
himself accordingly—he is far too great a man to work. 
Upon this point his natural character exhibits Itself most 
determinedly. Accordingly, he resists any attempt at 
coercion; being his first impulse is to c laim an equality 
with those whom he lately served, and to usurp a diguity 
with absurd pretensions, that must inevitably insure the 
disgust of the white community. Ilbwill thus engendered, 
a hatred and jealousy is established between the two races, 
combined with the errors that in such conditions must 
arise upon both sides. The final quesdou remains, Why 
was the n^ro first Introduced into our colonies—and to 
America? 

The sun is the great arbitrator between the white and 
the black man. There are productions necessary to 
civilized countries, that can alone be cultivated in tropical 
climates, where the white man cannot live if exposed to 
labour in the sun. Thus, such fertile countries as the 
West Indies and portions of America being without a native 
population, the negro was originally imported as a slave 
to fulfil the conditions of a lalra^urer. In bis own country 
be was a wild savage, and enslaved his brother man he 
thus became a victim to his own system i to the institution 
of slavery that is indigenous to the soil of Africa, and that 
has not 6ee?t taught to the African by the white man. as is 
currently report^, but that has ever been the peculiar 
characteristic of A&ican tribes. 

In hb state of slavery the negro was compelled to work, 
and, through his labour, every country prospered where he 
had been introduced. He was suddenly freed; and from 
that moment he refused to work, and instead of being a 
useful member of society, he not only became a useless 
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burden to the community, but a plotter and mtiiguer^ 
imbued -with a deadly hatred to the white man who had 
generously declared Mm free. 

Now, as the negro was originally imported as a labourer, 
but now refuses to labour, it is self'evident that he is a 
lamentable failure. Either he must be compelled to work, 
by some stringent law against vagrancy, or those beauti^l 
countries that prospered under the conditions of n^ro 
forced industry must yield to ruin, under negro freedom 
and idle independence. Eor an example of the results, 
look to St. Domingo! 

Under pecuHar guidance, and subject to a certain 
restraint, the negro may he an important and most useful 
being ; but if treated as an Englishman, he will affect the 
vices but none of the virtues of civilisation , and bis natural 
good ijualitieis will be lost in bia attempts to become a 
“white man.“ 

Revenons a nos tnontons noirs. It was amusing to 
watch the change that took place in a stave that had been 
civilized (1) by the slave-traders. Among thetr parties, 
there were many blacks who had been captured, and who 
enjoyed the life of slave-hunting—nothing appeared so easy 
as to become professional In cattle razzias and kidnapping 
human beings, and the first act of a slave was to procure a 
slave for himself/ All the best slave-hunters, and the 
boldest and most energetic scoundrels, were the negroes 
who had at one time themselves been kidnapped. These 
fellows aped a great and ridiculous importance. On the 
march they would seldom condescend to carry their own 
guns; a little slave boy invariably attended to bis master, 
keeping close to bis heels, and trotting along on foot during 
a long march, carrying a musket much longer than bimself; 
a woman generally earned a basket with a cooking-pot, 
and a gourd of water and provisions, while a hired imtive 
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carried the soldier's change of clothes and ox-hide upon 
which he slept. Thus the man who had been kidnapped 
became the kidnapper, and the ^ve bei^me the master, 
the only difierence between bim and the Arab being an 
absurd notion of his own dignity. It was in vain that t 
attempted to reason with them against the principles of 
slavery; they thought it wrong when they were themselves 
the sufferers, but were always ready to indulge in it when 
the preponderance of power lay upon their ride. 

Among Ibrahim's people, there was a black named 
Ibrahimawa. This fellow was a native of Bomu, and had 
been taken when a boy of twelve years oM and sold at 
Constantinople; he formerly belonged to Mehemet All 
Pasha; he had been to London and Paris, and during the 
Crimean war he was at Kertcb. Altogether he was a 
great traveller, and he had a natural taste for geography 
and botany, that marked him os a wonderful exception to 
the average of the party. He had run away from his 
master in Egypt, and had been vagabondizing about in 
Khartoum in handsome clothes, negro-like, persuading 
himself that the public admired him, and thought that he 
was a Bey. Having soon rim through bis money, he had 
engaged himself to Kootahid Aga to sen's in his White Nile 
expedition. He was an excellent example of the natural 
instincts of the negro remaining intact under all circum¬ 
stances. Although remarkably superior to his associates, 
his small stock of knowledge was combined with such an 
ex^gerated conceit, that he was to me a perpetual source 
of amusement, while he was positively bated by his com¬ 
rades, both by Arabs and blacks, for bis overbearing 
behaviour. Havitig seen many countries, he was exces¬ 
sively fond of recounting his adventures, all of which had 
so strong a colouring of the "Arabian Nights,” that he 
might have been the original “Sinbad the Sailor,” His 
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natural talent for geography waa really extraordinary; he 
would feequently pay me a viait, and apend houra in 
drawing maps with a stick upon the sand, of the countries 
he bad visited, and especially of the Mediterranean, and 
the course from Egypt and Constantinople to Errgl^iud , 
Unfortunately, some long story was attached to every 
principal point of the vo^'age. The descriptiona most 
interesting to me were those connected with the west hsu k 
of the White Nile, as he had served for some years with the 
trading party, and had penetrated through the Alakkariha, 
a cannibal tribe, to about two hundred miles west of 
Gondokoro. Both he and many of Ibrahim's party had 
been frequent witnesses to achj of cannibalism, during their 
residence among the Makkarikas. They described these 
cannibals as remarkably good people, but poasessing a 
peculiar taste for dogs and human flesh. They accom¬ 
panied the trading party in their raxxias, and invariably 
ate the bodies of the slain. The traders complained that 
they were bad associates, os they insisted upon kil ling and 
eating the children which the party wished to secure as 
slaves: their custom was to catch a child by its ankles, 
and to dash its head against the ground; thus killed, they 
opened the abdotnen, extracted the stomach and intestines, 
and tying the two ankles to the neck, they carried the body 
by slin^g it over the shoulder, and thus rcturued to 
camp, where they divided it by quartering, and boiled it 
in a large pot. Another man in my own service bad been 
a witness to a horrible act of cannibalism at Gondokoro. 

The traders had arrived with their ivory from the West, 
together with a great number of slaves; the porters who 
carried the ivory being Makkarikas. One of the slave 
girls attempted to escape, and her proprietor immediately 
fired at her with his musket, and she fell wounded; the 
ball had struck her in the ride. The gir! was remarkably 
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fat, and &om the wound, & large lump of yellow fat 
exuded. No sooner had she fallen, than the Makkarikaa 
rushed upon her in a crowd, and seizing the fat, they tore 
it from the wound in handfuls, the girl being still alive, 
while the crowd were quarrelling for the di^usting prize. 
Others kiUed her with a lance, and at once divided her by 
cutting off the head, and splitting the body with their 
lances, used as knives, cutting longitudinally between 
the legs along the spine to the neck. 

Many stave women and their children who witnessed this 
scene, rushed panic-stricken finom the spot and took refuge 
in the trees. The Makkaiikas seeing them in flight, were 
excited to give chase, and pulling the children from their 
refuge among the branches, they killed several, and in a 
short time a great feast was prepared for the whole party. 
My man, Mahommed, who was an eye-witness, declared 
that he could not ^t his dinner for three days, so great 
was his disgust at this horrible feast. 

Although my camp was entirely separate from that of 
Ibrahim, 1 was dreadfully pestered by his people, who, 
knowing that I was well supplied with many articles of 
which they were in need, came begging to my tent from 
morning till evening daily. To refuse was to insult them; 
and as ray chance of success in the exploration unfor¬ 
tunately depended upon my not offending the traders, 1 
was obliged to be coldly civil, and nothing was refused 
them. Hardly a day passed without broken guns being 
brought to me for repair; and having earned an unenviable 
celebrity as a gun-smith, added to my possession of the 
requisite tools, I really had no rest, and I was kept aknost 
constantly at work. 

One day Ibrahim was seized with a dangerous fever, and 
was supposed to be dying. Again I was in request; and 
seeing that he was in a state of partial collapse, attended 
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with the dJetiesdng symptoms of want of action of the 
heart, so firequently fatal at this stage of the disease, I 
restored him by a very powerful stimulant, and thereby 
gained renown as a physician, that, although useful, was 
eirtremely annoying, as my tent was daily thronged with 
patients, all of whom expected miraculous cures for the 
most incurable diseases. 

In this manner I ^ined a certain influence over the 
people, but I was constantly subjected to ezcesaive aiinoy« 
ances a nd disgust, occasioned by the conduct of their party 
towards the Latookaa The latter were extremely unwise, 
being very independent and ready to take offence on the 
slightest pretext, and the Turks, being now 140 strong, 
had no fear, and there appeared every probability of 
hostilities. I was engaged in erecting huts, and in securing 
my camp; and although I offered high payment, I could 
not prevail on the natives to work t^ularly. They in- 
variably stipulated that they were to receive their beads 
before they commenced work, in which case they, with few 
exceptions, absconded with their advanced payment. 

One day a native behaved in a similar manner to the 
Turks; he was, accordingly, caught, and uiunercifully 
beaten. Half an hour after, the nogara beat, and was 
answered by distant drums from the adjacent villages. 
In about an hour, several thousand armed men, with 
shields, were collected within half a mile of the Turks’ 
camp, to avenge the insult that had been offered to one of 
their tribe. However, the Turks’ drum beat, and their 
whole force drew up to their flag under arms outdide their 
aareeba, and offered a determined front. I extract the 
following entry from my journal. “These Turks are 
delightful neighbours; they will create a row, and I shall be 
dragged into it in self-defence, as the natives will dis¬ 
tinguish no difference in a scrimmage, although they draw 
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favourable compansona between me and the Turks in times 
of peace. Not a native came to work at the huts to-day; 
I therefore sent for the two chiefs, Oommoio and Moy. and 
had a tong talk with them. They said that ^no Lntooka 
should be beaten by common feUows like the traders' loea; 
that 1 was a great chief, and that if I chose to beat them 
they would be content.’ I gave them advice to keep quiet, 
and not to quarrel about trifles, as the Turks would assuredly 
destroy the country should a fight commence. 

’‘At the same time, I told them that they did not treat 
me properly: they came to me in times of difficulty as a 
mediator, but although they knew I had always paid well 
for everything, they gave me no supplies, and I was obliged 
to shoot game for my daily food, although they possessed 
such enormous herds of cattle; neither could I procure 
materials or w^ork-people to complete my camp. The 
parley terminated with an understanding ^at they were 
to supply me with everything, and that they would put a 
stop to the intended fight. In the evening a goat was 
brought, and a number of men app^red with grass and 
wood for sale for hut-^building,” 

The following day, some of my people went to a neigh¬ 
bouring village to purchase com, but the natives insulted 
them, refusing to sell, sajdng that" we should die of hunger 
as no one should either give or sefl us anything.” This 
conduct must induce hostilities, as the Turks are too 
powerful to be insulted, I am rather anidous lest some 
expedition may entail the departure of the entire Turkish 
party, when the EiStookas may seize the opportunity of 
attacking my innocents. The latter are now so thoroughly 
broken to my severe laws, “thou shalt not take slaves; 
neither cattle; nor fire a shot unless in self-defence," that 
they are resigited to the ignoble lot of min fling the donkeys, 
and guarding the camp. 
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Latooka was in a very flisturbed state, and the excite¬ 
ment of the people was increasing daily. Two of my men 
went into the town to buy graaa, and, without any provo¬ 
cation, they were aurroonded by the natives, and the gon 
of one man was wrested from him ; the other, after a tussle, 
in which he lost his ramrod, beat a hasty retreat. A 
number of the soldiers immediately collected, and I sent to 
the chief to demand the restoration of the gun, which was 
returned that evening. I could literally procure nothing 
without the greatest annoyance and trouble. 

My men, by their mutiny and desertion at Gondokoro, 
had reduced a well-armed expedition to a mere remnant, 
dependent upon the company of a band of robbers for the 
means of advancing through the country. Instead of 
travelling as I bad arranged, at the head of forty-five 
well-armed men, I had a miserable fifteen cowardly curs, 
who were emplo3^d in driving the baggage animaU; thus 
they would be helpless in the event of an attack upon the 
road. I accordingly proposed to make a depdt at Latooka, 
and to travel with only twelve donkeys and the lighest 
baggage. It woe a oontinuat trial of temper and wounded 
pride. To give up the expedition was easy, but to succeed 
at that period appeared hopeless; and success could only 
be accomplished by the greatest patience, perseverance, 
and most careful tact and management of all parties. It 
was most galling to be a hanger-on to this company of 
traders, who tolerated me for the sake of presents, but who 
hated me in their hearts. 

One afternoon some natives suddenly arrived from a 
country named Obbo with presents &om their chief for the 
Turks, and also for me, Ibrahim received several tusks, 
while I received an iron hoe (molote), as the news had 
already extended to that country "that a white luan was 
in Latooka, who wanted neither slaves nor ivory." The 
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natives reported, that a quantity of ivory existed in their 
country, and Ibrahim determined to take a few men and 
pay it a visit, as the people were said to be extremely 
biendly. I requested the leader to point oat the exact 
position of Obbo, which 1 found to be 3.W. That was 
precisely the direction that I had wished to take [ thus an 
unexpected opportunity presented itself, and I determined 
to start without delay. On the 2nd of May, 1 Sft3, at 9 A.M,, 
we left Latooka, delightful to change the scene of inaction. 
1 left five men in charge of my camp and effects, begging 
Commoro the chief to look after their safety, and telling 
him that 1 had no fear of trusting all to his care. Savages 
will seldom deceive you if thus placed upon their honour, 
this happy fact being one of the bright rays in their darkness, 
and an instance of the anomalous chaiactei of the African. 

The route lay across the parkdike valley of Latooka for 
about eighteen miles, by which time we reached the base 
of the mountain chain. There was no other path than the 
native track, which led over a low range of granite rocks, 
forming a ridge about four hundred feet high. It was with 
the greatest difficulty that the loaded donkeys could be 
hoisted over the numerous blocks of granite that formed an 
irregular flight of steps, like the ascent of the great pyramid: 
hovrever, by pulling at their ears, and pushing behind, all 
except one succeeded in gaining the summit; he was 
abandoned on the pass. 

We were now in the heart of the mountains, and a 
beautiful valley, well wooded and about six miles in width, 
lay before us, forming the basin of the Kanieti river that 
we had formerly crossed at Wakkala, between Ellyria and 
Latooka. 

Fording this stream in a rapid current, we crossed with 
difficulty, the donkeys wetting aU their loads. This was 
of no great consequence, as a violent storm suddenly over- 
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took {15 and soaked everyone aa thorougbly aa the donkeya’ 
packs. A few wild plantains afforded leaves which we 
endeavoured to use as screens, but the ram drops were far 
too heavy for such feeble protection. Within a mile of 
the river, we determined to bivouac, as the evening had 
arrived, and in such weather an advance was out of the 
question. The tent haring been left at Latooka, there was 
no help for it, and we were obliged to rest contented with 
our position upon about an acre of dean rock plateau, 
upon which we lighted an enormous fire, and crouched 
shiv^ering round the blaze. Ko grass was cut for the 
animals, as the men had been too busy in collecting fixe^ 
wood auBicient to last throughout the night. Some fowla 
that we had brought from Latooka had been drowned by 
the rain; thus my Mahommedan followers refused to eat 
them, as their throats had not been cut. Not being so 
scrupulous, and wonderfiiUy hungry in the cold rain, Mrs. 
Baker and I converted them into a stew, and then took 
refuge, wet and miserable, under our untanned ox-hides 
until the following morning. Although an ox-hide is not 
waterproof, it will keep out a considerable amount of wet; 
but when thoroughly saturated, it is about as comfortable 
as any other wet leather, with the additional charm of an 
exceedingly disagreeable raw smell, very attracrive to 
hyenas. The night being dark, several men thus lost their 
leather bags that they had left upon the rock. 

At S A.M., having passed a most uncomfortable night, 
we started, and after a match of about two miles 1 was 
made extremely anxious for the donkeys, by being assured 
that it was necessary to ascend a most precipitous granite 
hill, at least seven hundred feet high, that rose exactly 
before us, and upon the very summit of which was perched 
a large village. There was no help by means of porters; 
we led our horses with difficulty up the steep face of the 
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rock—fortunately they had never been shod, thus their 
firm hoofs obtained a hold where an iron shoe would have 
slipped; and after extreme difficulty and a most teiHoufi 
struggle, we found our party all assembled on the flat 
summit. From this elevated point we had a superb view 
of the surrounding country, and 1 took the compass bearing 
of the Latooka mountain Gebel Lafect, N. 45” E. The 
natives of the village that we bad now reached had nothing 
to sell but a few beans, therefore without further delay we 
commenced the descent upon the opposite side, and at 2.40 
F.M. we reached the base, the horses and donkeys bavmg 
scrambled over the great blocks of stone with the greatest 
labour. At the foot of the hill the country was park-like 
and well wooded, although there was no very large timber. 
Here the grass was two feet high and growing rapidly, 
w'hile at Latooka all was barren. Halted at 5.20 f.9I. on 
the banks of a small running stream, a tributary to the 
Kamcri. The night being flue we dept well; and the next 
morning at 6 a.m. we commenced the most lovely march 
that 1 have ever made in Africa. Winding through the 
very bosom of the mountains, well covered with forest until 
the bare granite peaks towered above all vegetation to the 
height of about 5,000 feet, we continued through narrow 
valleys bordered by abrupt spurs of the mountaius from 
1,500 to 2,000 feet l^h. On the peak of each was a village; 
evidently these impregnable positions were chosen for 
security. At length the great ascent was to be made, and 
for two hours we toiled up a steep zig-zag pass. The air 
was most invigorating; beautiful wild flowers, some of 
which were highly scented, omameoted the route, and 
innumerable wild grape-\'ines hung in festoons from tree to 
tree. We were now in an elevated country on the range 
of mountains dividing the lower lands of Latooka from the 
highlands of Obbo. We arrived at the summit of the pass 
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about 2,500 foot above tbe Latooka valley. In addition to 
the wild flowers were ttuinerous f^ts, all good—especially 
a variety of custard apple, and a fitll-flavauied yellow 
plum. The grapes were in most promising bunches, but 
unripe. The scenery was very fine; to the east and south¬ 
east, masses of high mountains, while to the west and south 
were vast tracts of park-like country of intenae green, Li 
this elevated r^on the season was much farther advanced 
than in Xattooka; this was the mountain range upon which 
I had formerly observed that tbe storms had concentrated; 
here the rainy season had been in full play for months, 
while in Latooka everything was parched, Tbe grass on 
the west side of the pass was fuU six feet high. Although 
the ascent had occupied about two hours, the descent on 
the west side was a mere trifie, and was effected in about 
fifteen minutes—^we were on an elevated plateau that 
formed tbe watershed between the east and west. 

After a march of about twelve miles from, the top of the 
pass, we arrived at the chief village of Obbo, The rain 
fell in torrents, and, soaked to the akin, we crawled into a 
dirty but. This village was forty miles S,W, of Tanan- 
goU4, my head-quarters in Latooka. 

The natives of Obbo ace entirely different to the Latoo- 
kas, both in language and appearance. They are not 
quite naked, except when going to war, on which occasion 
they are pamted in stripes of red and yellow; but their 
usual covering is the akin of on antelope or goat, slung like 
a mantle across the shoulders. Theii ftu;es are well 
formed, with peculiarly fine-shaped noses. Tbe head¬ 
dress of the Obbo is remarkably neat, the woolly hair being 
matted and worked with thread into a fiat form tike a 
beaver's tail, and bound with a fine edge of raw bide to 
keep it in shape. This, like the head-dress of Latooka, 
requires many years to complete. 
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From Obbo to the S.E. all b motmtautouB. the highest 
points of the chain rising to an election of four or five 
thousand feet above the general level of the country; to 
the south, although there are no actual mountains, but 
merely a few isolated hiUs, the oountiy distinctly rises. 
The entire drainage b to the west and north-west, in which 
direction there b a very perceptible inclination. The 
vegetation of Obbo, and the whole of the west aide of the 
mountain range, b different &om that upon the east side; 
the soil b exceedingly rich, producing an abundance of 
Guinea grass, with which the plains are covered. Thb 
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country produces rune varieties of yams, many of which 
grow wild in the forests. There b one most peculiar 
species, called by the natives “CoUolollo,*’ that I Wd not 
met with in other countries. Thb variety produces several 
tubers at the root, and also upon the stalk; it does not 
spread upon the ground, like most of the vines that 
characterise the yams, but it climbs upon trees or upon 
any object that may tempt its tendrib. From every bud 
upon the stalk of thb vine springs a bulb, somewhat 
Mdney-shaped; thb increases until, when ripe, It attains 
the average size of a potato. 
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So prolific is (Ms plant, that one vine will piodtice about 
160 yams: they covered with a fine skin of a greeniah 
brown, and are in fiavour nearly equal to a potato, but 
rather waxy. 

There are many good wild fruits, including one very 
similar to a walnut in its green shell; the flesh of this has a 
remarkably fine flavour, and the nut within exactly re¬ 
sembles a horse-chestnut in size and fine mahogany colour. 
Thb nut is roasted, and, when ground and boiled, a species 
of fat or butter is skimmed fiom the surface of the water: 
this is much prized by the natives, and is used for rubbing 
their bodies, being conddered os the best of all fata for the 
akin; it is also eaten. 

Among the best of the wild fruits is one resembling 
raisins i tins grows in clusters upon a la^ tree. Also a 
bright yellow firuit, as large as a Muscat grape, and several 
varieties of plums. Noneofthese are produced in Latooka. 
Ground-nuts are also in abundance in the forests; these are 
not like the well-known Afiican ground-nut of the west 
coast, but are contained in an excessively hard shell. A 
fine quality of flax grows wild, but the twine generally used 
by the natives is made &om the fibre of a species of aloe. 
Tobacco grows to an extraordinary size, and is prepared 
similarly to that of the Ellyria tribe. When ripe, the 
leaves are pounded in a mortar and reduced to a pulp; 
the mass is then placed in a conical mould of wood, and 
pressed. It remains in this until dry, when it presents the 
shape of a loaf of sugar, and is perfectly hard. The 
tobacco of the Ellyria tribe b shaped into cheeses, and 
frequently adulterated with cowdung. I had never 
smoked until my arrival in Obbo, but having suffered 
much from fever, and the country being excessively damp, 
1 commenced with Obbo pipes and tobacco. 

Every tribe has a distinct pattern of pipe; those of the 
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BrH have wide tnimpet-abaped mouths; the L&tookas aie 
long and oaiTow; and the Obbo smaller and the neatest. 
All their pottery is badly burned, and excessively &agile 
if wet. The water jars are well formed, although the 
potter’s wheel is qnite unknown, and the circular fonu is 
obtained entirely by the hand. Throughout the tribes 
of the White Nile, the articlea of pottery ate limited to the 
tobacco-pipe and the water-jar; all other utensils are 
formed either of wood, or of gourd shells. 

By observation, I determined the laritude of my camp 
at Obbo to be 4** 02' N.> lorn E. 32° 31', and the general 
elevation of the country, 3,674 feet above the sea, the 
temperature about 70° Fahr, The altitude of Latooka 
was 2,230 feet above the sea level: thus we were, at Obbo, 
upon an elevated plateau, 1,438 feet above the general 
level of the country on the east of the mountain range. 
The climate would be healthy were the country suSiclentiy 
populated to war successfully against nature; but the lain- 
fall continuing during ten months of the year, &om 
February to the end of November, and the soil being 
extremely fertile, the increase of vegetation is too rapid, 
and the scanty population are hemmed in and overpowered 
by superabundant herbage. This maaR of foliage, and 
graases of ten feet in height interwoven with creeping 
plants and wild grape-vines, b perfectly impenetrable to 
man, and forms a vast jungle, inhabited by elephants, 
rhinoceros, and buSaloes, whose ponderons strength alone 
can overcome it. There are few antelopes, as those 
antmab dislike the grass jungles, in which they have no 
protection against the lion or the leopard, as such beasts of 
prey can approach them unseen. In the month of January 
the grass is sulficieutly dry to bum, but even at that period 
there b a quantity of fresh green grass growing between the 
withered stems; thus the firing of the prairies does not 
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absolutely clear the country, but merely consumes the dry 
matter, and leaves a ruin of charred herbage, rendered so 
tough by the burning, that it is quite impossible to ride 
without cutting the skin from the horse's sliins and shoul¬ 
ders. Altogether, it is a most uninteresting country, as 
there is no possibility of travereing it except b^y the narrow 
footpaths made by the natives. 

The chief of Obbo came to meet us uith several of his 
head men. He was an estraordinarydooking man, about 
fifty-eight or sixty years of age; but, far &om possessing 
the dignity usually belonging to a grey head, he act^ the 
buJfoon for our amusement, and might have been a clown 
in a pantomime. 

The heavy storm having cleared, the nogaras beat, and 
our entertaming fiiend determined upon a grand dance: 
pipes and fiutes were soon heard gathering firom all quarters, 
boms brayed, and numbers of men and women began to 
collect in crowds, white old Katchiba, the chief, in a great 
state of excitement, gave orders for the entertainment. 

About a hundred men fomed a circle; each man held in 
his left band a smalt cup-shaped drum, formed of hollowed 
wood, one end only being perforated, and this nras covered 
with the skin of the elephant's ear, tightly stretched. In 
the centre of the circle was the chief dancer, who wore, 
suspended from his shoulders, an immense drum, also 
covered with the elephant's ear. The dance commenced 
by all singing remarkably well a wild but agreeable tune 
in chorus, the big drum directing the time, and the whole 
of the little drums striking at certain periods with such 
admirable precision, that the effect was that of a single 
instrument. The dancing was most vigorous, and far 
superior to anything that I had seen among either Arabs 
or savages, the figures varying continually, and ending with 
a “grand galop" in double circles, at a tremendous pace. 
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the mner ling jevolving in a conteaiy diiectioti to the 
outer; the effect of this was excellent. Although the men 
of Obbo wear a akin slung across their shouldere and loins, 
the women are almost naked, and, instead of wearing the 
leather apron and tail of the Latookas, they are contented 
with a slight &inge of leather shreds, about four inches long 
by two broad, auspcnded from a belt. The unmarried 
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girls lire entirely naked; or, if they are auificiently rich in 
finery, they wear three or four strings of small white heads, 
about three inches in length, as a covaring+ The old ladies 
are antiquated EveSj whose dreas conmsts of a Htring round 
the waist, in whjch is stuck a bunch of green leaves, the 
stalks uppermost. I have seen a few of the young girls 
that were prudes^ indulge in such garments ; hut they did 
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not appear to be feahionable, and were adopted /ante de 
mieux. One great adyantage was possessed hj this 
costume—^it was always clean and fresh, and the nearest 
bush (if not thorny) provided a clean petticoat. When in 
the society of these very simple and in demeanour always 
viodest Eves, I could not help rejecting upon the Mosaical 
description of our first parents, **and they sewed fig-leaves 
together.” 

Some of the Obbo women were very pretty. The caste 
of feature was entirely different from that of the Latookas, 
and a striking peculiarity was displayed in the finely- 
arched noses of many of the natives, which strongly 
reminded one of the Somauli tribes. It was impossible to 
conjecture their origin, as they had neither traditionB nor 
ideas of their past history. 

The language is that of the Modi, There are three 
distinct languages—the Bari, the Latooka, and the Madi, 
the latter country extending south of Obbo. A few of the 
words, most commonly m use, will exemplify them; 



Obbo 

Lotoolu* 

Ban 

Wfcler 


€m 

Fdcuin 

Fire 

into 

XyomA 

Keemuig 

The Sim 

Tol!^ 

NftHoiig 

K&riQiig 

A Cow 

Deling 

NyAtin 

KitUn 

A CoAt 

Deofin 


Edd@cn 

&Iilk 

T’mrck 

NOlii 

lA 

A Fowl 

Gw^no 

N&kdml 

Ch^T£ 


The Obbo natives were a great and agreeable change 
after the Latookas, as they never asked for presents. 
Although the old chief, Katehiba, behaved more like a 
clown than a king, he was much respected by his people. 
He holds bis authority over his subjects as general rain¬ 
maker and sorcerer. Should a subject displease him, or 
refuse him a gift, he curses his goats and fowls, or threatens 
to wither his crops, and the fear of these inflictions reduces 
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the discontented. There are no specific taxes, but he 
occaflionatly makes a call upon the country for a certain 
number of goats and supplies. These are generally given, 
as Katchiba is a knowing old diplomatist, and be times bis 
demands with great judgment. Thus, should there be a 
lack of rain, or too much, at the season for sowing the crops, 
he takes the opportunity of calling his subjects together and 
explaining to them how much he regrets that their 
conduct has compelled him to afflict them with unfavour¬ 
able weather, but that it is their own fault. If they are 
so greedy and so Btmgy that they will not supply Viiin 
properly, how can they expect him to think of 
interests? He must have goats and com. *‘No goats, no 
rain; that’s our contract, my ftiends,” says Katchiba. 
‘‘Do as you like. I can wait; I hope you can.” Should 
his people complain of too much rain, he threatens to pour 
storms and lightning upon them for ever, unless they bring 
him BO many hundred baskets of com, &c. Ac. Thus he 
holds his sway. 

^o man would think of starting upon a journey without 
the blessing of the old chief; and a peculiar “hocus pocus” 
15 oomddered as necessary &om the magic hands of Katchiba 
that shall charm the traveller, and preserve him from a!] 
danger of wild animal.? upon the road. In case of sickness 
he is called in, not as M.D. in our aoceptation, but as 
“d<Ktor of magic,” and he cliarms both the hut and the 
patient against death, with the fluctuating results that must 
attend professionals even in sorcery. His subjects have 
the most thorough coufideoce in his power; and so great is 
his reputation that distant teibes flre<juoQtly consult bimj 
and beg hk asaistanw as a magician. In this manner does 
old i^tehiba hold his sway over Ms savage, but credulous 
^ple; and so long has he imposed upon the public that I 
believe he has at length imposed upon himself, and that he 
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really believes diat he has the power of sorcery, notwith¬ 
standing repeated failures. In order to propitiate hinit bis 
people frequently present him with the prettiest of their 
daughters; and so constantly is he receiving additions to 
bis domestic circle that he has been obliged to extend his 
estahliahment to prevent domestic frtum among the ladies. 
He has accordingly hit upon the practical expedient of 





keeping a certain number of wives in each of his villages: 
thus, when he makes a journey through his territoryt he is 
always at home. This multiplicity of wives has been so 
snccessfrJ that Katchiba has one hundred and eixt^n 
children Uving—another proof of sorcery in the eyes of his 
people. One of his wives had no children, and she came 
to me to apply for medicine to correct some evil influence 
that had lowered her in her husband's estimation. The 
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poor womAn was in great di&treHS, and complained that 
Katchiba was very cruel to her because she had been unable 
to make an addition to his family but that she was ante I 
possessed some charm that w^ould raise her to the 
of his other wives, f could not get rid of her until I gave 
her the first pill that came to hand fiom my medicine- 
chest, and with this she went away contented. 

Katchiba was so completely established in his country, 
not only as a magician, hut as “pere de famille,*’ that every 
one of his viHages was governed by one of his sons; thus 
the entire government was a family affair. The sons of 
coarse believed in their father’s power of sorcery, and their 
infiuence aa head men of their villages increased the prestige 
of the parent. Although without an idea of a Supreme 
Being, the whole country bowed down to sorcery. It is a 
curious distinction between faith, and crednlity; these 
savages, utterly devoid of belief in a Deity, and without a 
vestige of superstition, believed most devotedly that the 
general affairs of life and the control of the elements were 
in the hands of their old chief, and therefore they served 
him—not with a feeling of love, neither with a trace of 
religion, but with that material instinct that alwall's 
influences the savage; they propitiated bim for the sake of 
what they could obtain. It is this almost unconquerable 
feeling, ever present m the savage mind, that renders his 
conversation difficult; be will believe in nothing, he 
can obtain some specific benefit from the object of bis 
beUef. 

Savages can be ruled by two powers—force,” and 
“humbug;” accordingly, these arc the Intruments made 
use of by those in authority: where the “force” is wanting, 
“humbug” is the weapon as a “pis aller.” Katchiba 
having no physical force, adopted curming, and the black 
art controlled the savage minds of his subjects. Strange 
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does it appear, that these uncivilized inhabitants of Central 
A&ica should, although devoid of religion, believe implicitly 
in sorcery; giving a power to man superhuman, although 
acknowledging nothing more ih&n human. 

Practical and useful magic is all that is esteemed by the 
savage, the higher branches would be unappreciated; and 
spirit-rapping and mediums are reserved for the civilized |(?) 
of England, who would convert the black savages of Africa. 

Notwithstanding his magic, Katchiba was not a bad 
man: he was remarkably civil, and very proud at my 
having paid him a visit. He gave me mnch information 
regarding the country, but assured me that 1 should not be 
able to travel south for many months, as it would be quite 
impossible to cross the Asua river during the rainy season; 
he therefore proposed that I should form a camp at Obbo, 
and reside there im til the rains should cease. It was now 
May, thus I was invited to postpone my advance south 
until December. 

I determined to make a reconnaissance aouth towards 
the dreaded Asua, or, as the Obbo people pronounced it, 
the Achua river, and to return to my Axed camp. Accord¬ 
ingly I arranged to leave Mrs. Baker at Obbo with a guard 
of eight men, while I should proceed south without baggage, 
excepting a change of clothes and a cooking pot. Katchiba 
promised to take the greatest care of her, and to supply 
her with all she might require; ofifeiing to become personally 
responsible for her safety; he agreed to place a spell upon 
the door of our hut, that nothing evil should enter it dunng 
my absence. It was a snug little dwelling, about nine feet 
in diameter, and perfectly round; the floor well cemented 
with cow-dung and clay, and the w alla about four feet six 
inches in height, formed of mod and sticks, likewise 
polished off with cow-dung. The door had enlarged, and 
it was now a very imposing entrasce of about four feet 
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high, and a great coiitiast to the auxToiinding hut or do g- 
kennel with two feet height of doorway. 

On the 7th of May I started with three men, and fatlHng 
a oonise south, I rode throt^h a most lovely countryt 
within five miles of the hose, and parallel with the of 
the Mod] mountains. There won abundance of beautiful 
flowers, especially of orchidaceous plants i the country was 
exceedingly park-like and w'eQ wooded, but generally over* 
grown with gross then about six feet high. After riding 
for about fourteen miles, one of the gmdes ran back, and 
reported elephants to be on the rood a little in advance. 
One of my mounted men oflered to oocompany me should 
I wish to hunt them, I hod no faith in my man, but I 
rode forw'ord, and shortly observed a herd of ten bull 
elephants standi^ together about sixty yards from the path. 
The grass was high, but I rode through it to wi thin about 
forty yards before 1 was observed j they immediately 
dashed away, and I followed for about a mUe at a trot, the 
ground being so full of holes and covered with fallen trees, 
conned in the hi^ grass, that I did not like to close 
until I should arrive in a more favourable spot. At 
length I shot at full gallop past an immense fellow, with 
tusks about five feet projecting from his jaws, An<i reining 
up, I fired ^th a Reilly No. 10 at the shoulder. He 
charged straight into me at the sound of the shot. My 
horse, Ellfil, was utterly unfit for a huuter, as he went 
perfectly mad at the report of a gun fired from his bock, 
and at the moment of the discharge be reared perpendicu- 
iatly; the weight, and the recoil of the rifle, added to the 
sadden rearing of the horse, unseated me, and I fell, rifle 
m hand, backwards over his hind-quarters at the moment 
the elephant rushed in full charge upon the horse. Away 
went Filfil,” leaving me upon the ground in a most 
inglorious position; and. fortunately, the grass being high. 
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the eleph&nt lost aght of me and followed the horse 
instead of giving me his attention. 

My horse was lost; my man had never even accompanied 
me, having lagged behind at the very commencement of the 
hunt. 1 had lost my lifie in the high grass, as I had been 
forced to make a ebort run from the spot before 1 knew that 
the elephant bad followed the horse; thus I was nearly an 
hour before I found it, and also my aslmuth compass that 
had fallen from my belt pouch. After much sboutiiig and 
whistling, my mounted man arrived, and making him dis¬ 
mount 1 rode my little horse Mouse, and returned to the 
path. My horse FMl was lost. As a rule, hunting during 
the march should be avoided, and 1 had now paid dearly 
for the indiscretion. 

I reached the Atabbi river about eighteen miles &om 
Obbo. This is a fine perennial stream flowing from the 
Madi mountains towards the west, forming an affluent of 
the Asua river. There was a good ford with a hard gravel 
and rocky bottom, over which the horse partly waded and 
occasioualty swam. There were fresh tracks of immense 
herds of elephants with which the country abounded, and I 
heard them trumpeting in the distance. Ascending rifling 
ground in perfectly open prairie on the opposite side of the 
Atabbi, I saw a dense herd of about two hundred elephants 
—they were about a mile distant and were moving slowly 
through the high grass. Just as 1 was riding along the 
path watching the immense herd, a Tetel (bartebeest) 
sprang from the grass in which he had been concealed, and 
fortunately he ^Uoped across a small open space, where 
the high grass had been destroyed by the elephants. A 
quick shot from the little Fletcher 24 rifle doubled him up; 
but, recovering himself almost immediately, he was just 
disappearing, whenashot from the left-hand barrel broke his 
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back, to the intenw delight of ray people. We accordingly 
bivouacked for the night, and the fixes were soon 
blazing upon a dry plateau of granite rock about seventy 
feet square that I had chosen for a Testing place. In the 
saucer-shaped hollows of the rock waa good dear water 
from the rain of the preceding day: thus we tmd all the 
luxuries that could be desired—fire, food, and water. I 
seldom used a bedstead unless in camp; thus my couch was 
quickly and simply made upon the haid rock, softened by 
the addition of an armful of greeu boughs, upon which 1 
laid an untanned ox-hide, and spread my Scotch plaid. 
Sy cap formed my pillow, and my handy little Fletcher 
rifle lay by my side beneath the plaid, together with ray 
hunting knife; these faithful friends were never out of 
reach either by night or day. 

The cap was a solid piece of architecture, as may be 
supposed from its strength to resist the weight of the head 
when used as a pillow. It was made by an Arab woman 
in Khartoum, according to my own plan ; the substance 
was about half an inch thick of dome palm leaves very neatly 
twisted and sewn together. Having a flat top, and a peak 
both before and behind, the whole affair was covered with 
tanned leather, while a curtain of the same material pro¬ 
tected the back of the neck from the sun. A strong chin 
strap secured the cap upon the head, and the “tout 
ensemble “ formed a very effective roof, completely sun¬ 
proof. Many people might have objected to the weight, 
hut I found it no disadvantage, and the cap being bolerably 
waterproof, I packed my cartouche pouch and belt within 
it when inverted at night to form a pillow; this was an 
exceedingly practical arrangement, as in case of an alarm 
I TOM from my couch armed, capped, and belted at a 
moment's notice. 

On the following morning I started at daybreak, and 
after a march of about thirteen miles through the same 
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pArk'Iike and uniidiabited cotmttj as that of the preceding 
day, 1 reached the coimtiy of FarOloke, and arrived at the 
foot of a rocky hill, upon the s ummi t of which was a large 
Tillage. 1 was met by the chief and several of his people 
leading a goat, which was presented to me, and killed 
immediately as an offering, close to the feet of my horse. 
The chief carried a fowl, holding it by the legs, with its 
bead downwards; he approached my horse, and stroked his 
fore-feet with the fowl, and then made a circle around him 
by draggiag it npon the ground; ray feet were then stroked 
with the fowl in the same manner as those of the horse, and 
I was requested to stoop, so as to enable him to wave the 
bird around my head; this completed, it was also waved 
round my horse's head, who showed his appredation of the 
ceremony by rearing and lashing out behind, to the great 
discomfiture of the natives. The fowl did not appear to 
have enjoyed itself during the operation ; but the ^fe put 
an end to its troubles, as the ceremony of welcome being 
completed, the bird was sacrificed and handed to my head* 
man. I was now conducted to the village. It was de¬ 
fended by a high bamboo fence, and wss miserably dirty, 
forming a great contrast to the clean dwellings of the Bari 
and Latooka tribes. The hill upon which the village was 
built was about eighty feet above the general level of die 
country, and afforded a fine view of the surrounding land¬ 
scape. On the east was the nbain of Modi tnountains, the 
base well wooded, while to the south all was fine open 
pasturage of sweet herbage, about a foot high, a totally 
different grass to the rank v^etation we bad passed 
through. The country was undulating, and every rise 
was crowned by a village. Although the name of the dis¬ 
trict is Farfijoke, it is comprised in the extensive country 
of SooU, together with the Shoggo and Modi tribea, all 
towns beuig under the command of petty cbie&. 
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The general elevation of the country was 3,968 feet above 
the sea-level, 292 feet higher than Obbo, 

The chief of Farajoke, observing me engaged in taking 
beanoge with the compass, was anxious to know my 
object, which being explained, he volunteered all informa¬ 
tion respecting the country, and assured me that it would 
be quite impossible to cross the Asua during the rainy 
season, as it was a violent torrent, rushing over a rocky 
bed with such impetuosity, that no one would venture to 
swim it. There was nothing to be done at this season, and 
however laying to the patience, there tos no alternative. 

FarSjoke was within three days' hard marching of 
Faloro, the station of Debono, that had always been my 
projected head-qnarteM; thus I was well advanced upon 
my intended route, and had the season been propitious, I 
could have proceeded with my baggage animals without 
difficulty. 

The loss of my horse '^Filfil” was a severe blow in this 
wild region, where beasts of burthen were unknown, and 
I had slight hopes of his recovery, as lions were plentiful 
in the country between Obbo and Fariljoke; however, I 
offered a reward of beads and bracelets, and a number of 
natives were sent by the chief to scour the jungles. 

There was little use in remaining at Farfijoke, therefore 
I returned to Obbo with my men and donkeys, accomplish* 
mg the whole distance (thirty miles) in one day. 

1 was ve^ anxious about Mrs. Baker, who had been the 
representative of the expedition at Obbo during my 
absence. 

Upon my approach through the forest, my well-known 
whistle Was immediately answered by the appearance of 
the boy Saat, who, without any greeting, immediately 
rushed to the hut to give the intelligence that" Master was 
arrived.” 
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1 found mj wife looking lemarkably weU, and regularij 
installed “at borne." Several fat sheep were tied by the 
tegs to pegs in front of the hut; a number of fowb were 
pecking around the entrance, and my wife awaited me on 
the threshold with a large pumpkin ^ell containing abont 
a gallon of native beer, "IMce domum,” although but a 
mod hut, the loving welcome made it happier than a 
palace; and that draught of beer, or fermented mud, or 
whatever trash it might he compared with in Englmid, how 
delidoiis it seemed after a journey of thirty miles in the 
broiling sun! and the fat sheep and the fowls all looked so 
luxurious. Alas!—for destiny—my arrival cut short the 
existence of one being; what was joy to some was death to 
a sbeep, and in a few moments the fattest was slain in 
honour of master's mtuin, and my men were husQy em¬ 
ployed in preparing it for a general feast. 

Numbers of people gather^ round me; foremost among 
them was the old chief Katchiba, whose self-satisfied 
coontenance exhibited an extreme purity of conscience in 
having adhered to his promise to act as guardian during 
my absence. Mrs. Baker gave him an excellent character; 
he had taken the greatest care of her. and had supplied 
all the luxuries that had so much excited my appetite on the 
first coup d’ml of my home. He had been so mind fill of 
bis responsibility, tbat he had placed some of his own sons 
as sentries over the hut both by day and night. 

I accordingly made him a pre-sent of many beads and 
bracelets, and a few odds and ends, tbat threw him into 
ecstasies: he had weak eyes, and the most valued present 
was a pair of sun-goggles, which I fitted on his head, to bis 
intense delight, and exhibited in a looking-glass—this bebg 
likewise added to his gifts. I noticed that he was very 
stiff in the back, and he told me tbat he hsd had a bad 
fall during my absence. My wife explained the affair. He 
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had come to her to declare his intention of procuring fowls 
for her horn some distant 'village; hat, said he, 
people are not very good, and perhaps they will say that 
they have none; but if you will lend me a horse, 1 will 
ride there, and the effect wnll impose upon them so much, 
that they will not dare to refuse me.” Now, Katchiba was 
not a good walker, and his usual way of tfravelling was upon 
the back of a very strong subject, precisely as children are 
wont to ride ^‘pic-a-back,” He generally had two or three 
spare mei}, who alternately acted as guides and ponies, 
while one of his wives invariably accompanied him, bearing 
a large jar of beer, with which it was said that the old chief 
refreshed himself so copiously during the journey, that it 
sometimes became necessary for two men to carry him 
instead of oue. This may have been merely a scandalous 
report in Obbo; however, it appeared that Katchiba was 
ready for a start, as usual accompanied by a Hebe with a 
Jar of beer. ConlideDt in his powers as a rider across 
country on a man, he considered that he could easily ride 
a horse. It was in %’ain that my wife had protested, and 
had prophesied a broken neck should he attempt to bestride 
the hitherto unknown animal; to ode he was determined. 

Accordingly my horse Tetel was brought, and Katchiba 
was assisted upon his back. The horse recognising an 
awkward hand, did not move a step. “Now then,” said 
Katchiba, “go on!“ but T4tel, not understanding the 
Obbo language, was perfectly ignorant of his rider a wishes. 
“ Why won’t he go 1 inquir^ Katchiba. “ Touch him with 
your stick,” cried one of my men; and acting upon the 
suggestion, the old sorcerer gave him a tremendous whack 
with bis staff. This was immediately responded to by Tetel, 
who, quite unused to such eccentricities, gave a vigorous 
kick, the effect of which was to convert the sorcerer into a 
spread eagle, flying over his head, and landing very heavily 
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upon the ground, amidst a roar of laughter from my men, 
in which I am afraid ilrs. Baker was rude enough to join. 
The crestrfalleti Katchiba was assisted upon his 1^, and 
feeling rather stunned, he surveyed the horse with great 
astonbhmeot; but hb natural instmcts soon prompted him 
to call for the jar of beer, and after a long draught from 
the mighty cup, he regained his courage, and expressed an 
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opinion that the horse was '‘top high, as it was a long way 
to tumble down;” he therefore requested one of the “little 
horses;” these were the dewtAe^a, Accordingly be was 
mounted on a donlrey, and held on by two men, one on 
either aide. Thus he started most satisfactorily and ez« 
ceedingly proud. 

On his return the following day, he said that the villagers 
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had given him the fowls immediately, as he had told them 
that he had thirty Turks staying with him on a visit, e nd 
that they would bum and plunder the cotmtry nnlftM they 
were immediately supplied. He constdered this tiifiing 
deviation &om fact as a great stroke of diplomacy in pro* 
coring the fowls. 

Six days after the loss of my horse, I was delighted to see 
him brought back by the natives safe and weU. They had 
hunted through an immense tract of country, and had 
found him graamg. He was naturally a most vicious 
horse, and the natives were afraid to touch him; they bad 
accordingly driven him before them until they goin^ the 
path, which he then gladly followed. The saddle was in 
its place, but my sword was gone. 

The rains were terrific; the mornings were invariably 
fine, but the clouds gathered upon the mountains soon after 
noon and ended daily in a perfect deluge. Not being able 
to proceed south, I determined to return to my head' 
quarters at Latooka, and to wait for the dry season. I h f^l 
made the reconnaisaance to Faiajoke, in latitude S'* 32', 
and I saw my way clear for the future, provided my ftTiimalg 
should Temain in good condition. Accordingly, on the 
21st of May, we started for Latooka in company with 
Ibrahim and his men, who were thoroughly rick of the 
Obbo climate. 

Before parting, a ceremony had to be performed by 
Katchiba. His brother was to be our guide, aikI he was 
to receive power to control the elements as deputy- 
magician during the journey, lest we should be wetted by 
the storms, and the torrents should be so swollen as to be 
impassable. 

With great solemnity Katchiba broke a branch from a 
tree, upon the leaves of which he spat in several places. 
This branch, thus blessed with holy water, was Irid upon 
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the ground^ and a fowl wae dragged around it by the chief; 
and OUT horses were then operated on precisely in the same 
manner as had been enacted at Far&joke. This ceremony 
completed, he handed the branch to his brother (our 
guide), who received it with much gravity, in addition 
to a ma^c whistle of antelope’s horn that he suspended 
from his neck. AH the natives wore whistles similar in 
appearance, being mmply horns in which they blew, 
the sound of which was considered either to attract or to 
drive away rain, at the option of the whistler. No whistle 
was supposed to be effective unless it had been blessed by 
the great magician KatcLiba. The ceremony being over, 
all commenc^ whistling with all their might; and taking 
leave of Katchiba, with an assurance that we should agaiu 
return, we started amidst a din of *^toot too too-ing^* upon 
our journey. Having an immense supply of ammunition 
at Latooka, 1 left about 200 lbs. of shot and ball with 
Katchiba ; therefore my donkeys had but little to cany, 
and we travelled easily. 

That night we bivouacked at the foot of the east-side of 
the pass at about half-past live, Ibrahimawa, the Bornu 
friAe whom I have already described as the amateur 
botanist, had become my great ally in searching for all that 
was curious and interesting. Proud of his knowledge of 
wild plants, no sooner was the march ended than he com- 
men<»d a search in the jungles for something esculent. 
We were in a deep go^e on a steep knoll bounded by a 
ravine about sixty feet of perpendicular depth, at the 
bottom of which flowed a torrent. This was an excellent 
spot for a camp, os no guards were necessary upon the dde 
thus protected. Bordering the ravine were a number of 
fine trees covered with a thorny stem creeper, with leaves 
much resembling those of a species of yam. These were at 
once pronounced by Ibrahjinawa to be a perfect god-send, 
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and after a few mmutes’ grubbing be produced a baaketfuJ 
of fine-looking yama. In an instant this dlieplaj of food 
attracted a crowd of hungry people, including those of 
Ibrahim and my own men, who, not being botanists, had 
left the search for food to Ibrahimawa, but who determined 
to share the tempting resulta. A rush was made at his 
basket, which was emptied on the Instant^ and I am sorry 
to confess that the black angel Saat was one of the first to 
seize three or four of the largest yams, which he most 
imceremoniously put in a pot and deliberately cooked them 
as though he had been the botanical discoverer. How 
often the original discoverer aufTers, while others benefit 
from bis labours! Ibrahimawa, the sotentiftc botanist, was 
left without a yam, after all his labour of grubbing up a 
basketful. Pots were boiling in all directions, and a feast 
in store for the hungry men who had marched twenty mites 
without eating since the morning. The yams were cooked; 
but I did not like the look of them, and seeing that the 
multitude were ready, I determined to reserve a few for our 
own eating should they be generally pronounced good. 
The men ate them voraciously, Har^y ten minutes had 
elapsed from the commencement of the feast when first 
one and then another disappeared, and from a distance 1 
heard a smothered but uninistakeable sound, that remindefi 
me of the lurching effect of a channel steamer upon a crowd 
of passengers. Presently the boy Saat showed symptoms 
of distress, and vanished from our presence; and all those 
that had dined off Ibrahimawa's botanica] specimens were 
suffering from a most poweriful '*vomi*purgatif.” The 
angels that watch over scientific botanists b^ preserved 
Ibrahimawa from all evil. He had discovered the yams, 
and the men had stolen them from him; they enjoy^ the 
fruits, while he gained an experience invaluable at their 
expense. I was quite contented to have waited until 
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others had tried them before I made the ej^riment. 
Many of the yam tribe are poisonoua * there is one variety 
much liked at Obbo, but which is deediy in its effects 
should it be eaten without a certain pteparation. It is 
first scraped, and then soaked in a r unning stream for a 
fortnight. It is then cut into thin slices, and dried in the 
sun until quite crisp; by this means it is rendered harmless. 
The dried slices are stored for use; and they are generally 
pounded in a mortar into flour, and used as a kind of 
porridge. 

The sickness of the people continued for about an hour, 
during which time all kinds of invectives were hurled 
against Ibrahimawa, and his botany was termed a gigantic 
humbug. From that day he was very mild in hia botanical 
conversation. 

On the following morning we crossed the last range of 
rocky hills, and descended to the Latooka valley. Up to 
this point, we had seen no game i but we had now airived 
in the game country, and shortly after our descent from 
the rocks, we saw a herd of about twenty Tetel (harte- 
beest). Unfortunately, just as 1 dismounted for the ptar- 
pose of stalking them, the red flags of the Turks attracted 
the attention of a large party of baboons, who were sitting 
on the rocks, and they commenced their hoarse cry of 
alarm, and immediately disturbed the Tetel. One of the 
men, m revenge, fired a long shot at a great male, who was 
sitting alone upon a high rock, and by chance the ball 
struck him in the head. He was an immense specimen of 
the pynocephalus, about as large as a mastiff, but with a 
tong brown mane like that of the lion. This mane is 
much prized by the natives as an ornament. He was 
immediately skinned, and the hide was cat into long strips 
about three inches broad; the portion of mane adhering 
had the appearance of a fringe; each strip was worn as a 
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scarf; tlius one skin will piodnce about eight or ten 
omanienta. 

I sent my men to camp, and, accompanied by Richam, 
mounted on my horse " Mouse,*’ 1 rode through the park- 
like ground in quest of game. I saw varieties of antelopes, 
including the rare and beautiful mahaiif; but aU were so 
wild, and the ground so open, that I could not get a shot. 
This was the more annoying, aa the mahaiif was an antelope 
that 1 believed to be a new species. It had often dis¬ 
appointed me; for although T had frequently seen them on 
the south-west frontier of Abyssinia, I bad never been able 
to procure one, owmg to tbeir extreme shyness, and to the 
fact of their inhabiting open plains, where staMng was 
impossible. I had frequently examined them with a 
telescope, and had thus formal an intimate acquaintance 
with their peculiarities. The maharif is very similar to the 
roan antelope of South Africa, but is mouse colour, with 
black and white stripes upon the bice. The homs are 
exactly those of the roan antelope, very massive and 
corrugated, bending backwards to the shoulders. The 
withers are extremely high, which give a peculiarly heavy 
appearance to the shoulders, much heightened by a targe 
and stifr black mane like that of a hog-maned home. I 
have a pair of horns in my possession that I obtained 
through the assistance of a lion, who killed the maharif 
while drinking near my tent ; unfortunately, the skin was 
tom to pieces, and the homs and skull were all that 
remained. 

Failing, as usual, in my endeavours to obtain a shot, I 
made a considerable circuit, and ahoitly O'bserved the tall 
heads of giiafres towering over the low mimosas. There is 
no animal in nature so picturesque in his native haunts as 
the girafie. His food consists of the leaves of trees, some 
qualities forming special attractions, especially the varieties 
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of the mimosa, which, low, permit an extemiye view 
to bis telescopic eyes. He has a great objection to high 
forests. The immense height of the giralfe gives him a 
peculiar advantage^ as he cob command an extraoidinaiy 
range of vision, and thereby be warned against the approach 
of his two great enemies, man and the lion. Ko animal 
is more difficult to stalk than the giraffe, and the moat 
certain method of hunting is that pursued by the Hamran 
Arabs, on the frontiers of Abyssinia, who ride him down 
and hamstring him with the broadsword at full gallop. A 
good horse is required, as, although the gait of a giraffe 
appears excesfflvely awkward &om the fact of his moving 
the fore and hind legs of one side simultsneou&ly, he 
attains a great pace, owing to the length of his stride, and 
his boimding trot is more than a match for any but a 
superior horse. 

The hoof is as beautifully proportioned as that of the 
smallest gazelle, and his lengthy legs and short back give 
him every advantage for speed and endurance. There is a 
rule to be observed in hunting the giraffe on horseback; 
the instant he starts, he must be pressed—it is the speed 
that tells upon him, and the spurs must be at work at the 
very commencement of the hunt, and the horse pressed 
along at his best pace; it must be a race at top speed from 
the start, but, should the ^affe be allowed the slightest 
advantage for the first five minutes, the race will be 
against the horse, 

I was riding “Filfii,” my best horse for speed, but 
utterly useless for the gun. 1 had a commou r^ulatiou 
sword hanging on my saddle in Ueu of the long Arab 
broadsword that 1 had lost at Obbo, and starting at full 
gallop at the same instant as the giraffes, away we went 
over the beautiful pork. Unfortunately Kicham was a 
bad rider, and I, being encumbered with a rifie, bad no 
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power to use the sword. I accordingly trasted to ride 
them down and to get a shot, but I felt that the unsteadi- 
neas of my horse would render it very uncertain. The wind 
whistled in my ears os we flew along over the open plsin. 
The grass was not more than a foot high, and Ihe ground 
hard; the giraffes about four hundred yards distant steam¬ 
ing along, and raising a doud of dust from the dry earth, 
as on this aide of the mountains there had been no rain. 
Filiil was a contradiction; he loved a hunt and had no 
fear of wild animals, but he went mad at the sound of a 
gun. Seeing the magniiicent herd of about fifteen giraffes 
before him, the horse entered into the excitement and 
needed no spur—down a slight hollow, flying over the dry 
buffalo holes, now over a dry watercourse and up the indine 
on the other side—^then again on the level, and the dust in 
my eyes from the cloud raised hy the giraffes showed that 
we were gaining in the race; mi^icordial —^low jungle lay 
before us—^the giraffes gained it, and spurring forward 
through a perfect cloud of dust now within a hundred yards 
of the game we shot through the thorny bushes. In 
another minute or two I was close up, and a splendid bull 
giraffe was crashing before me like a locomotive obelisk 
through the mimosas, bending the elastic boughs before 
him in Ids irTesistible rush, which sprang back with a force 
that would have upset both horse and rider had 1 not 
carefully kept my distance. The jungle seemed alive with 
the crowd of orange red, the herd was now on every side, as 
I pressed the great bull before me. Oh for an open plain! 
I was helpless to attack, and it required the greatest 
attention to keep up the pace through the thick mimosas 
without dashing against their steins and branches. The 
jungle became thicker, and although 1 was in the middle 
of the herd and within ten yanls of several giraffes, I could 
do nothing, A mass of thick and tangled thorns now 
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received themt and closed over the hardly contested race— 
I iras beaten. 

Never mind, it was a good hunt—firat-rate—bnt where 
was ray campi It was nearly dark, and I could just 
distinguish the pass in the distance, by which wc had 
descended the mountain; thus I knew the direction, but 
I had ridden about three miles, and it woidd be dark 
before I could returo. However, I followed the heel 
tracks of the herd of giraffes. Richam was nowhere. 
Although I had lost the race, and was disappointed, 1 now 
consoled myself that it was all for the best; had I killed 
a giraffe at that hoitr and distance from camp, what good 
would it have beenl I was quite alone, thus who could 
have found it during the night? and before rnoniing it 
would have been devoured by lions and hyenas; inoffensive 
and beautiful creatures, what a ein it appeared to destroy 
them uselessly 1 With these consoling and practical re* 
Dections I oondnued my way, until a branch of hooked 
thorn fixing in my nose disturbed the train of ideas and 
persuaded me that it was very dark, and that 1 had lost 
my way, os I could no longer distinguish dther the tracks 
of the giraffes or the position of the mountains. Accord* 
ingly 1 fired my rifle as a signal, and soon after T beard a 
distant report in reply, and the blase of a Are shot up 
suddenly in the distance on the mde of the mountam. 
HVith the help of this beacon I reached the spot where our 
people were bivouacked; they had lighted the beacon on a 
rock about fifty feet above the level, as although some 
twenty or thirty fina were blazing, they had been obscured 
by the intervening jungle. I found both my wife and my 
men in an argnmentative state as to the propriety of my 
remaining alone so late in the jungle; however, I also 
found dinner ready; the angareps (stretcher bedsteads} 
arranged by a most comfortable bladng fire, and a glance 
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at the fitar-lit heavem aaaiired. ma of a fine night—what 
more can man wiah for?—wife, welcome, food, fire, and 
fine weather I 

The bivouac in the wildemeaa haa many charms; there 
ts a complete independence—the senkies are posted, the 
animalfl picketed and fed, and the fires arranged in a oom> 
plete circle around the entire party—men, animals, and 
luggage at! within the fiery ring; the sentries alone being 
on the outside. There is a species of ironwood that is very 
infiammable, and being oily, it bums like a torch; this grew 
in great quantities, and the nomeious fires fed with this 
vigorous ^el enlivened the bivouac with a continual blaze. 
My men were busy, baking thtir bread. On such occasions 
an oven is dispensed with. A prodigious fire is made while 
the dough is being prepared; this, when well moistened, is 
formed into a cake about two feet in diameter, but not 
thicker than two inches. The fire being in a fit state of 
glowing ash, a large hole is aoraped in the centre, in which 
the fiat cake is laid, and the red-hot embers are raked over 
it; thus buried it will bake in about twenty minutes, but 
the dough must be exceedingly moist or it will bum to a 
cinder. 

On the following day we arrived at Latooka, where I 
found everything in good order at the depdt, and the 
European vegetables that I had sown were all above 
ground, Commoro and a number of people came to meet us. 

There had been but little rain at Latooka since we left 
although it bad been raining heavily at Obbo daily, and 
there was no difiTerence in the dry sandy plain that sur¬ 
rounded the town, neither was there any pasturage for 
the animals except at a great distance. 

The day after my arrival, Pilfil was taken iU and died 
in a few hours. T^tel had been out of condition ever 
since the day of his failuie during the elephant hunt, and 
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be now refused }m food. Sicknese rapidly spread through 
my animals; five donkeys died within a few days, and the 
pemainder looked poor. Two of my camels died suddenly 
having eaten the poison bush. Within a few days of this 
disaster my good old hunter and companion of all my 
former sports in the Baa^ country, Tetel, died. These 
terrible blows to my expedition were most satisfactory to 
the Latookas, who ate the donkeys and other animals the 
moment they died. It was a race between the tiativea and 
the vultures as to who should be first to profit by my 
losses. 

Not only were the animals sick, but my wife was kid up 
with a violent attack of gastric fever, and I was ako 
suffering from daily attacks of ague. The smallpox broke 
out among the Turks* Several people died; and, to make 
matters worse, they insisted upon inoculating themselves 
and all their slaves; thus the wWle camp was reekmg with 
this horrible disease. 

Fortunately my camp was separate and to windward* 
I stnctly forbade my men to inoculate tbemBelves, and no 
case of the disease occurred among my people, but it 
spread throughout the countryi, Smallpox is a scourge 
among the tribes of Central Africa, and it occasionally 
sweeps through the country and decimates the population. 

Among the natives of Obbo, who bad accompanied us to 
Latooka, was a man named Wani, who had formerly 
travelled far to the south, and had offered to conduct 
Ibrahim to a country rich in ivory that had never been 
visited by a trader; this man had accordingly been engaged 
as a guide and interpreter* In an examination of Wani I 
discovered that the cowne'shelk were brought from a place 
called “Magungo**^ This tmme I had previoufily heard 
mentioned by the natives, but I could obtain no clue to its 
positLon* It was most important that I should discover 
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the exact route by which the cowries arrived &om the 
south, os it would be my guide to that directiou. The 
information that 1 received from Wani at Latooka was 
excessively vague, and upon moat slender data I founded 
my conclusions so carefully that my subsequent discoveries 
have rendered most interesting the first scent of the position 
which 1 eventually followed with success. I accordingly 
extract, verbatim, from my journal the note written by 
me at latooka on 26th of May, 1863, when I first received 
the clue to the Albert N'janza: 

"I have had a long examination of Wani, the guide and 
interpreter, respecting the country of Magungo. Loggo, 
the Bari interpreter, has always described M^g ^i ng o as 
being on a large river, and I have concluded that it must be 
the Asua; but, upon doss-examination, 1 find he has used 
the word ‘Bahr' (in Arabic signiiying river or sea) f uHt y^d 
of ‘Birk^’ (lake). This important error being discovered 
gives a new feature to the geography of this part. Accord¬ 
ing to his description, Magungo is situated on a lake so 
large that no one knows its limits. Ita breadth is such 
that, if you journey two days east and the same distance 
west, there is no land visible in either quarter, while to the 
south its direction is utterly unknown. Large vessels 
arrive at Magungo from distant and unknown parts, bring¬ 
ing cowrie-shells and beads in exchange for ivory. Upon 
these vessels white men have been seen. All the oowrie- 
ahells used in Latooka and the neighbouring countries are 
supplied by these vessels, but none have arrived for the 
last two years. 

‘'His description of distance places Magungo on about 
the 2^ N. lat. The lake can be no other than the ‘ N'yanza,' 
which, if the position of Magungo be correct, extends much 
farther north than Speke had supposed. The ‘white men’ 
must be Arab traders who bring cowries ^om Zanribar. 
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1 shall take the first opportunity to push for Magungo. I 
imagine that country belongs to Kammsi's brother, aa 
Wani says the king has a brother who is king of a powerful 
country on the west bank of the NUe, but that they are 
ever at war with each other. 

“1 examined another native who had been to Magungo 
to purcliase Simbi (the cowrie-shell); he says that a white 
man Formerly arrived there annually, and brought a 
donkey with him in a boat; that he disembarked his 
donkey and rode about the country, dealing with the 
natives, and bartering cowries and brass-coil bracelets. 
This 111 an had no firearms, but wore a sword. The king of 
Magungo was called 'Ghenybambi.'” 

This information was the first clue to the fiu^ts that I 
subsequently establi^ed, and the account of the white men 
(Arabs) arriving at Magungo was confirmed by the people 
of that country twelve mouths after 1 obtained this vague 
information at Latooka. 

Arabs, being simply brown, are called lehite men by the 
blacks of these countries. 1 was called a very white man 
as a distmctiou, but I have subsequently been obliged to 
take oS my shirt to exhibit the difierence of colour between 
myself and my men, as my (ace was brown. 
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